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FOREWORD 


—— must always be an anti-social vice, 
promoting disunion and disharmony, but its impact 
varies. The average egotist merely represents waste of 
human material and so much potential energy subtracted 
from the sum of human goodwill. His activities may 
injure nothing but his own soul and his ceaseless struggle 
for self leave the community unharmed. Such men 
live and die without making any larger contribution 
to virtue or vice than a slug in a pear. But egomania, 
combined with great intellect and great will power, 
creates far more formidable evil, as the history of dictators 
and “ spell-binders ’ fruitfully attests. The self-revelation 
of Irwin Temple-Fortune presents a horrible document 
of perverted genius, and while any instinct or desire for 
revenge must be withheld, it cannot be denied that no 
more grim Nemesis ever confounded evil-doer than his 


own ultimate tragedy. 
EP; 


CHAPTER I 


Arm the manner of many lesser families, the 
Temple-Fortunes contrived to persist from generation to 
generation without much comment, favourable or other- 
wise. They didno harm, awakened no interest, challenged 
nobody. A certain element of normal, human cunning 
aided their perpetuation, for historically it appeared that 
they always shouted with the loudest and, at times of 
national stress and faction, occupied the fence, to alight 
upon the winning side when all danger was past. 

The founder of the family doubtless possessed high 
intelligence combined with other gifts, for he won 
distinction in his day, followed the Law with success, 
and achieved a large fortune and a baronetcy to crown 
his labours; but no subsequent member of the clan 
emulated his performance, though the race continued 
to prosper and better its worldly inheritance, thanks to 
certain qualities of industry manifested by individuals, 
and a love of pelf which belonged to the family tradition. 
Since their foundation they had enlarged the borders of 
the ancestral and original estate, making of Firebrace 
one of the most considerable and far-spreading domains 
in East Devon. 

Danger had, indeed, once threatened us in early 
Georgian times, when a young baronet fluttered the 
dove-cot and alarmed his kin by kicking over the traces, 
squandering his patrimony, displaying characteristics 
quite foreign to the family genius and * going the pace’ 
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as they used to say ; but happily this egregious lad was 
killed in a duel before he had time to threaten the 
fabric, and his successor—a younger brother of staunch 
Temple-Fortune pattern—saved the situation. 

Those were the days before death and estate duties 
had been invented to break racial continuity, destroy 
the old order and confound the rights of possession. 

Other occasional rakes there also were ; though not 
in the direct line, and a watchful Providence usually 
suppressed them ; but there came a time in the history 
of these people when their stability was threatened in 
serious particulars at last, and the narrative of their 
downfall and ultimate disappearance is so distinctive 
and still so completely unknown, that I am minded to 
relate it before the facts have vanished from human 
knowledge. I remain the sole depository to acquaint 
my fellow creatures with such personal and intimate 
incidents ; but circumstances have altered the situation 
and before, in my person, the family ceases to exist 
and far-flung Firebrace becomes a region of desirable 
building sites, I propose to rehearse the strange story. 
Though whether I shall destroy the narrative when 
complete, or permit it to survive me is yet a question. 
To set down the facts and refresh my own memory as 
I proceed may be sufficient entertainment ; while to 
place the unsuspected truth before my fellow creatures 
can hurt none now and reflect on nothing but my own 
memory. This it must inevitably enrich, since the 
infamous enjoy a mightier renown, in measure of their 
iniquity, than any wan lustre that fades upon the dormi- 
tories of the virtuous. 
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One need not probe the past deeper than Sir Victor 
Temple-Fortune—an early Victorian of the prevalent 
pattern. He reigned over Firebrace and was lord of 
the manor in those uneventful days when squire, parson, 
doctor and possibly schoolmaster sufficed a parish and 
answered the requirements of the folk. Sir Victor was 
a humanitarian and believed in some measure of decency 
for his dependents. He liked his cottages to look 
happy as well as the people who lived in them. He 
let it be understood that smiling faces gave him pleasure, 
while those that scowled caused him annoyance. He 
was far more ignorant than his poor, who had learned 
from experience much outside his imagination ; but 
though it is impossible for those born in the purple 
ever to gauge the mentality of the humble and needy, 
Sir Victor made laudable efforts in that direction. He 
deprecated education and opposed its advance as a peril 
to the State, but he considered the creature comforts 
of his flock and always maintained that not only labour- 
ing men but their wives and children, had as much 
right to be nourished, clothed and fed as his own hunters. 
His village loved him and respected him, as it had loved 
and respected his forefathers. He feared God and ruled 
his little world benignly, so that when he fell, the folk 
of his generation prophesied that there could never be 
another squire like him. Others in former years under 
the dynasty had similarly prophesied when previous 
lords of the manor were gathered in. 

Sir Victor's end was clouded by undeserved accidents 
of fate. There came a time when he felt it his duty 
to enter Parliament, and nothing but a keen sense of 
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obligation inspired this intention, for he was a country 
gentleman to the bone, disliked the life of cities and 
entertained no more than inherited ideas on political 
questions. He stood for his own constituency at a 
general election, and the issue appeared so certain that 
he had already rented a considerable mansion in the 
metropolis and planned the future before polling-day. 
A Whig opposed him—a self-made fellow of no descent 
but prodigious wealth and the brain-power that had 
acquired it. His honeyed tongue and generous promises 
created a body of opinion in his favour. He told the 
people that they did not know they were born; he 
condemned their ignorance, bade them gird and play 
the man. From the first he carried far heavier metal 
than Sir Victor, because he had himself risen from the 
ranks and understood what the poor thought and felt 
and endured. He not only employed an abler election 
agent, but himself worked in an obtrusive manner 
quite beyond the power of his opponent, who had never 
known the meaning of work and was saturated with 
dignity and refinement. But the Whig suffered from 
no shackles of tradition, or those ingrained and ancient 
loyalties that regulated Sir Victor’s private and public 
conduct. The rascal said things about the baronet, that 
Sir Victor was constitutionally incapable of saying, or 
even thinking, about anybody. Bewildered before such 
differences of opinion and their forcible utterance, Sir 
Victor strove to take a stouter line himself upon the 
hustings ; but he was without imagination and when 
faced with audiences drawn from beyond the ambit of 
Firebrace, towered like a well-meaning but ineffectual 
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camel among them, and suggested some unhappy victim 
of the bull-ring impotent to destroy his nimble 
persecutors. To be heckled was a new and hideous 
experience that came in with the Reform Bill, which 
had been recently passed, and Sir Victor always set down 
his discomfiture and ultimate defeat to that atrocious 
measure. For he lost the election—by a small majority 
it is true ; but he was called to suffer failure and could not 
recover his ancient confidence or aplomb after that 
staggering experience. Other disasters followed. His 
wife, sinking under the blow, was never the same woman 
again and passed untimely at the age of seventy-one ; 
while of his progeny, his eldest son was a soldier and 
fell upon the field, leaving the succession to Bertram 
Temple-Fortune, who had gone into trade and felt no 
particular desire to come out of it. One daughter 
Sir Victor also possessed, who attained to the peerage. 
A lovely and aspiring creature, she captured a viscount 
at nineteen and became a lady-in-waiting. But disgrace 
attended her distinctions for, in a moment of madness, 
she bit her thumb at Queen Victoria and the aulic 
splendours of the royal bed-chamber were swiftly denied 
her for ever. As a little boy I made the lady’s acquain- 
tance and found her a salty and refreshing experience. 
She eyed me through her lorgnette and said : “ Temple- 
Fortune men always grow up like barbers’ blocks, but, 
thank God, you're hideous. Perhaps you've got a 
brain. You look as though you might have.” 

She was right : I had. 

On the passing of Sir Victor, his younger son, Bertram, 
succeeded ; but he allowed business to absorb the greater 
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part of his immense energy and better liked to be called 
an iron-master than a man of title. 

Three sons he begat on Rosamunde, his wife, and 
their names were Harry, Nicol and Irwin. Harry and 
Nicol were typical Temple-Fortunes—tall, handsome, 
blonde, inane and wholly agreeable; while Irwin— 
the teller of this tale—was fashioned on a different pattern 
that no trick of atavism has ever served to explain. I 
was dark, to begin with, and somewhat undersized ; 
but my brow was broad, my will potent, my force of 
charactcr such that those familiar with the family judged 
me to be a changeling. An ancient portrait suggested 
me, and my father judged that I must resemble an early 
baronet, whose record evinced unsocial qualities and 
caused anxiety in the reign of George I; but he never 
had occasion to quarrel with me, save once, when he 
desired that I, too, should become an iron-master in my 
turn and enter his famous foundry. This I declined 
to do, because I possessed unique gifts of mind in another 
direction, and aspired to become a physician. From 
earliest childhood, when my horrified mother found me 
cutting up live frogs, to see how they worked, I mani- 
fested a desire for the profession, and in due course, 
after a career of extraordinary brilliance for a Temple- 
Fortune at Harrow, took a First at Cambridge and then 
entered upon a medical career. 

Sir Bertram presently retired from business, appointing 
Harry, his eldest son, to fill his place. But my brother 
lacked the parental grip and driving power. He hated 
business, better loving the sporting amenities of his home 
and the community of the country side. He was 
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excitable, vain and easily unbalanced. Our father, 
however, troubled but little, for he knew that Harry 
disliked the works and would turn them into a company 
the moment his eyes were closed. Not seldom in his 
last years he lamented my refusal to carry them on. 

“You are the only member of the family who ever 
had enough brains to fill a salt-spoon,”’ he told me, “* and 
you must needs squander them upon a learned profession 
that is quite unlikely to get you anywhere. Your 
brothers are both dolts and will doubtless breed dolts 
and run true to form; but from you something better 
might have been expected.” 

He died intolerably wealthy, following his wife, 
who pre-deceased him by two years. Thus we three 
were left: Harry, who had succeeded; Nicol, an 
invertebrate ass of nervous disposition, who spent most 
of his time at Firebrace and worried about his health ; 
and myself, now in practice and tending to grow a little 
tired of the grind. My father had left me the where- 
with-all to set up a plate in Harley Street if I so willed ; 
but my present purpose was to go round the world and 
write a classic on rheumatism, concerning which 
universal ailment I believed my knowledge already 
exceeded that of the profession. 

Six months after my father’s death, Harry, now a man 
of five and forty, rid himself of the foundry and married 
a childless widow. She was but two years younger 
than himself—a gracious and charming woman for 
whom he had long entertained devotion. They were 
wed a year after her husband died, and one year later 


the lady bore a son. His advent did two things. Ie 
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reduced his mother to chronic invalidism and it woke 
in his father a wave of such passionate devotion as few 
men entertain even for their first-born. Henceforth 
Harry's life revolved about the cradle. The infant 
actually exercised a sort of unconscious control over 
him. It steadied him, made him more temperate, 
proved a healthy influence, awoke in him such affection 
as I had judged him incapable of feeling for anybody 
but himself. Most men regard their hostages to fortune 
without these exaggerated emotions ; but for my brother, 
the babe came like the Light for Paul and transformed 
him—upon the whole for the better. His circle laughed 
at the importance he attached to progeny ; but I under- 
stood it in a measure. He could have no more children 
by his wife, and failure of issue had meant that Nicol 
would succeed—poor Nicol—a vacuous and nerveless 
soul, who had never owned to a love affair in his life 
and whose first mundane interest was the operation of 
his heart and pulse. But Harry, more deeply imbued 
with Temple-Fortune traditions, naturally desired that 
a son should take his place in fullness of time and 
carry on the old order so long as our Constitution still 
remained. 

Thus, then, stood the situation when I sold a growing 
practice in the Midlands, left Harley Street in abeyance, 
planned my tour and came to spend a week upon 
ancestral soil and say ‘ good-bye’ to my brothers before 
departure. 

Harry and Stella—his ailing partner—welcomed me, 
while Nicol proved as ever rich in new and puzzling 
symptoms for my professional consideration. Both men 
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entertained the highest possible opinion of me, admitted 
my mental superiority and proclaimed me as the only 
Temple-Fortune with claims to real distinction. It 
was a seemly attitude and, upon this final visit, I 
approached them—with no brotherly regard, indeed, 
but in my usual spirit of good-natured tolerance and 
friendship. Thereupon there happened the series of 
events that excuse the following chronicle. 


CHAPTER II 


\ V, three brothers sat one night, after Stella had 
left the table, drank port and nibbled walnuts together. 
The hour was rich in portent for all of us and a spirit 
malign might well have become actually tangible in 
that ancient dining-room had our perceptions been 
acute enough to discern it. But even I failed to feel 
any consciousness of that sinister presence, and only in 
after time, as I reflected upon the nidus, or egg, hatched 
from our casual chatter did my senses perceive the 
presence that brooded over us and the demon sprung 
from my own dissertation on a popular subject. 

Around us brooded the portraits of our ancestors, 
including the somewhat ill-favoured gentleman I was 
thought to resemble. Most of these massive canvases 
were, artistically, worthless; but among them the 
three R’s—Reynolds, Raeburn and Romney—were all 
represented, and possessed some value. 

I remember that Harry, whose literary interests were 
confined to stories of crime and who prided himself 
on expert knowledge of the subject, had extolled a 
recent story book, while Nicol asked me as to whom 
among the practitioners in this field I set highest. 

Thereupon, in an expansive mood, I illuminated the 
subject. 

“The rise and success of the murder story,” I told 
them, “ dates from the war. It found the minds of an 
embittered and ferocious younger generation ready and 
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willing to receive it, and it has since battened on our 
mental perturbations and offered the people what was 
worthy of them. For the most part these stories move 
on a low plane of cunning and villainy opposed to still 
greater cunning combined with virtue ; and the end is 
always the same: an ultimate triumph for virtue and 
the punishment and defeat of the criminal. Thus 
these romances tend to deviate from truth and reality 
in the interests of all that goes by the name of good 
morals. They are generally valueless as art, rarely 
concerned with the truth of human nature, and the 
best of them reveal no more than the ingenuity that 
goes to a game of chess, or solution of a mathematical 
problem. Crime, of course, is a tremendous factor in 
human affairs and has been a rich domain for art since 
the days of the Greek tragedians ; but they never paltered 
with it, or reduced it to the proportions of a detective 
novel ; nor did the masters of our own Golden Age, or 
the great writers of fiction that have followed 
them. 

“ Everything depends upon the point of view, the 
bent of mind and the contemporary attitude to which 
conscience in our time has reached. Crime and 
punishment the ancients well understood, and their 
masterpieces built upon that sure Nemesis awaiting the 
criminal, even though his errors were committed in all 
innocence and the hideous dilemmas resulting from them 
utterly undeserved ; but sin and the consciousness of 
sin was a subtler and far more dreadful concept, leading 
the way to mental remorse and self-torture—a sort of 
misery clean outside the theories of Greek or Roman. 
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To sin in thought and suffer from the undying furies 
of the mind was the heritage of a later religion ; but 
being myself possessed and saturated with the pagan 
spirit, these modern disabilities do not disturb me. 
“Tam not criminally minded, needless to say, but if 
I were, I should take murder seriously and approach it 
on a very much higher plane than the average writer 
of murder stories. To wallow in blood is only milk 
for babes, as you will perceive in a moment if you 
consider the criterion of the perfect murder. Obviously 
this must be that a death shall create no element of 
suspicion, or be for one moment associated with crime ; 
and while, in novels, such perfection is never attained 
and the inadequate assassin invariably run to earth, 
I feel very little doubt that in real life the process often 
proceeds upon different lines. If you want the perfect 
murder, you must look for it in real life, and even so 
I do not aim at the obvious. Because a murder mystery 
is never solved, that by no means entitles the performer 
to highest praise. It is the murder that is not suspected 
and the murderer innocent of suspicion—that create a 
masterpiece. The deaths inflicted by gifted assassins of 
this rank can only be guessed at, because their achieve- 
ments are never discovered or proclaimed. Such 
masters are quite content to blush unseen, for minds of 
this order are superior to the trumpet of fame, and a 
sense of superb competence must doubtless be their 
only reward. A great reward surely, for who is there 
amongst us, whatever he may pretend, that feels honestly 
conscious of superb competence in any capacity 2” 


“And what is your idea of a really high-class 
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murder ?”’ inquired Harry. “ What classic example of 
this superb competence occurs to you ?” 

I drank another glass of his very fine port, but shook 
my head at the question. 

“Evolution must have its way in the field of crime 
as in all else,” I replied, “and if you want murder in 
excelsis you must look ahead. I know of no murder 
thus committed, but that is not to say there may not 
already exist practitioners capable and efficient enough— 
also safe enough, for it is a condition of their art that it 
would bring absolute immunity. 

‘The supreme murders of the future will doubtless 
be conducted from a plane where the artist operates 
beyond all human ken, proceeding to dispense destiny 
after the manner of the invisible gods. To work 
psychologically is what may be expected from the 
future craftsmen. They will remove murder from 
those sordid and disgusting details that usually accom- 
pany it. They will concentrate upon the mentality 
of their victim, learn the secrets of his character, calculate 
its weakness, measure its strength and, slowly but surely, 
create a condition of mind to do their work for them, 
inducing the possibility of downfall, sapping, under- 
mining, rendering the citadel of the doomed man’s 
life precarious and ultimately destroying it. Suggestion 
will be their shadowy weapon, not blunt instruments, or 
‘automatics’, or rare vegetable poisons. Suggestion, 
aimed at those qualities of their prey most open to 
react under it, will accomplish the ultimate purpose 
and, through disasters of the mind, pave the way to 
ultimate disasters of the body which can only be explained 
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afterwards by what the dead have suffered. Suicide may 
thus be induced, or a fret and frenzy rendering the subject 
of the experiment so indifferent to existence that he 
takes senseless risks terminated by a fatal accident. An 
assassin of this quality would labour to produce an 
atmosphere and fill the victim's mental lungs with it 
until he could no longer breathe ; while, when his 
extinction follows, the last word ever to be mentioned 
in connection with it would be ‘murder’; the last 
persons to be connected with his death, them who 
caused it.” 

“And you'd get what they call a perfect murder ?” 
asked Nicol. 

“Perfection is beyond us under any circumstances,” 
Itold him. “ Only the unconscious attain to perfection. 
Consciousness itself precludes it, since we can always 
conceive of something better than our best; but a 
crime, worthy to be called the perfect murder, could 
doubtless be committed along those subterranean and 
invisible channels. Probably such removals have been 
accomplished successfully before to-day. For in the 
domain of the mind, no positive clue can ever exist and 
no proof is possible. Nothing would ever appear that 
even suspicion can point to—nothing to warrant arrest 
or trial, nothing to associate the secret thug with any 
unfortunate individual he may destroy. 

“Something along these lines is already common 
knowledge,” I continued, “though it appears, not in 
cultured circles but amidst the most primitive conditions 
possible. Our own peasants will still talk of ‘ill- 
wishing ’, and believe that it lies in the power of witch 
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or wizard to murder from a distance. Of old that 
idiotic superstition caused the death of many innocent 
persons by burning. But the most recent inquiries 
prove that it continues to flourish among aboriginal 
tribes of the Empire. An explorer describes the practice 
of sorcery called ‘ purri-purri’ by the Australian natives 
of Queensland. Mysterious deaths occur, and since 
the uneducated blacks believe that no death is natural, 
they all attribute it in such cases to auto-suggestion. 
The * purri-purri’ man, who is probably also a tribal 
leader, lets it be known that his victims are under ‘ purri’, 
and their imagination does the rest. 

“In the case of our imaginary psychological murder, 
of course, the situation is altered and no explanation, 
imaginary or real, ever appears to suggest foul play. 
The snail leaves more trace of his progress than such a 
murderer. There is nothing to show, for no chemist 
can discover a mental poison, no analyst reveal its 
existence, nor the whole might of Scotland Yard 
associate such a tragedy with a human destroyer. From 
afar, invisible, impalpable Death flies, and none may 
distinguish its shape, or hear the muffled beating of its 
wings. 

“Tt would be jolly difficult,” said Harry. 

“Not to an agent adequately endowed,” I pointed 
out. “One assumes, of course, a keen spirit with a 
formidable weapon at his service in the shape of brain- 
power ; but given that, he ought to win out sooner or 
later. Intimate knowledge of the subject to be destroyed 
must be acquired and form the foundation for the crime. 
Success would argue a highly competent psychologist, 
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and since the science of the soul is still in its infancy, I 
repeat that absolute perfection lies beyond us; but we 
should be quite clever enough to delude our fellow 
creatures, who have less brains than ourselves. Given a 
steely spirit, impervious to the probe of conscience or 
remorse, he would attain his purpose without a pang or a 
fear.” 

“Still, devilish difficult,” persisted Harry. “ The 
unexpected always crops up in murder cases, and you've 
got to remember this, Irwin : the mind of the murderer 
becomes quite a different thing after the murder 
from what it was before. The act itself has tremendous 
significance and alters his thinking machine—often 
putting it out of gear and awakening just those emotions 
of dread and remorse that the criminal imagined he 
could never feel.... And those are the emotions that 
often end by making him give himself away to the 
sleuths.”’ 

“If so-called ‘sleuths’ become involved, then it is 
far short of a perfect murder,” I explained. “‘ Difficulties 
there may be, but they will not lie in any danger of 
detection. Granted that the man who murders through 
the mind has need to encounter difficulties ; but they 
will appear before and not after the commission of his 
crime. They may, of course, defeat him and enable 
his quarry to escape. The supreme difficulty lies in 
this, that it is safe to assume there will always be about 
the sufferer eager and willing persons to allay his mental 
torment and combat the torture from which he suffers. 
The progress of his increasing malady will appear and 
be opposed by the affection and goodwill of individuals, 
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though they are powerless to explain it. But, given 
complete understanding of character and knowledge of 
the victim, then channels should be found for entrance 
to that poison gas against which there is no mask ; and 
that done he cannot escape. Few men are invulnerable 
and the heel of your particular Achilles needs only to be 
discovered. Now some coffee, my lad, and one of your 
Havannahs.”’ 

“My God!” exclaimed Nicol. “I shouldn’t like 
you to want to murder me, old man !” 

““ My business is life, not death,” I answered. ‘“ You 
think I’m a hard case ; but most doctors have tolerable 
warm hearts, though they may be called to wear cold 
breastplates over them. The profession lacks senti- 
mentality, though it hides plenty of sentiment. Not 
doctors, but science in the abstract is the arch murderer, 
and if the world of science took common cause against 
the villainies it furthers and began to regard as criminal 
those anti-social inventions that blot its story, then a future 
generation of mothers might breed their sons in peace 
and the present, innocent generation of humanity admit 
no need to learn the use of gas-masks and safety chambers. 
Vaults are to bury the dead, not secure the living from 
death. We yelp about falling birth-rates, failing to see 
that the accursed science of wholesale murder is largely 
responsible for them in every country claiming to be 
civilized. The murderer, great or small, is a damnable 
blot on any sort of civilization and would never get 
any mercy from me. Englishmen are not bloody- 
minded as a rule. We do not train our children in the 
use of lethal weapons. Our infants-in-arms are in the 
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arms of a loving mother or father, and it is hard even to 
bring our armies to the standard of successful exter- 
mination against other armies. We arm because we 
must, to preserve our independence from those hunger- 
ing to destroy it. Murder hangs like a thunder cloud 
over the earth and I curse its infernal name, whenever I 
trouble to curse anything.” 

Thus I changed the subject and presently took occasion 
to interest my brothers in their personal hobbies and 
give them an opportunity to talk in their turn. For, 
while I thus prattled to entertain them with my nimble 
understanding, there had come to me strange thoughts 
unbidden and ideas unlike any to be remembered from 
the past. Out of my own idle chatter there was created 
for me the phantom of an inspiration, and the impulse 
of a strange, new monitor moved in my subconscious 
mind. It awoke no horror, for I am under few illusions 
as to our animal composition ; but it aroused considerable 
interest and one regret ; I was sorry that I had opened 
my mouth quite so wide. Yet, considering Harry 
and Nicol in this connection, I felt no real need for 
care. They were men after the commonplace pattern, 
and the things that they heard went in as a rule at one 
ear, Only to emerge quickly enough through the other. 
Therefore I guessed that my words would be forgotten 
as speedily as last night’s dream. 


CHAPTER III 


‘I. domain of Firebrace, beyond its typical, old 
English village, ancient house of prayer, congeries of 
thatched cottages and far-spreading farmhouses amid 
their meadows, woodlands and tilth, embraced agreeable 
features. Beneath the church aisles large deposits of 
Temple-Fortune dust were enshrined, and at the right 
hand of the altar, an enormity, embracing our coat of 
arms, with cherubs and skulls and cross-bones, adorned 
the last resting-place of the family’s founder ; but more 
agreeable evidences of past activity still remained. An 
industrious ancestor had loved trees and created one 
really distinguished plantation in the shape of a pinetum 
where, now grown to adult splendour, a magnificent 
colony of conifers flourished. Their fame was great 
in arboreal circles, and enthusiasts came from all parts of 
Europe to behold our red-woods, our cedars and our 
majestic spruces and pines. Here, as I remember, I had 
witnessed of old a struggle to the death between a red 
squirrel and a grey. The complete theory and practice 
of civilization was embodied in their battle, for, armed 
with sharper and stronger teeth and claws, the intruder 
conquered and the native perished. 

Another forbear had devoted his life to horticulture. 
Him we were called to thank for a gigantic orangery, 
half as large as the palm house at Kew, which was 
attached to Firebrace Hall, and glimmered hugely still, 
like a soap-bubble blown out of a mighty clay pipe. 
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Here he had grown every citrus fruit it was possible 
to secure, along with many other subtropical wonders 
of nature. The orangery had long languished and 
Harry was in a mind to pull ic down ; but then it struck 
him that here would be a perfect day-nursery for his new- 
born son when the weather turned inclement, so the 
glass-house was preserved for his heir’s future 
entertainment. 

Another feature worthy of respect was the famous 
Grey Lady’s Drive—a mile-long avenue that started 
two hundred yards from the fore-court of the mansion 
and extended parallel with the coast line through noble 
forests of oak, ash and beech. Some of the finest green- 
sward in Devon carpeted the drive, and beneath the 
timber on either side there extended close cover of 
evergreen laurel and rhododendron. A legend had 
given the place its name and ancient rustics still believed 
that if living eyes should behold the Grey Lady walking, 
disaster and sudden death might be counted upon for 
the lords of the land. 

As for the hall itself it belonged to the pseudo-Italian 
order of huge, lumpish dwelling-houses with massive 
porticos that still plentifully adorn our borders. It 
was a mansion of five-and-twenty bedrooms and 
enormous dwelling-chambers, which my father had 
brought up to date and rendered exceedingly com- 
fortable. An extensive staff was always demanded and 
the stock had been replenished from generation to 
generation, for the families of old retainers furnished 
young ones and some of the domestics could date back 
their punctual service, through their bygone great- 
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grandfathers and great-grandmothers, for a hundred 
years. The hall stood but half a mile from the sea and 
upon our two miles of foreshore lay a unique formation 
created by some landslide in prehistoric time. The 
convulsion had launched some two thousand acres 
of Firebrace downward into the sea and created a plateau 
joined to the mainland, but subtending the cliffs and 
spreading beneath them not fifty feet above sea level. 
The place was forest-clad and full of beauty—a haunt of 
picnic people and field botanists. We had our own 
little port and harbour—built when labour cost less 
than to-day—and one Temple-Fortune was famed for 
his yachting and maritime travels in past days; but of 
late only Nicol ever evinced much delight in the sea. 
He had been taught to row, sail and manage a boat in 
his youth and still enjoyed the pastime in a small way 
and kept a little yacht. But he was mean and never 
built anything worth money ; he was also lacking in 
nerve and would not have risked a blow in mid-Channel 
for the world. He talked of expeditions and planned 
voyages for his thirty-ton cutter, to the Hebrides and 
elsewhere ; but one knew that such adventures would 
not mature, and it is certain that he and his craft and 
crew had never been out of sight of land. 

Above the harbour, perched in a nook of the silver- 
grey cliffs, stood a gazebo or watch-tower with a 
comfortable chamber on the ground floor. This was 
my own favourite coign of vantage when at Firebrace. 
I had loved its seclusion as a boy and, when missing, as 
often happened, it was always in the gazebo that my 
attendants found me. 
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from the beginning of human time. I entertain no 
quarrel with this state of affairs. I was born into it 
and accept it as in the nature of things. Those names 
burn brightest in history that stood for it, lived under 
its banner and advanced its everlasting cause. Nor 
should I be prepared to share the pious hope that on 
other planets, revolving round mightier suns than ours, 
conscious life of infinitely longer duration than man’s 
may exist in a nobler spirit, with wider understanding, 
deeper experience, inspired by higher principles and 
greater sense of truth. Super-terrestrial beings there 
well may be; but for them, as for us, life without 
selfishness is unthinkable. Selfishness is the blood in 
the veins of life and the heart in its body. The fittest 
survive, and while we may not call our fellow vermin 
—rats, black-beetles, green flies and the like—selfish, 
yet for us a steely armour of eternal and sleepless egotism 
must be vital to success. 

The age-long battle proceeds between nation and 
nation, man and man, child and child, and victory 
continues to go to the sharpest teeth and claws, where it 
always went. These are fundamental facts and no 
League of Nations, or any similar altruistic dream, can 
ever alter them ; but most of us go on pretending the 
opposite about ourselves and everybody else ; and it is 
this ineradicable element of universal pretence that makes 
the subject of human nature such a difficult branch of 
knowledge. 

An experience of some five-and-twenty thousand 
years has taught consciousness that the one thing most 
necessary to conceal is the truth about itself. We are 
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born with that endowment. To proclaim the truth 
of himself; or persist in uttering truth as he conceived 
it, would ruin any man who attempted to do so, and end 
in death or the lunatic asylum. All civilization is 
built on dissimulation, because our instinct of self- 
preservation makes it vital that we should not be ‘ seen 
through’; and the dread of that disaster compels us, 
for the most part, to be animals in hiding, pursuing our 
gregarious existence with a wary, watchful eye on 
our own burrow, or funk-hole, and ever ready to dive 
therein when any threat to our eternal pretence is 
suspected, or any fear that a shadow of the truth about 
us has escaped. The instinct is international ; diplomacy 
between kingdoms has been built upon it, since bluff, 
not love, makes our petty world go round. 

It happens, however, that a physician enjoys excep- 
tional opportunities, in virtue of his trade, to study human 
nature, since he is apt to confront it with its armour 
off and its defences down. Doctors as a rule do not 
avail themselves of this facility, but in my case I have 
always done so, and the experience has not enhanced 
my admiration for our kind. 

To what other general convictions I had attained this 
narrative must in due course reveal; but such was I 
when the idea of possessing Firebrace first entered my 
mind, along with the gathering conviction that this 
achievement would add to my welfare, increase my 
power and prove of personal benefit and advantage 
during my brief existence as a conscious being. One 
notes an entertaining breakdown in philosophy at this 
juncture, for the immense desirability of attaining such a 
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possession obscured the vital question for me until it 
was too late to examine it. I did not ask myself how 
this domain would appear when confronted with my 
own inner nature and capacity. I did not consider 
whether I was competent to digest such a huge meal, 
or weigh my personal limitations, prepossessions and 
powers before the sudden demand of a great fortune. 
Like a child I felt an over-mastering desire for the moon, 
without any serious consideration of what I might be 
able to do with it when I got it. 

An irrational impulse towards freedom was probably 
at the bottom of the whole inspiration, and for the time 
my subtle reasoning powers remained in abeyance. 
For a moment this Jack-o’-Lantern beguiled me and I 
—who knew better than most men, the nonsense of 
any such ideal as liberty—allowed myself to seek it. I 
elevated the fiction of freedom into a stimulation, a 
challenge, a new and tonic condiment to life. For a 
season it made the past look curiously pale under the 
blaze of its false fire, and, as love transforms and colours 
existence temporally for those who meet with it, so 
now my former ambitions and purposes appeared drab, 
grey, even contemptible. Who that might acquire 
Firebrace would devote his little measure of days to the 
better understanding of rheumatism? Who, not in 
his dotage, would set such a career higher than the 
freedom of body and mind, of will and thought, that 
great possessions offered ? 

Little has ever amused me; but I can still win a left- 
handed entertainment from the downfall of intelligence 
that put the question thus. I explain it by the contempt 
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that I had ever entertained for my own species, and 
probably none but a misanthrope has erred so completely, 
or been captured in such a hopeless confusion of values, 

Such was I ; and now I will unveil the matter of my 
thoughts as I sat in the gazebo and stared upon the sea. 
Murder was the matter of my thoughts, since only so 
might the object of them be attained. Three lives 
stood between me and Firebrace ; three threads needed 
to be cut before I could occupy a niche in that unknown, 
unguessed temple of triumphant murderers, concealed 
for ever behind the impenetrable curtains of their own 
perfection. 


CHAPTER IV 


E.. a well-bred man, my eldest brother displayed 
defects not to be expected. He was a snob, which is 
unusual with long descent, and he possessed a restless, 
rather vulgar spirit that desired admiration and was 
always ready to do foolish things if he could win it. 
But no wise man admires the performance of foolish 
things. He had been spoiled by our mother, with whom 
he was ever the favourite. Her standards were low, 
and success in field games and the display of foolhardy 
courage satisfied her. In his prime he had chosen his 
friends from those who lived for sport, and he still 
preferred that sort of company to all others. Culture 
of any kind, other than physical, remained a sealed 
book to him ; but he was as careful about his weight 
as a jockey, and took infinite pams to preserve his 
fimess, though in reality fit for nothing. He was 
wayward, ill-balanced, and naturally prone to excess. 
Only vanity and the desire to shine on the links, or 
hunting-field kept him temperate. Thus great, potential 
power was wasted on pitiful pleasures, and he moved 
in the sickening atmosphere that absence of intellect 
must inevitably create. Even his bravery was not 
tempered with commonsense. He took idiotic risks in 
order that idiots might applaud him. He was ever in 
extremes, as his insensate devotion to his infant son 


testified, and his attitude to the child beggared reason. 
34 
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The atom was his graven image and he worshipped it, 
allowing his whole life to be coloured with its future 
welfare and importance. 

If Harry, then, possessed the mentality of a groom, 
my brother Nicol might have been likened to the 
average long-shore sailor-man and harbour loafer. 
Courage was the last thing to be looked for from him, 
however. Health persisted as his sole preoccupation 
and trifling natural delicacy he exaggerated into a cruel 
cross that fate had called him to bear for no fault of 
his own. He went under a load of imaginary complaints 
and thus condoned his idle and worthless life. The sea 
he loved and felt himself the better upon it ; though he 
feared it also and never trusted it. Some measure of 
his stricken attitude to life was a pose; but he had 
allowed it to grow upon him until it became, not only 
a burden to himself, but a nuisance to other people. 
He was rather a lonely man in consequence, yet that 
did not trouble him. He kept a close fist for sub- 
ordinates, but he exacted much service and never lifted 
his hand to any action that another hand could do for 
him. He lived at Firebrace through the summer, and 
Harry tolerated him with more patience than I should 
have felt disposed to show; while during the winter 
months he always went to Cannes, where practised an 
English doctor in whom he felt confidence. In me 
also he put great trust, and declared that my 
prescriptions ministered in satisfactory fashion to his 
eternal symptoms. 

“If I could afford it, old chap,” he said to me on one 
occasion, “I should give you a generous screw to devote 
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your genius to me and look after my ceaseless, physical 
tribulations alone.” 

I thanked him for the gratifying thought and reminded 
him that I was always at his command. For I never 
quarrelled with either of my brothers, despicable though 
they were, and Harry also liked me well and, indeed, 
declared himself as proud of me. 

“You're the only Temple-Fortune that ever had a 
brain,” he often said. 

The sole excuse for beings of this sort, and that 
inadequate, lies in the argument of their value for other 
people. They provide abundant work for their betters, 
and in these days, when labour is paid good wages and 
the feudal times are sped, the requirements of the idle 
rich circulate a great deal of money. 

I contemplated the world without Harry and Nicol 
and envisaged their advantages vested in me. I did not 
blame either of my kinsmen for their selfishness, or 
their mean concepts of life and happiness, their waste 
of power—in a word, their ignorance. I merely felt 
that from such prosperity it would be possible for me 
to glean far more than could ever lie within their puny 
ambit. I was reminded of a reflection from Goethe : 
“One can truly esteem him who does not look out for 
himself,” said the philosopher. But real life refutes 
many of the sagacious and seemingly true things said 
about it, and where shall you find even the most altruistic 
who did not look out for himself? One cannot escape 
the laws of nature. 

Having passed this precious pair in review, I next 
considered my remarks of the previous night as bearing 
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upon the contemplated enterprise. For in a mind of 
my calibre, quality is bound to lurk even in one’s lightest 
utterances. Serpentine wisdom as well as serpentine 
poison escapes automatically, given the impulse to liberate 
it. 

Had my brothers belonged to a more notable order 
of men, no design such as I now harboured is likely to 
have been thrust upon me. I was aware that they 
possessed many friends and enjoyed the regard, even the 
respect, of various respectable persons. I had heard 
them praised for worthy conduct and humane consider- 
ation of others. Negative virtues were ascribed to them 
that I had failed to detect ; but these trifling good marks 
availed nothing against my gathering purpose. 

Again, had immense difficulties appeared to challenge 
me, it is possible that I might have abandoned the 
quest ; but in truth there were no difficulties of a nature 
to gravel a mind like mine. I had cleared them away 
over-night between two glasses of port. I had, indeed, 
spoken wiselier than I knew and was now almost 
astonished to discover how well my theory of murder 
by suggestion met the case. Its appositeness actually 
entertained me and I believe I laughed, as a child will 
laugh when it fits the wanted scrap into a jig-saw puzzle. 
But I did not laugh long. Professional instinct restrained 
me, for it is a part of scientific training ever to suspect 
the obvious. 

I turned to another aspect of the challenge and 
presently enjoyed an exhilarating experience as a result ; 
for from what first struck me as a considerable difficulty, 
there emerged the most triumphant and helpful 
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discovery, richly rewarding my realistic bent of mind 
and advancing the good cause. 

This appeared when I began to consider the present 
heir to the baronetcy. No massive problem attaches to 
the smudging out of an infant life. One may even 
regard the operation as ethically sound, for if it is better 
not to live at all than to be summoned to existence, 
then the next best thing is to win dismissal before you 
know what has befallen you. But in the theory now 
to guide my procedure, a baby could have no part. 
It was safe against suggestion, being as yet mindless 
and incapable of receiving suggestion. Other means 
for infant Rupert Temple-Fortune’s obliteration would 
need to be employed; but that was a small matter 
compared with the immense significance of such obliter- 
ation. Herein appeared the aforesaid triumph, for 
Rupert’s death meant much more and a mighty advance 
along the predetermined way. It could be said that 
I was killing two birds with one stone on the day this 
baby took leave of life, for such an event of all others 
was best calculated to plunge his father into a chaos 
of intemperate grief and so endanger his own existence 
by the very constitution of the man. The biblical but 
horrible saying might thus be reversed and, when poor 
Rupert tasted the sour grapes of death, his father’s 
teeth be set on edge. 

An intellect such as mine attains to the emotionless 
quality of mathematics, approaching every question as 
insensitively as the iceberg approaches the ship that it 
is destined to sink. Thus a minor facet of the future 
for one moment occupied my thoughts, It was the 
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would become Harry’s successor—a progression to be 
deprecated, because if Nicol were going to enjoy his 
elevation, even for five minutes, it meant double death 
duties when his turn came. Nicol, therefore, should 
obviously go first. Nor did any apparent reason exist 
why he should not. Then only Harry’s death would 
be called to feed the vampire of the State. 

Arrived at this general survey I rose, left the gazebo 
and determined to return to the house by way of Grey 
Lady’s Drive, a favourite ramble of mine where seldom 
any fellow creature was to be encountered. This 
afternoon, however, two human beings shared the 
drive with me, and emerging into it from the woods, 
a woman and child appeared before me, where Rupert 
slept in his perambulator and Nita Maydew drove him 
slowly along. Though a native, Nita possessed con- 
siderable vigour of mind and measure of ambition. 
She enjoyed a quick intelligence which proclaimed her 
no true Devonian. For these qualities her grandmother 
had to be thanked—a Spanish lady’s-maid from the 
past, who had married a gamekeeper and merged her 
individuality in our ancient Maydew clan. But the 
castanets were obvious in Nita. She had dark brown 
eyes, intensely black, fine hair, a beautiful, firm mouth 
with delicate down upon the upper lip, and a well-knit, 
sturdy figure—strong rather than graceful. From her 
childhood Nita had determined to be a nurse. It was 
a passion with her ; but she aspired to the highest ranks 
of the profession, went to London, worked exceedingly 
hard at Ormonde Street, passed a dozen examinations 
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and took the highest honours her chosen trade could 
offer. She dreamed of a matronship some day in a great 
hospital ; but then came the temptation of an income 
far beyond that to be hoped for in the most under- 
paid of all occupations. Stella, my sister-in-law, had 
heard of her fame through a famous physician who 
always liked to employ her when possible, and Harry 
offered Nita a fantastic salary if she would abandon her 
ambition for a time and devote herself to the sole charge 
of Rupert over a period of at least five years. Famous 
for her skill with children and much devoted to them, 
Nita consented, and in her whole-hearted, strenuous 
fashion concentrated upon Rupert’s welfare. Nor 
was the future for her darkened by this service. It had 
indeed grown fairer for, with the money she was now 
saving at Firebrace, a nursing home of her own would 
presently become practical politics. 

She was two-and-thirty at this time, and I have reason 
to believe esteemed me highly. I fell in step with her 
now and chatted about the boy. She loved him without 
a doubt and was happy in her task ; while from time 
to time in our haphazard conversations, she revealed 
that moral quality and old-fashioned sense of rectitude 
to be found as a rule in her calling. Indeed she did so 
now. 

“ Some times I think, sir,” she said, “I have hardly 
got any right to such a soft job as Master Rupert. 
There’s something about getting all this big money so 
easy that makes me feel ashamed, especially when I 
think what other women in my way of life earn for 
ten times the work.” 
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“A thing is worth what it will fetch, Nita,” I told 
her. ‘You qualified yourself for an exceptional duty. 
Long years of hard labour and the building up of 
immense experience have made you a very valuable 
woman, just as his arduous career combined with 
exceptional talent, make the surgeon a very valuable 
man. He doesn’t charge his fantastic fees until he 
knows there are plenty of people ready and willing to 
pay them, and he feels no qualms in doing so for the 
reason I have told you, that a thing—like handling a 
knife, or singing a song, or scraping a fiddle bow—is 
worth what the performer can command for it. 

“In your case,” I continued, “ much more than your 
care of this hale and hearty infant is involved. You 
are not only earning your money for that, but for the 
sense of security and complete confidence and satisfaction 
you bring to Sir Harry and Lady Temple-Fortune. 
Nothing in their power would be denied you, because 
Rupert is to them quite the most precious of all their 
possessions, and the sense you impart of his eternal 
safety and the knowledge you possess of how to ensure 
it leave their minds completely at rest. That fact is an 
immense addition to their well-being and contentment 
in the supreme interest that your little charge 
represents.” 

“T’ll try to see it so then,” she answered. 

“Do. But don’t get rusty. Keep up with every- 
thing that is doing, so that you won't come to your 
nursing-home some day behind the times.” 

Then I left the faithful soul, after tickling Rupert, 


who was now awake and in his customary, genial 
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spirits. One already saw that he resembled his father 
and was destined to be such another. 

That night at dinner I spoke comfortable words to 
the parents and took my final leave of Stella, for I was 
off at an early hour upon the following day and should 
not see her again. Under my new orientation I asked 
Nicol if he would care to accompany me on my travels 
and offered to start a fortnight later if he chose to come. 
But, though gratified at the suggestion, he declined. 

“‘T have never been in the tropics, old man,” he told 
me, “ and it is exceedingly doubtful if my health would 
support high temperatures.” 

Our conversation that night drifted to the diminishing 
birth-rate as I remember. Harry had met some people 
who took a serious view of it, and therefore he took a 
serious view of it, because he was always influenced 
by the last opinion that trickled into the desert of his 
mind. 

“Don’t worry,” I said. “Rather regard it as a 
healthy phenomenon. Nietzsche often prayed that 
Europe might be freed from a fourth of its population, 
and so win relief and more breathing room. But who 
is going to do the pruning: That's the sole difficulty. 
If we leave it to nature all may be well, but if we proceed 
through revolution, as recently in Russia, the desirable 
task will be bungled and the wrong element dismissed. 
Revolutions like wars, always make a hash of the process 
and throw out the baby with the bath.” 

“Tt’s no laughing matter, old chap,” said Harry. 
“You with your grand, single-minded war on rheuma- 
tism, which I heartily admire, mind you—have not 
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time to consider all the puzzles that force themselves on 
people like me. The big landowner is faced with a 
thousand tremendous problems and the thought of the 
working classes diminishing to a danger point is bound 
to make one uneasy. Conscience comes into it and the 
doubt if something should not be done to make the 
lot of the agricultural labourer more tolerable and keep 
him on the land.” 

He would talk in this nonsensical manner sometimes. 

“Nature can be trusted to right such wrongs, or 
prove them imaginary, Harry,” I assured him. “ But 
don’t let conscience detain you, and above all else don’t 
cultivate a bad conscience, for that is a most unclean 
ailment and as hard to treat as rheumatism itself. Better 
to have none at all than a bad one.” 

In the billiards-room, an hour later, my elder brother 
revealed a new fatuity and confided to us such an 
ambition as might have been expected from him. 

“Tve got a growing feeling that I ought to be a 
peer,” he said. ‘ One meets fellows of no lineage who 
are above one. It’s not so much for myself of course.” 

“ For whom then?” I asked. “‘ Not Stella surely 2?” 

“ No—for the boy,” he confessed. “For his sake, 
Irwin.” 

“ Better be a baronet of long descent than a mushroom 
baron,” declared Nicol. ‘‘ You're talking tripe, Harry.” 

“'There’s something in it,” persisted the other. 
“ What do you think, Irwin ?” 

“ Of course it can be done,” I said. “ You are in a 
position to purchase a quart of sparkling refreshment 
from the Fountain of Honour, Harry, if that way 
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inclined, and the chiefs of your party would put you 
wise as to how to set about it. But is the game worth 
the candle: Would you get your money’s worth? 
I agree with Nicol, dear chap ; while as for Rupert, his 
prospective benefits are far too remote. By the time 
he fills your shoes, there may be no House of Lords 
to go to; perhaps no Firebrace to start from ; for if one 
thing is certain beyond a peradventure it is this: that 
a full-fledged, labour government with a working 
majority will have gone its way and done its will in 
England long before Rupert comes of age. Firebrace 
itself may be swept off the map.” 

The prospect reduced Harry to utmost depression. 

“ Black clouds which ever way you look,” he sighed. 
“T’m going to bed, you chaps. Good night.” 

Next morning he drove with mc to the railway station 
and saw me off. A night of slcep had restored his 
spirits. 

* All the best, old boy ; and if you blow into Damascus 
at any time, remember to get me some choice specimens 
of the true, old steel. Must bring the armoury up to 
date. Money no object; but don’t let them do you. 
Downy fellers out there—what ?” 

So we parted for the space of six months or more, 
and I carried my growing purpose round the world. I 
thought that globe-trotting might dismiss it and awake 
other and more fruitful interests ; but the event proved 
otherwise, and before returning home I had become 


finally committed. 


CHAPTER V 


Tin episodes of my pilgrimage are only pertinent to 
this narrative in so far as they concern what follows : 
they belong to activities of mind alone rather than the 
novel experiences of foreign travel. I saw the customary 
sights, and my profession still representing my chief 
interest outside my future purpose, visited foreign 
clinics and compared exotic methods of healing with 
our own. 

But the adventure was principally intellectual and I 
proceeded step by step, often looking back from firm 
ground with some surprise at the first, fumbling efforts 
to mature my plan. Doubt, as Montaigne remarks, 
is a good pillow for the well-balanced head, and I was 
content to leave the invisible future to look after itself, 
nor count my chickens before they were hatched ; but 
in this survey there opened many cloudy vistas as yet 
hidden in detail, for it is not enough to arrange what we 
desire to happen when dealing with human beings ; 
we must take into account thcir reactions to our efforts, 
because they are often unpredictable. We know a 
man’s character, as we imagine; but subject him to 
sudden, unfamiliar conditions, or a mental stress outside 
his experience, and he may surprise us and confound our 
assumptions of what was to be expected. Real life 
thus upsets psychology and makes of prophecy a vain 
thing ; but there could be no great allowance in my 
programme for the unexpected. 


45 
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As an example of the small value offered by these 
tentative thoughts, I may instance a preliminary idea 
concerning the destruction of Rupert Temple-Fortune. 
Quite seriously I considered the woman, Nita Maydew, 
and found myself even contemplating the possibility of 
her assistance ! There have been countless cases without 
a doubt where confederates or tools were employed to 
do the spade-work and themselves removed afterwards 
without undue comment. We observe in Russia on a 
grand scale how the faithful servant is ultimately wiped 
out, and smile to think of what preceded each victim’s 
confession of guilt before death removed him from the 
master’s path. 

But for me, lacking the needful authority, I felt my 
work must not be thus imperilled. Only a man’s 
second self—as a rule a woman bound to him by un- 
dying and devoted love—can be trusted with absolute 
discretion ; and I had no such second self. 

In a measure this cleared the air and became a founda- 
tion stone. Meantime my new experience of mankind 
only bettered the contempt for him that was intrinsic to 
my being. I had not sought to probe the mysteries of 
rheumatic disease for man’s sake, but solely in the spirit 
of the explorer ; nor when, as a relaxation, I amused 
myself by thinking what I should do with Firebrace 
and a million of money, did any advantage to my kind 
enter into the calculation. ‘The greatest good to the 
greatest number ’ is a platitude that dies hard; but when 
did the multitude ever deserve anything but aversion in 
the mind of a clean thinker? Taken singly or in herds, 
we are the most objectionable mammals upon the face 
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of this earth, for while we prate of our reasoning powers, 
they are so prostituted that even the instinct of our 
unconscious fellow animals maintains them in a nobler 
manner of life than ours. 

To better the mess that my species makes of existence, 
was never any ambition of mine; and my resolution 
cannot be challenged seeing the massive arguments 
that exist to support it. I, at least, have always proceeded 
upon a basis of human percipience and given Reason 
that place in the sun denied her by the present generation 
of philosophers and scientists alike. 

For what do we find Nature brings the rain to the 
root, the lightning to the tree, the germ to the lung, the 
fly to the spider, the autumnal glory of colour to the 
forest, the hurricane and earthquake, pestilence and 
murrain to the face of smitten earth ; and we share her 
welter ; but because, out of our accursed selfishness, 
we have invented good and evil, which she knows not, 
our ways have carried us in opposition to her and we 
fight her at every turn, pursuing a losing battle to 
well-deserved perdition. 

When from home I kept in touch with my family 
and wrote intelligent and informing letters which it is 
unlikely they paused to read ; and I returned with hand- 
some presents for Harry and Stella and Nicol, declaring 
my intention to pay Firebrace a long visit before taking 
up residence in Harley Street and proceeding with my 
predestined task. I was back again in January, to find 
a warm welcome and learn that my younger brother 
had gone as usual to Cannes for the winter months and 


taken his little yacht with him. Needless to say he had 
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not sailed her into the Mediterranean himself, but left 
that slightly hazardous task to the three men in his 
employ. 

For me the coast was clear, but making no undue 
haste I settled down, came and went from London and 
proceeded with my manual on rheumatism, while | 
created a favourable impression in Harry’s mind and, 
for his benefit, abated my old cynical outlook upon 
affairs in general. 

“ Nothing like foreign travel for sweetening the soul, 
old man,” he told me. “TI see signs of grace. You'll 
turn out quite a respectable human being yet !” 

I was, however, guarded and evinced no unnatural 
or suspicious change of front. I fell back on the truth 
sometimes, when my brother’s optimism became 
particularly vexatious, and poured the douche of reality 
upon his complacent twaddle. 

“You are like a maggot in a pear,” Itoldhim. “ You 
think all the world is a pear, until somebody cuts the 
pear in half, and you with it. Then you will find your 
convictions were mistaken. Human intellect has been 
perverted by its own growth, like many other things. 
We continue to ignore causes and devote all our energy 
to yelping at consequences. Our selfishness is a poison 
from which there is no escape, a virus in the fabric 
destined to bring the whole structure down if not 
eradicated. And yet the laws of evolution had been 
at our service and potent to save us. They were as 
ready to be harnessed on our side as steam, or electricity. 
But science chose the line of least resistance and shirked 
adherence to a power more vital than all the rest. We 
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have blocked our path to superman. We found the 
approach difficult and decided that it must be impossible. 
Doubtless the dragons of the prime did the like, and when 
we share their fate, what watching star will pity us 2” 

“ Come, come ; this will never do,” said Harry. “I 
thought you were through with all that stuff. Stick to 
the good old democratic countries in future, Irwin, 
and give the others a miss.” 

“You should be the last to favour democracy,” I 
answered. ‘‘ Under democracy our sort is being taxed 
out of existence to provide free benefits for the other 
sort. Democracy makes superman impossible. It can 
only exist under mediocracy.”’ 

But his contentment endured very little longer, for 
the time was come when I only waited fitting opportunity 
to strike. Life proceeded as usual in its easy, orderly 
fashion, for wealth oils every wheel. Nothing was 
changed. His parents adored Rupert with increasing 
extravagance ; Nita Maydew attended him and pursued 
her methodical service. Still she daily took the child up 
and down Grey Lady’s Drive and still the hour for this 
perambulation continued to be after noon. For me, I 
fell into my old ways and spent much time at the gazebo, 
turning it into a study and keeping my reference books 
and papers there. It was understood that my work 
began to reach an end and I was soon leaving for London 
and my new life. 

A day dawned when Harry rode to hounds at an early 
hour, for the meet was on the limits of our country. 
He would not be likely to return until late, and since 
the day was unusually fine and mild, one knew that Nita 
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and her charge would make their customary excursion. 
I took my lunch with Stella, who was happy at the 
prospect of starting for the Riviera in a fortnight. 
Harry had reluctantly agreed to come and, of course, 
Rupert and Nita were going also. They had taken a 
villa at Mentone, whence my sister-in-law would be 
able to visit the famous Hanbury Gardens, She was a 
keen horticulturalist and took great joy in flowers, but 
lacked much intelligence of anything else. 

I left her at two o’clock and returned to the gazebo. 
Then, proceeding through the intervening belt of trees 
to Grey Lady’s Drive, I waited behind a thicket of 
rhododendron for the punctual coming of nurse and 
perambulator. Absolute loneliness marked the scene 
and no eyes rested upon the drive other than those of 
some aerial hawk or sea-gull. A westering sun lit the 
herbage and here and there at the edge of cover bobbed 
the scut of a rabbit. Then arrived Nita and, making 
to cross the clearing, I suddenly saw her, stopped and 
joined her. I had cultivated the woman a little since 
my return and brought her a present. We were very 
good friends, and she liked and respected me. Time 
was important now and I desired to be back in the 
gazebo long before sudden death fluttered the dovecot. 
My original idea had been to shoot the child from the 
undergrowth, myself unseen, and spare his guardian ; 
but the element of needless risk ruled out this plan. 
My final purpose promised more certainty and security, 
and it embraced the end of the woman also. 

When buying antique cutlery for my brother in the 
East, I had found a little weapon apt for my purpose, 
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a sort of stiletto with a narrow, five-inch blade of steel 
and a three-inch ivory handle, and this was ready to 
my right hand in a pocket as I walked and talked 
with the nurse moving upon her right side while 
she pushed Rupert’s vehicle. So death flashed upon 
her, and even as I told her of some absurd incident 
in my travels, I drew out the knife and plunged 
it under her left breast. She died instantly and she 
died laughing. Lightning had not been more sudden. 
She fell backward from the blow, while five seconds 
afterwards my sleeping nephew was dead and I had 
left the drive for the woods upon my way back under 
cover to the cliffs. With infinite care I returned, 
jealous not to displace a leaf, or give any shadowy 
evidence of my passage through the woods ; but under 
an oak I scratched aside the carpet of fallen foliage and 
drove my knife into the ground, then broke it off at the 
haft of the blade, stamped the steel under the earth and 
scattered leaves over the spot. The handle I carried 
away and presently pitched it into a cranny on the cliff 
beside the gazebo, which descended into the depths. A 
moment’s thought had shown me that blade and handle 
were just as safe in the bowels of the earth together as 
they were now apart ; but that was what I planned to 
do, and that was what I did. I had been absent exactly 
eight minutes from the look-out above the sea, and I 
returned to it unspotted and breathing little quicker 
than usual. I resumed my seat, set my paper before me 
and heard the mewing sea-fowl on the pinnacles of the 
crags beneath. The sea was very still and only a solitary 
steamer making down Channel appeared on the horizon. 
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Thus my first step had been successfully and perfectly 
taken. I brooded now upon it, with the pleasurable 
emotion of a man who stops a high pheasant. The dead 
occupied me not at all, for I knew in my professional 
capacity that I must come face to face with both of them 
later. To kill the child was no more than picking a 
rosebud ; while for the woman, a life depends on its 
quality rather than duration. She had enjoyed a satis- 
factory existence and ended it before the inevitable fret, 
failure and disappointment of middle age overtook her. 
She was to be envied as much as those who die in their 
sleep. 

My reflections turned upon Harry and Stella, and 
with wits now quickened by actual achievement, I 
thought out the possibilities adumbrated at the beginning 
of this chapter. They proved very interesting and might 
have brought disquiet to some minds; but I saw no 
reason to distrust my own psychology, or apprehend 
any serious departure in my brother’s case from that to 
be predicted. Stella also was likely to run true to form ; 
but, as an intellectual exercise, I set myself now to 
consider possible divergence and imagine a reaction on 
the part of both of them that might render my own 
design futile. 

I had, as it were, written their story for them before 
they came to it, planned a situation for them and decided 
how they must play their parts ; and this I had done after 
long study of their quality and competence and men- 
tality ; but now I set to work to re-write the story, make 
a different ending, contrast it with the original and con- 
sider which might be the more probable and truer to life. 
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Stella had not bulked very large in my original 
conception, because she was a weak character. She had 
ever been a sweet and gracious creature of simple 
tastes and kindly nature. Her devotion to Harry was 
extreme and he loved her heartily, but it could hardly 
be imagined that a woman of frail physique and no 
mental attainments or force of will, would much help 
her husband under the terrific blow now awaiting him. 
She was far more likely to sink beneath it herself, and 
indecd I contemplated that possibility. But now, as an 
artist sketches, revises, rubs out and draws again, I 
pictured Stella as something different and conceived of 
her as taking a strong line upon her own account. On 
learning of Rupert’s death, his mother would under- 
stand that her interest in the future of Firebrace must 
end with Harry. They could never unite in the produc- 
tion of a future heir ; yet, under changed circumstances 
in the time to come, Harry might achieve the needful 
operation and beget another son with a future wife. 
Viewed as a reasonable possibility, Stella must instantly 
realize that only by her own act could such a return of 
fortune smile upon her husband. To end her weakly 
existence and set him free were an easy task ; and that 
accomplished there was nothing to prevent my brother 
from wedding again and creating a barrow-load of 
babies if he so desired. Such a denouement left me 
in the air, for one is not prepared to play Herod a second 
time. 

Thus, against my demented and broken brother, 
hastening by excess and dangerous distractions to shorten 
his own days, I projected the picture of a stricken Harry, 
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destined presently to weather the storm and reach safe 
haven of another wife and progeny after his heart’s 
desire. I pictured him twenty years hence, grey- 
headed, prosperous, uxorious, with boys at college, a 
voluminous spouse, and Stella and Rupert growing 
faint and cobwebby in some dim aisle of remembrance. 
The idea amused rather than daunted me, for I perceived 
how much sounder was my original conception. For 
one had next to consider the real Stella and the real 
Harry. She was a religious woman with abundant faith 
in the tenets of Christianity. To destroy herself under 
any circumstances was a measure little likely even to 
occur to such a mind, and most certainly to be repulsed 
if it did. She might welcome a natural death under 
the harrowing future now awaiting her ; but she would 
take no step to expedite it ; while as for Harry, I judged 
that the onrush of his forthcoming emotions would 
create a nerve storm from which complete escape was 
going to be improbable. He did not feel deeply, but 
the coming spate of horror and futile rage might be 
counted upon to loosen a torrent beyond his reasoning 
powers to stem. 

Then, as dusk came down, I received the expected 
summons and, overwhelmed with the tragic news, left 
my papers and hastened to the house with the footman 
who had called me. 

“An awful thing, sir,” he stuttered. “ Sir Harry, 
coming home through the East Gate down Grey Lady’s 
Drive found—found Master Rupert dead—dead, sir— 
and master picked him up and fetched him in 


home.” 
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I never swear before domestics, but permitted myself 
to do so now on this occasion. 

“*Dead!’ The child dead! What the devil are 
you talking about, George ?”’ I asked the man, and for 
a moment kept my seat and stared at him. 

“It’s true by this hand, sir; Mr. Drew sent me for 
you, knowing where you was to.” 

Then I leapt to my feet without more words and made 
a dash for the house. A scene of unspeakable woe 
greeted me and one need not elaborate the details. I 
subsequently learned that Harry, coming home by the 
drive, was actually the one to discover my murders. 
Seeing Nita prone he had alighted, discovered that his 
son was dead, picked him up, remounted his horse and 
galloped in. Now he was striding the hall in his pink 
coat, demented, and the child lay upon Stella’s lap. I 
took Rupert from her and examined the little body. 

“He has been stabbed through his heart,”’ I said. 

Then I turned to Stella and an old family nurse who 
was with her. 

“Go up to your room, my dear, and I'll come to you 
very soon,” I promised. “Be brave, both of you. 
Where is Nita? I know nothing yet.” 

Harry couldn’t speak, but pointed to Thomas Drew, 
the butler ; and while he explained that the nurse had 
not yet been carried home, my brother found his 
tongue. 

“ She’s dead too—in the drive—at least I suppose 
she’s dead—better go to her.” 

I hastened away and with a couple of men presently 
brought in the corpse of Nita Maydew. 


CHAPTER VI 


A PANDEMONIUM followed these events; but my 
own time was chiefly occupied with Stella, who collapsed 
and needed close attention through the long watches 
of that night. The great machine of Firebrace, for 
once, found itself thrown out of gear and utmost con- 
fusion prevailed. The police could do little until morning 
and the family doctor—old Morrison—devoted himself 
to Harry. A thousand pathetic and idiotic things 
occurred, and when my sister-in-law had succumbed to 
physic and escaped her tribulation through unconscious- 
ness, I concentrated on my brother and began by making 
him get out of his hunting-coat and take some food. 
His doctor left him with me after midnight and was 
thankful to escape for a season. But the Maydews 
had come to see their dead daughter and Morrison 
found further work waiting for him in the apartment 
where she lay. 

Harry underwent the limit of man’s endurance, but 
exhaustion took its toll at last; his senseless raging 
abated and I discovered that he had already found the 
murderer and began to win some negative relief from 
the fact. 

“There is no shadow of doubt who has done this,” 
he told me when his man and I had got him to bed 
and the valet was gone. “ And if the law fails to prove 
it, then I take the law into my own hands. He shall 
die for this and I wish he could die a thousand deaths.” 

56 
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“ Be sure we shall find out what has happened,” I 
said. ‘But only a maniac is responsible I’m afraid. 
One cannot conceive of any sane man doing such a 
damnable thing.” 

“ Barlow did it,” declared Harry. “Mark my 
words.” 

Who's Barlow ?”’ I asked. 

“The third keeper—under notice. It was like this. 
I wanted a new man and, when I was in Yorkshire last 
August, engaged Evan Barlow. An exceedingly capable 
keeper and knew his work ; but he never hit it off with 
Percival, my old head keeper. You know Percival— 
he’s Devonshire and made of the old stuff. Courteous, 
shrewd and amiable; but he will have respect and 
civility for his own, and from the first Barlow’s bad, 
north-country manners galled him. It was oil and 
vinegar, and Percival being much more important than 
this scoundrel, I told the man he’d got to go. No fault 
mind you. He was a very good keeper and I went out 
of my way to get him a billet in South Devon with the 
Careys. He was due to leave next week and I let 
Percival pick anew man. And this is his revenge.” 

I let the distracted creature talk and build up the case 
against Barlow without comment. Then his loss 
returned to him and I sat with him and spoke comfortable 
words, murmuring on until, worn out in body and 
mind, he went to sleep. I, too, was tired and, at three 
o'clock in the morning, found slumber welcome. 

Events had followed the predicted course. Nothing 
happened to surprise me and I felt no interest in the 
Barlow theory, though a lesser mind might have 
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welcomed it. But there could be little doubt that 
Harry was going to be disappointed in his conviction 
when the time came to examine it. He quartered the 
ground with the police in the morning, explaining his 
own movements and the nature of his discovery. The 
perambulator had been left with a man to guard it during 
the night, at my direction, when we brought back the 
dead woman, and the local inspector with two constables, 
cruised from this centre and searched without avail 
through the under woods on either side. Harry 
elaborated his opinion to Inspector Martin, but found 
the policeman unreceptive and cautious. Inquiries 
presently proved that Barlow was at his work as usual 
and apparently shared the far-flung horror and indigna- 
tion. My brother had already telephoned to London 
and was promised the arrival of a detective from 
Scotland Yard upon the following day. Excitement 
kept up Harry and he wanted to send for Barlow and 
question him ; but I prevailed against any such step at 
present. 

“Tf he’s guilty,” I explained, “you can trust the 
police to find it out, and by tackling him in your present 
frame of mind you are only making him suspicious and 
increasing the chances of his escape. He can’t go, 
because he’s being watched unknown to himself. Leave 
him till the man comes from London. They are 
making inquiries all through the country as to the 
possibility of an escaped lunatic, and so far I should be 
prepared to think that was a more fruitful line. Nothing 
yet convinces me that this horrible and aimless crime 
could have been committed by a sane man.” 
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My brother would see nobody after his interview 
with the local police ; but he directed me to call up 
Percival and confide his suspicions to him. He drank 
more than was wise and fretted and cursed alternately 
between intervals of rage and grief. Then he went to 
Stella and together they stood by the serene atom who 
had vanished out of their lives and strove, I imagine, 
to comfort each other as best they might. 

It was a dark day and the weather brooded on the 
edge of rain. I walked, as I remember, through our 
little grove of medlars, ate half a dozen of the well- 
bletted fruit and found them very refreshing. During 
the afternoon I had written an account of events to 
Nicol, expressed my belief that a lunatic must be respons- 
ible and my anxiety for the child’s parents. I then went 
to see Percival in his home and found him deeply 
concerned about the family, but quite certain that 
Barlow was not responsible for these shattering 
events. 

“1 don’t like Barlow, Mr. Irwin,” he said, “ but the 
master’s all wrong if he thinks any such thing against 
the man. He’s a rude, hatch-mouthed chap and ain’t 
got no manners, so we're well rid of him; but he’s a 
human being ; and the creature responsible for this foul 
job was no better thana hyena. The devil’s self wouldn’t 
sink to slaughter a baby in a perambulator.” 

“Just what I believe, Percival,’ I answered. “ Only 
a mind deranged could have done anything so utterly 
damnable ; and though as yet no lunatic is reported 
as missing, for our respect of our kind we must assume 


a madman did it.” 
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“Be it as it will, Evan Barlow weren’t the man,” 
he assured me, and I declared my relief at his opinion. 

“ And I'd say this,” added the old fellow. “If there’s 
a maniac harbouring at Firebrace, there did ought to 
be a proper big shoot for him, with beaters and all the 
rest. None’s safe if such a monster be in our midst.” 

The inquest took its course, and a very capable 
coroner sat with a jury upon both victims. No light 
was thrown on the murders by this investigation and 
the summing up evoked a verdict proper to the situation. 

“We are here,” said the official “for no other 
purpose than to determine the manner of death which 
overtook the two subjects of our inquiry. You have 
heard doctors, the police and others who were first 
to make the dreadful discovery ; but from the details 
recorded, nothing as yet emerges of a definite character, 
save that a woman and infant child have lost their 
lives. Nor can a doubt exist that they were slain by 
some sudden attack, provoked by causes we are not in 
a position to judge. The little boy was murdered 
without any possibility of doubt, and it may be suggested 
that under some homicidal impulse of insanity, his 
nurse was responsible for his death, and then suddenly 
restored to reason, realized her appalling crime, felt no 
extenuation possible and so took her own life. This 
theory is untenable, because no weapon appeared, as in 
that case it must have done. You have heard what the 
nature of such a weapon must have been, yet nothing 
of the kind was discovered. As yet not a single trace 
of any assassin has rewarded the police ; but the case 
is in their hands and we may hope some explanation of 
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the mystery will soon be reported. I see no reason, how- 
ever, to continue our united labours at a later time, since 
nothing which is in our power to do can help the official 
inquiry. It would seem that, beyond tending a united 
expression of deepest sympathy to those stricken by this 
dreadful event and, indeed, to the parish of Firebrace at 
large, we can do no more than register our inevitable 
verdict. But that is your business alone and I leave 
you to its consideration.” 

His jury was already of one mind and gave it as their 
united opinion that the dead had been murdered by 
a person or persons unknown. 

A detective from Scotland Yard attended this function, 
and Harry had already seen and spoken with him. 
He invited the man to stay at the hall, but he preferred 
to stop at Smuggler’s Holt, a little inn at the middle 
of the village. With him he brought a companion, 
and the pair of them proceeded no doubt after the 
usual routine and toiled industriously to earn their money 
and solve the problem. They kept to themselves until 
after the funerals, but attended the last rites—for their 
own reasons, no doubt. Another pinch of human dust 
was added to the family mausoleum and Nita Maydew 
slept with her clan. 

Detective-Inspector Norman Paxton proved a quiet, 
unassuming man nearing middle-age—an indeterminate 
and commonplace being to the eye, without any outward 
signs of the sagacity he undoubtedly possessed. He was 
somewhat under-sized, but powerfully built, vigorous 
and healthy. His countenance had been cast in a melan- 
choly mould, but he woke into animation quickly 
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enough. His eyes were pale blue and, though small, 
of great brilliance, as blue eyes are apt to be. He 
belonged to the old order of detective officers and made 
no claim to high education, or intensive training ; but 
he was famous in his profession, and although he never 
spoke of many distinguished exploits, his companion— 
a younger man of better education, but smaller intelli- 
gence—told me all about him on occasions of our 
meeting. 

For my part I expected an interview with the detective- 
inspector sooner than he sought it; but he kept Harry 
and myself informed of his activities and often visited 
the hall to ask questions. He was little given to speech 
and parried my brother’s eternal demands for progress 
and expressions of disappointment that nothing had as 
yet been done ; but he owned that the case was very 
difficult and, after a week of inquiries and special attention 
to the relatives of the dead nurse, he met me—apparently 
by accident, but I think with intention—when I was 
out of doors, and asked me if I would give him a private 
interview, away from the hall, and beyond possibilities of 
interruption. 

I agreed at once to do so. 

“You've quartered the estate, of course,”’ I said, “ as 
well as the inhabitants. Do you know the gazebo— 
that little look-out perched on the cliffs above the 
harbour ? ”” 

“ Where you spend most of your mornings, doctor ? 
Yes, I know it.” 

“ But how did you learn that I spend so much time 
there ?” I asked. 
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“By observation,” he answered. “ All part of our 
work, sir. Name a time and I'll be along.” 

He came at ten o'clock on the following morning, 
and when I arrived, I found him already there, standing 
on the cliff edge looking at the sea. 

“Good morning. Come in and sit down, detective- 
inspector,” I began, “and smoke if you like. I don’t 
myself until after dinner.” 

Paxton declined a cigarette and began at once, speaking 
in a quiet, distinctive, clear-cut voice. 

“Sir Harry makes it a thought difficult to talk to 
him,” he said, “ because, very naturally, he’s too near 
the heart of this business to be detached and unbiased. 
He isn’t liking me very well and can’t understand why 
results don’t begin to appear. But, owing to him being 
a bit unbalanced, poor gentleman, I shouldn’t feel it wise 
to let him into any line I'd got as yet. I’m forced to 
hedge along with him ; but I'd like to talk openly with 

ou. 
™ If I could be a shadow of help, you’d have known 
it before to-day,” I told him. “ Naturally, this ghastly 
thing shook me pretty badly as it was bound to do; 
but it didn’t mean to me the utterly crushing horror 
that it means to my brother and his wife.” 

“IT hope her ladyship is better,” he answered. “I 
have not yet had a talk with her and didn’t press it, 
till I'd seen Dr. Morrison, but I must see her, because 
she'd know Nita Maydew from a different angle to 
the woman’s relations. I may tell you that I’m centring 
a good deal on her—not with much hope of light, but 
because there’s frankly none else to centre upon.” 
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I shrugged my shoulders and shook my head. 

“ Needless to say I’ve been over that ground pretty 
closely too. I’ve known the poor nurse quite well 
since she came to us. She joined up six weeks after the 
baby was born and has been here ever since. I'll tell 
you about her presently. But begin at the beginning, 
Paxton. How do you stand: What’s your theory— 
if you've got one?” 

“IT never deal in theories, doctor, because they’re 
too apt to grow upon one, and if a detective gets a cast- 
iron conviction, then, ten to one, the criminal does 
not.” 

“Jolly neat,” I said. “Rather the same in my 
trade. Theories are dangerous unless based on definite 
symptoms. You can point to no symptoms so far?” 

He did not answer directly. 

‘* Experience comes to the rescue very often,” he said. 
“Same with you, no doubt. The more you see of 
sickness, the wider your experience ; and the more we 
see of the workings of the criminal mind, the better we 
come equipped to any new case. Over this job, I dare 
say we started out on the same assumption. There are 
homicidal lunatics in the world, and very likely many 
more than the average sane man imagines; so when 
you are up against an apparently aimless murder of an 
infant and his innocent nurse in a lonely spot far from 
any human eye, your first thought is the brutality has 
been committed by somebody out of his mind.” 

“ Exactly,” I said. “It was my first thought, because 
an abomination of this kind argues insanity ; nor have I 
dismissed that possibility by any means, although you 
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might argue that since no escaped lunatic is reported, 
I ought to do so.” 

“T wouldn’t argue that,” he answered. ‘“‘ We have 
general knowledge of lunacy, though not your 
professional knowledge. But we know these wretches 
may sometimes commit a murder and then return to 
the normal again, so conducting themselves that their 
nearest and dearest never guess the awful truth about 
‘em. I’ve been over that ground and took it into account 
at every interview I have so far had ; and my colleague 
asked me to see a few after he’d given ‘em the once- 
over when he thought there might be something 
abnormal hidden in ’em.” 

“Good work,” I said. 

“But leading nowhcre so far. Such mysterious 
killers are rare in real life I'd say, and there hasn’t appeared 
any reason for suspecting anybody in these parts as yet. 
But you can see what a field it opens out. Why, who 
can take his oath that Sir Harry himself didn’t do it 2 
You never can swear that any man hasn’t got a streak 
of madness hidden from himself, as it is hidden from the 
rest of the world.” 

“That’s going too far,’ I told him. “ He adored 
his child with almost unnatural devotion.” 

“Tve known—however, that’s neither here nor 
there, and there’s no theory offering in that direction, 
needless to say,” he continued. “ But the mischief is 
there are no facts in any direction either. In honesty 
I’ve not got the shadow of a clue. I’m quite in the 
dark, doctor. There’s Evan Barlow and there's Nita 
Maydew and the possibility of knowing more about 
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her, and if by chance she and Barlow were in any sort 
of secret understanding. But I don’t think so, and I’ve 
nothing that leads me to build on it.” 

“Be sure there is not,” I advised. “‘ As to Barlow, 
I only know what my brother and the head keeper have 
told me. He is a new-comer and I don’t know him. 
But even Sir Harry begins to admit his suspicions in 
that direction were groundless. I'll come back to him ; 
but any suggestion that there could have been romantic 
passages between him and Nita Maydew, I should 
consider utterly mistaken. I knew her very well and 
thought very highly of her. She was ambitious and 
able—a superior woman in every way, with a fine 
record. Her work was her supreme concern and she 
regarded her present lucrative employment here only as 
means to an end. Her hope was to run a_nursing- 
home of her own some day.” 

“She might have taken a fancy to this particular 
man—meeting him on her walks and so on—and then 
she might—after stringing him on a bit—have changed 
her mind and made him mad. He's a rough, passionate 
sort of chap.” 

“She might, of course. One can never gauge the 
possibilities of a woman in connection with our sex ; 
but emphatically she never did. She was not the 
glad-eye sort—a cold type, as many nurses are ; and in 
any case I'll vouch for it that she would never have 
thought twice about a gamekeeper.” 

“He can’t prove his alibi, however,” argued the 
detective. “ By rights he was on his beat a mile away 
from Grey Lady’s Drive; but there was no proof 
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beyond his word, and he might easily have planned to 
fall in with her and get back to the preserves, and none 
the wiser.” 

“ Nothing is harder than for a gamekeeper to prove 
an alibi. His lonely work makes it impossible as often 
as not,” I said. “You cling to Barlow because there 
is nobody else in your mind ; and yet there was another 
man busy about his own affairs much nearer Grey Lady’s 
Drive than the keeper. In any case, you know how 
exceedingly difficult it may be to prove an alibi and are 
aware, from your own professional experience, how the 
secmingly water-tight ones are just those obviously 
thought upon beforehand and made secure. No man 
could find it harder to prove an alibi than Barlow. The 
essence of his work was to be alone, with only birds 
and beasts to check his movements. And another 
point : suppose he considered that Nita had given him 
cause to murder her, why should he kill the only child 
of a man who had befriended him and with whom he 
had no sort of quarrel whatever? The slaughter of 
that baby offers no explanation ; but that alone lets out 
Barlow in my opinion.” 

“And who was the other man nearer than Barlow, 
doctor: I only know that you were.” 

“T refer to mysclf. Where we are sitting now is 
just about half a mile, as the crow flies, to the place 
where the bodies were found. I could have threaded 


my way through the trees and done the deed and been 


back here in a quarter of an hour. I have no sort of 
alibi. My ways are as regular when I am here, as the 
keeper’s ways. I come to the gazebo and proceed with 
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my work every afternoon after lunch, knowing that 
nobody will disturb me. And another thing I knew 
that day. As the afternoon was mild and fine, I knew 
that the nurse would probably be taking her usual 
constitutional up and down the drive. I have met her 
there when that way myself. She certainly died, poor 
girl, within halfa mile of me on that infernal afternoon.” 

The detective-inspector regarded me with interest. 

“Then, if you were to propound a theory, doctor,” 
he said after some silence, “you'd still say that an 
unknown, homicidal maniac was responsible—one of 
the sort that break out, shed blood, then behave as usual— 
all so cunning and natural that they waken no suspicion ? 
They kill under some subconscious urge and then, 
their appetite sated, return to the normal until they are 
prompted and driven to do the like again.” 

“It’s a tolerable wild theory and I’m not in love with 
it by any means, my friend,” I answered ; “ but for the 
life of me I cannot hit on a better. In any case it must 
be confessed an utterly useless theory I’m afraid, though 
one point seems pretty certain. There is nobody in 
Firebrace—either in the house or outside, or in the 
hamlet either, that can offer you a suspicious personality. 
Barlow was the only new-comer and had nothing but 
first-rate credentials behind him.” 

“Would a man, given that way, remember what 
he’s done afterwards, when the fit had passed off him 
and left him normal?” asked Paxton, and I smiled 
at him before I answered. 

“ Now I see which way your thoughts are turning ; 
and they have a perfect right to do so, my dear fellow,” 
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I replied. “ You may be very sure that I shouldn’t feel 
any particular regret at my own arrest if it could be 
proved that, in some hideous orgasm, I had committed 
this horrible crime. I am no alienist in any case and 
cannot answer your question. I can only say that I 
have no shadowy suspicion or qualm of any such 
ghastly derangement in myself. This is the first time 
that I was ever in the atmosphere of murder and I hope 
it will be the last.” 

“Put it past you, doctor,” he said, “and thank you 
for our talk. I’m not beat yet and I don’t find myself 
much inclined to the madman with lucid intervals. 
There’s something we've missed—something under 
our eycs, very likely, but with no angle of light upon 
it to make it stand out and raise a question.” 

“Don’t ignore the other possibility all the same,” I 
advised. ‘In an ancient family such as mine, all manner 
of ancestral fibres may be woven into the fabric. We 
are too apt to fasten on the fathers of a dynasty and 
forget what contributions the mothers bring into it. 
Heredity night solve many subtle problems and surprises 
of character if we understood it better; but it eludes 
research and laughs at theories. I can look into our 
archives if you like. We have existed through some 
centuries, but appear to have been a very colourless 
lot asarule. Our forefathers were much of one pattern 
and for the most part chose our foremothers to suit them, 
Yet poison may have filtered in. Few ancient families 
lack a skeleton or two in their cupboards.” 

But Paxton shook his head. 

‘Go your way, doctor, and I’ll go mine,” he answered. 
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“I wouldn’t say, if we get to the bottom of this, we shall 
find the roots hidden very deeply in the past.” 

“Don’t hesitate to command me if any sort of idea 
occurs to you where I can help,” I told him. “ Neither 
time nor money are lacking. I was wondering whether 
you have reached a stage when the law would care to 
let Sir Harry offer a reward for any information that 
might throw light on the path. He wants to advertise 
a very big sum and will speak to you about it himself.” 

“Not yet,” he answered. “In my experience a big 
reward means a mountain of useless work for the police. 
I'd say leave it a bit longer. Vitals very seldom come 
out as a result of a huge reward, because those that 
know anything are generally too implicated to risk 
squealing, and in the case of a one-man job, such as 
this most certainly is in my opinion, of course it would 
be waste of time and money to advertise at all.” 

“Well, again I say: “Don’t ignore the family ’,” I 
advised. “This thing strikes at the stem. It means a 
good deal. My brother’s heir has been killed and the 
succession radically changed. He had only one son. 
As we stand at present, my second brother, Nicol 
Temple-Fortune, would succeed Harry. Indeed we 
can assume that will happen in the course of nature if 
he lives long enough, for Lady Temple-Fortune cannot 
bear another child and, though a delicate woman, 
there is no need to anticipate shortness of life on her 
account.” 

He nodded and I doubted not he had investigated 
all these particulars for himself. Men like Paxton have 
long memories, especially for the cases that defeat them. 
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Scotland Yard never regards a mystery as closed and is 
quick as lightning to bring it from its pigeon-hole if 
any ray should flash upon it out of subsequent challenges. 
No such gleam was ever likely to arrest the Law in the 
present case ; but I also possess a memory of iron, and 
I was glad to reflect that my future operations would 
lead along the lines already determined, involve no 
shedding of blood and create no possibility of personal 


incrimunation. 


CHAPTER VII 


O, the mysterious subject of heredity I had not 
spoken quite idly to the detective-inspector, for the 
examination of our history that I had offered to make 
on his account, was long ago undertaken on my own. 
The subject always possessed considerable attraction for 
me, and finding myself as it were something of a rara 
avis in our commonplace story, I had probed the past 
on both sides and striven to ascertain along what channels 
my egregious intellect had flowed to me. The inquiry 
proved unfruitful. I could discover no starting place 
for my peculiar instincts and quality of perception. 
Doubtless other men of distinctive attainments have 
similarly ransacked the blood in their veins and been 
similarly disappointed. Genius is a subtle amalgam 
and, as a rule, seldom descends upon the individual 
from any obvious source. But that its possession is 
apt to bring the recipient to the border line and perch 
him near the razor-edge separating reason from insanity 
has been abundantly proved. From dictatorship to 
megalomania, for example, is only a step. 

At this season I remained at Firebrace, begging Harry 
to understand that his health and the health of his wife 
was much more to me than any immediate appearance 
in Harley Street. “ My affairs can very well wait their 
time,” I assured him, “ and I do not leave you, or Stella, 
until I am happier about you.” 

I watched him carefully when the anti-climax came, 
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days passed and the necessity to proceed with his life 
and pick up his old interests arose. Nor was I dis- 
appointed. For him I had been at no great pains 
beyond the expression of conventional sympathy and 
the utterance of furious hate against those responsible 
for his tragedy. My attention was centred on Stella 
and I laboured to bring her round and combat the 
shock that she had suffered. Harry insisted upon 
offering a large reward for any information respecting 
his loss, but as Paxton had foretold, no response rewarded. 
him. Ten thousand pounds was the sum he advertised, 
and he assured me that he would give his fortune to 
bring the destroyer of Rupert to the scaffold. He lived 
at very high pressure and drank pretty hard to keep 
himself up. 

Philosophers, who have never experienced its onset, 
declare that great affliction may become a stimulus and 
touchstone of character, acting as a tonic upon the soul, 
creating nobility of mind and lifting a sufferer to patience, 
fortitude and all the virtues ; while others there are who, 
concerned with physical pains they have never felt, 
prattle that torture is a sanitary infliction designed to 
develop quality and ripen fortitude. Both lic, for 
torment of mind or body demoralizes rather than 
elevates, and not one man in ten thousand is morally 
the better for either. Crashing evils sap character, 
lower vitality and create a nerve toxin from which few 
brains escape unscathed; and my brother’s modest 
intellectual powers were certainly not built to do so. 
For him there existed no ethical barriers or fortifications 
to withstand the blow. Tribulation was a new 
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experience. Born with a silver spoon in his mouth 
he had attained his present age without a serious setback 
or any real reverse. Yet now the most crushing stroke 
possible to imagine in connection with him had fallen 
as the proverbial bolt out of the blue. Anything else it 
is conceivable that, with Stella’s support, he might 
have survived ; but knowing him, remembering the 
extraordinary devotion his fatherhood had awakened 
and noting how his every ambition had long been con- 
centrated upon the child, I felt from the first confident 
that my blow was destined to be fatal. Such an opinion 
would sound extravagant in connection with a normal 
man. A shattered love does not usually destroy, how- 
ever precious and vital it may have been to hope and 
happiness. But Harry chanced to be compounded of 
ingredients most apt for the conflagration now destined 
to overtake him. He was not going to resume the even 
tenor of his ways, because the path had been destroyed 
by earthquake and a sudden unexpected void yawned 
before him. He lacked any sort of mental machinery 
to fill the chasm and he would, as I believed, fall back 
upon the past and return to his former helter-skelter 
existence, welcoming incidents or adventures calculated 
to take him out of himself and make him forget. He 
would do the only things he could do and strive to 
reawaken zest in the hunting-field, big game shooting, 
or other similar distractions. And he would bring to 
such occupation the old vanity and the new desperation. 
For I soon perceived his loss had bitten deep and the 
frenzy at first awakened, persisted in no banked fire, 
but an open conflagration, the ravages of which began 
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to be apparent before I deemed it time to leave him. 
As I say he fell upon drink to help him sleep, while when 
his nature craved for action, he generally took it on 
horseback and rode hard and aimlessly. But his heart 
was as near broken as onc can imagine, and the trait I 
most welcomed was a new indiffcrence to detail extend- 
ing into every channel of his activity. He had been 
something of a precision and shown a respect for rules 
and regulations governing the sports in which he took 
part. Now he grew indifferent and cared for none 
of these little things. Action and movement he 
demanded at all hours of the day and sometimes of the 
night. Stupid impulses to do violent deeds at incon-~ 
venicnt moments actuated him. He was carcless of 
danger and impatient of contradiction when others 
indicated danger. But a man who is careless of danger, 
yet prone to ride unduly hard under mental stress, may 
well come to grief; and I knew that in his present 
frame of mind Harry deliberately courted danger for 
its own sake. It was this impaticnce with the busincss 
of going on living without the old prime factor that 
dominated life, that made me sanguine he must soon 
reward my efforts. 

I made a show of tentative suggestions but only such 
as I knew he would not consider. I advised him to 
pursue his former intention and take Stella to the south, 
or go for a voyage, pointing out that to leave Firebrace 
for a few months might offer healthful mental distrac- 
tions for both of them and create a benignant break 
between the past and the future. She was willing and 
indeed welcomed the idea, but Harry declined to 
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consider it for a moment as I knew he would. Then I 
proposed that Stella should join Nicol at Cannes for a 
few weeks ; but this she declined to do, refusing to leave 
her husband for a day. 

She was better in health and accepting her bereavement 
with the consolations that religion could afford and 
faith make real; but now she began to grow very 
anxious for Harry and her efforts to support him were 
worthless. His own easy-going principles offered no 
aid and under his present affliction broke down altogether. 
While preserving some outward respect for forms and 
Sunday ceremonies, as an example to his parish, there 
was nothing behind this of any value and now, from 
his new experience of woe, Harry cursed Fate and 
declared that his belief in a watchful and friendly 
Providence had perished. Thus he began to live danger- 
ously, not only in the body, but the mind. Old decencies 
of speech deserted him. As he grew indifferent to dress 
and evinced degeneracy of his old respect for manners 
in trifles, so he coarsened and seemed deliberately to 
antagonize those who made efforts on his behalf. He 
shocked the village priest, declined to see many neigh- 
bours, who called to condole when time had elapsed, 
exhibited flagrant changes of aspect to his inferiors and 
many other outward signs of that erosion, marasmus, 
collapse his misfortune had engendered. He bettered my 
expectation and, in a wide experience, I do not remember 
a more swift atrophy and deterioration of mental tissue. 
He aged ; he degenerated, and a time came when I left 
moth and rust to do their work, proclaiming the vital 
need to go to London and administer my own affairs. 
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He made no effort to keep me ; but Stella, in the belief 
that I exercised some sort of valuable influence, begged 
that I would remain a little longer. 

“ Nobody can speak to him now but you,” she said. 
“ And if you go, Harry will drink harder, and you know 
how dangerous that is.” 

“ He wants a physician for his soul,” I sighed. “If he 
would consent to turn his back on this place for a few 
months and travel among new scenes, as I did, much 
good might come of it and nature help the cause ; 
but I’m weary of asking him. I must go for a time— 
otherwise I sha!l be forgotten in my profession altogether 
—but I will return as soon as I can. I badly wanted 
you to come up and help me with my new house ; but 
that’s impossible just now. You mustn’t leave him.” 

Considerable thought had induced me to take this 
step of departure for I wished Harry to fcel freer after 
the ordeal of my control was removed and the necessity 
to consider me had ceased. So, bidding Stella keep in 
close touch with me, I departed to carry out the farce 
of a practice in London and further study of the ailment 
I had once thought to fight and conquer. 

When installed and due attention paid to the etiquette 
of Harley Street, I wrote a letter to my acquaintance, 
Detective-Inspector Paxton, who had now returned to 
London, and invited him to dine with me upon some 
evening convenient to himself. He had left Devonshire 
under a considerable cloud as far as Harry was concerned 
and henceforth my brother scorned Scotland Yard and 
all its works; but the policeman could only express 
his regret at failure and declare quite frankly that the 
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case had baffled him despite the utmost patience and 
concentration he was able to apply to it. Thereupon 
Harry engaged a private inquirer, concerning whom 
some friend had spoken with enthusiasm, and it was 
about him that I made a pretence of questioning the 
professional. 

In due time Norman Paxton came and dined. He 
said that the man now engaged at Firebrace was known 
to the police as an able and experienced detective ; but 
he had not met with him personally and knew nothing 
of his powers or methods. 

We discussed the death of nurse and child, and he 
confessed to utmost chagrin and disappointment at his 
failure. 

““T never worked harder, doctor, and I never found 
myself so up against it and so useless,” he said. “ Nine 
times out of ten, our work is rewarded with results, 
soon or late, and we get a line among the inevitable 
blind alleys ; but I was a ‘ wash-out’ from first to last, 
and the further I went among all those every-day, 
commonplace people, the more certain I felt that the 
source of the crime must lie far outside Firebrace, or 
hid in the heart of an unsuspected lunatic. There’s no 
word we hate worse than “ madness’. We never use 
it, or allow for the possibility of it, until we are on our 
beam-ends and a case looks beyond the wit of man to 
explain any other way.” 

~ Who shall blame you:” I asked. “The crime 
was a mad crime. It bore the impress of insanity to 
me from the first, because, as you proved, utterly without 
any discoverable or conceivable purpose ; and when you 
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did your sleepless spade-work on the spot and were 
incapable of unearthing a shadow of motive in any 
direction, then the only thing to fall back upon was 
insanity. I discussed that with several local men and 
considered the possibility of somebody living a double 
life and concealing the fact. There are instances, so I 
am told. There was a criminal called Charles Peace, 
who went to the gallows ultimately.” 

“There was,” he agreed, “ but Charley Peace wasn’t 
a killer. Nobody ever could say any madness harboured 
in him. He had artistic tastes and liked music and so 
on; but he wasn’t double. Lots of blackguards go in 
for art and behave like gentlemen. Peace was a 
professional burglar. That was his business, and his 
hobbies seemed so unlikely to belong to a house- 
breaker that they helped to throw the dust. He 
murdered when he was up against it, because if he hadn’t, 
he’d have been caught. So it was the choice of a long 
stretch, or freedom. This is quite different. Nobody 
killed Miss Maydew and the poor child to escape being 
caught. I talked it out with the old doctor at Firebrace, 
and he said that he always thought a madman must 
have done it.” 

“He still thinks so,” I told my visitor. “ Morrison’s 
fear was, and is, that a homicidal lunatic is there—either 
at the hall or in the village—and that we haven’t heard 
the last of him. But he confesses that none to his 
knowledge can be suspected. He knows everybody in 
the place ; but not a man or woman offers the smallest 
ground for suspicion, There are one or two simple, 


weak-minded people, of course : you find a sprinkling 
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in every hamlet ; but none to be thought of in such a 
connection as this.” 

“ How’s Sir Harry bearing up 2” asked the detective, 
and I told him that he still made very rough weather of 
the tragedy. 

“ The poor dear chap has taken it more like a woman 
than a man,” I said. “There was always something 
abnormal in his devotion to Rupert. The child had a 
singular effect upon him from the first. He’s a rough 
and ready man—as you saw for yourself—and he never 
feared danger, but was always rather vain of his courage 
and exceptional skill with horses and hounds. He only 
cared for sport with a spice of risk to it. Before he 
married he was a big game hunter and took the chances 
that such men delight to take. But his wife made him 
drop that, and the birth of his son steadied him down 
too. It had a very desirable effect upon him, and this 
dreadful loss has had just the opposite. Now he tends 
to drift back into the old, perilous amusements and 
courts danger needlessly. This jar has done him serious 
harm, and I’m bothered about it, because it is not the 
sort of harm a doctor can oppose, or remove. The 
child was a passion with him—a supreme interest tending 
to abate his native delight in taking what he called 
sporting risks—and now the boy has gone, Harry doesn’t 
find anything to take its place but the old fooleries.” 

“ You can’t steady him, doctor ?”’ 

“I did my best and succeeded here and there ; but 
he’s a man who resents discipline and has never been 
called to bend under it. And as yet he kicks against 
the pricks. It’s a cruel experience to be hit in a vital 
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spot the first time you have ever been hit at all. Ie 
makes him demented, and the tragedy is so complete 
for him. It isn’t only the fact of losing his idol and 
first pride and joy in life. He cannot hope that other 
youngsters in time to come will heal the wound and 
make it endurable. Lady Temple-Fortune will not 
bear him another child.” 

“That might have saved the situation for him,” 
admitted Paxton. 

‘My sole care is to find other ways since that is 
barred,” I answered. “I’m no sentimentalist naturally, 
and I looked at it from every point of view. If his 
wife predeceased him—then who knows? But, though 
not robust, she has got nothing really the matter with 
her and one has no reason to assume any change there. 
As a matter of fact he adores her and always did. They 
are a most united couple, but she has not any great 
strength of purpose or power of will. She can’t help 
him at present. She was hit hard enough, in all con- 
science, herself; but she is biting on the bullet more 
bravely than poor Harry.” 

The detective expressed commiseration and conven- 
tional hopes for my brother’s future peace. 

“It won't be forgot,” he said. “ We never forget.” 

“If anything were to happen, or the unknown 
lunatic we assume may exist were to strike again, you 
would return 2” 

“I, or another, certainly. But revenge turns sour.” 

“One could almost wish it,” I declared ; “ though 
no doubt one should not. Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.” 
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As he rose to take his leave a telephone rang and 
my man summoned me to hear a message. Telephones 
have an apposite way of ringing in modern romance ; 
but my experience goes to prove that they have become 
an abominable nuisance under the pressure of real life. 
I hastened away and a moment later heard Stella’s 
voice from Firebrace. I had now been absent from 
the hall for a month and received numerous letters from 
her—often despondent, occasionally more sanguine— 
but to-night she called in deep concern and implored 
me to return. She spared me details but assured me 
that an exceedingly serious matter had arisen, that she 
was much terrified for Harry and knew of none but 
myself who might be trusted to save a most delicate 
situation. I promised to be with her on the following 
day, bade her keep up her heart, lock her bedroom door 
and take no risks, if any sort of peril threatened, Then 
I rang off. 

Paxton was waiting to say ‘ good night’ in the hall 
and I told him of what had happened. 

“Te came curiously pat on our conversation,” I said. 
“ That was my sister-in-law from Firebrace. Something 
has occurred and she’s sadly troubled. I must go down 
to-morrow, though it’s infernally awkward for me just 
now. 

“If there’s anything in my line, wire me at the Yard, 
doctor,” he answered, “but I hope not for all your 
sakes,” 

When he was gone I resolved to act at once. I am 
a man of infinite energy and my life at present was 
idle and stagnant, for a plate in Harley Street means 
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present offer. 

It was nearly half-past eleven when the detective- 
inspector left me, and half an hour later I took my seat 
in the midnight mail train from Paddington to the West 


country. 


CHAPTER VII 


T.. great criminal is generally suspected to be vain ; 
but I do not suppose any eminent practitioner of villainy 
more subject to this weakness than men who win 
celebrity in more commonplace callings. For my 
part I was not so much concerned to see myself make a 
mark on my generation as to feel what mark my 
generation made on me. That is the artist’s proper 
angle of vision and in any case such infamy as the 
accomplished evil-doer can attain must be posthumous, 
for if it attends his lifetime, or puts a period to his 
freedom, he has failed. 

I had never experienced any enthusiasm for the arts, 
holding them at best but anodyne to life and a sort of 
drug to deaden human perception of reality. The old 
saying, for example, that great poetry and noble music 
embraced and embalmed the real verities of existence, 
struck me as nonsense ; but now there dawned a new 
discovery. I perceived that I myself possessed the 
creative instinct and found in it an interesting addition 
to existence. The gift developed and already I began 
to respect its potential richness. One hardly hoped for 
instantaneous success on my first venture, but conver- 
sation with Stella through the telephone gave promise 
that reward might already be at hand. 

I had asked her naturally whether any physical 
troubles were at the root of her woe ; but she told me 


that Harry was all right in himself save for his mind. 
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No disaster of that nature was responsible for her 
anxiety ; yet something substantial had clearly overtaken 
him to account for her deep emotion. I wasted no 
speculations upon what it might be, but judged that 
it must have arisen from a brain still unbalanced—a 
thought that heartened me, for I had taken full cognizance 
of time’s healing quality and the possibility that, to a 
shallow character such as Harry’s, his sufferings might 
quickly yield to the passing of days. Every week was 
calculated to diminish hope of the catastrophe that I 
desired and bring him nearer stability ; but against that 
I set the facts of his own nature and the intemperance 
arising from his desperation. Let him yield to the 
latter and anything might overtake him. 

I surprised and gratified my brother’s wife by appear- 
ing at Firebrace on the following morning, many hours 
before she expected me. It was not much after half- 
past ninc when I drove out from the nearest railway 
station and demanded breakfast. Stella had not yet 
risen, but Harry was already up and away. I learned 
that he had gone to a meet of foxhounds, starting early 
and taking his groom and a second horse with him. 

Stella, on hearing of my arrival, swiftly joined me 
and told the new trouble. She was exceedingly anxious 
on her husband’s account, but thankful that he had gone 
afield and left the way clear for her story. 

“ The hunting season is just over,” she began, “ and, 
after keeping at home ever since our cruel loss, Harry 
decided to ride to hounds again. I was glad for his 
sake. He has been out twice and, this morning, he has 
gone again. He said yesterday he should not hunt any 
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more this season after to-day. But yesterday a dreadful 
thing happened. Hounds met at Martin’s Heath, only 
a mile or two from here. Harry was very fresh before 
he started and I felt frightened to death about him when 
I saw him go ; but once on his horse he seemed all right. 
He hates the Master of the visiting pack that was in our 
country yesterday, and he fell foul of him before they 
drew. There was evidently a ghastly row and Harry 
came home incoherent with rage. One has not the 
faintest idea what are the rights of the quarrel ; but you 
know what a mect is and no doubt half the county will 
have the story by this time. And last night Harry got 
very drunk and he said that he is going to challenge 
Captain Ames to a duel. It’s all so dreadfully mad 
that I knew you'd forgive me for imploring you to 
come.” 

“You were quite right,’ I assured the woman. 
“You have nobody here to do anything and it was my 
duty to see to it.” 

“There couldn’t be such a thing as a duel nowadays, 
could there ? ” she asked, and I declared the impossibility. 

“Good gracious no! The days of duelling are long 
passed. Ames is the last man on earth to take any 
notice of such nonsense. A quiet, decent chap and a 
good sportsman. I’m awfully afraid that he was 
probably in the right and poor old Harry wrong, though 
it seems incredible when you think how punctilious 
my brother always was about everything to do with 
sport. And Ames is a gentleman and quite the last 
man to pick a quarrel. Something we don’t know 
must have happened to start it. But that doesn’t 
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matter. I'll get all the particulars and argue with him 
and calm him down if he’ll let me when he comes back.” 

“Things torment him and infuriate him now that 
never used to,” she said. ‘‘ Then he’s so sorry. He 
breaks down sometimes—it’s horrible. And he doesn’t 
seem to know anything that can soothe his nerves 
but drink. I’d hoped that hunting again would 
have done him so much good. And now this has 
happened.” 

I took a hopeful view, while admitting the difficulties ; 
but the thought ofa duel was quite real to her. She bore 
the impress of suffering and I guessed that she had been 
called to endure a good deal of it. 

‘One would have thought,” I mused, “ that Harry's 
tremendous devotion to you must have acted like a 
tonic in these dreadful curcumstances. I should have 
predicted that he was just the man to forget his own 
cruel suffering in ministering to yours.” 

“He does try sometimes ; but this thing has simply 
flattened him out,” she explained. “ As yet time seems 
powerless to put it any further off. Every day it comes 
down upon him like a poisoned cloud. You feel 
sometimes that it was too much for his mind to bear.” 

“You must be firm for his own sake, and remind 
him what he is to you,” I advised. ‘You're such a 
martyr and have been so magnificently brave yourself. 
Try to make him more unselfish.” 

"I feel I’ve failed him and repaid his patient love and 
devotion in the past so badly,” she confessed. “It’s all 
so utterly blank and hopeless where he’s concerned— 
far worse for him than me. He loved children so. To 
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have but one was a great sorrow for him in the past, 
and it makes it worse now, for he poured out the whole 
of his devotion on little Rupert—enough worship for a 
dozen children you might say. And to see it snatched 
away under such awful circumstances—never to know 
a little child’s love again. It was more than enough 
to do all that it has done to him.” 

“We must continue to put our faith in time, Stella. 
I suppose this private inquiry agent—the man who is 
said to be so able—has done nothing yet :” 

“Nothing,” she said. “He’s gone. He was a 
gentleman and Harry liked him ; but after he had been 
here a week, he confessed that he could find no substance 
to work upon. He said : ‘ The thing’s unreal. There’s 
no solid basis from which to approach it; no fulcrum 
for a lever.’ Harry asked him if he could build any 
theory and he said he could only surmise a madman. 
‘Light may be thrown on it some day,’ he said. 
‘Perhaps sooner than you imagine.’ He seemed to 
think as Mr. Paxton thought: that an afflicted person 
might do the same thing again. He wouldn’t take any 
money and I believe the horrible thing bothered him a 
good deal.” 

“T’'ll see him when I go back to London,” I promised. 
“Tt’s just possible that he may have some dim ideas that 
he couldn’t tell you people, but would tell me.” 

We occupied ourselves with Harry for several hours 
and I calmed her mind to some extent, though her 
respite was brief. During luncheon my brother came 
back ; but it was not upon his horse. An ambulance 
brought him and with him drove a doctor from Honiton. 
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Harry had taken a bad toss, was injured, as it seemed, 
seriously and still unconscious. They had loosed his 
collar and made him as comfortable as they could ; but 
he still wore his pink, with a crépe ring round his 
left sleeve. I had planned with Stella to give some ex- 
planation of my sudden appearance, not involving her, 
when her husband should return home; but this was 
unnecessary as he remained quite unconscious. His 
arm was broken and he suffered from an obviously severe 
concussion ; but the doctor feared that the danger point 
lay below. He had been out himself and actually seen 
the accident. He was reserved concerning it until he 
learned what line I might take, and then, as we did what 
we might for my brother, told me something about the 
facts. A groom had returned with Harry’s two horses, 
and this man also had seen what occurred. 

The young doctor explained that he had met my 
brother before hounds found, spoken to him for five 
minutes and observed that he was in a very excited 
state. 

“If I may speak frankly,” he said, “as I gather you 
would wish, I will do so. Two things appear to have 
happened—one yesterday, one to-day. The Mid- 
Devon's met by invitation in our country yesterday and 
there was a dire row. Sir Harry by all accounts fell 
out with their M.F.H. and let go on him in a most 
bewildering manner. You mustn’t feel hurt, but I am 
afraid there cannot be a shadow of doubt that your 
brother was not himself—half-seas over in fact. One 
can hardly believe such a thing of him ; but trustworthy 
men saw the row and there’s no other explanation 
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possible. Captain Ames tried to calm Sir Harry down 
and advised him to go home; but there would have 
been blows in another minute if some men hadn’t ridden 
between them. Then your brother rode away and no 
doubt went home. But before he went, he bawled at 
Ames that there was only one way to compose their 
quarrel, and that his representatives would see anybody 
he liked and arrange a meeting !” 

“A duel 2” 

“I suppose he meant that. Fantastic, but the man 
was drunk and those who saw the scene doubted if he’d 
get home safe. That was yesterday. To-day he came 
to our own closing meet and, as I tell you, I got a few 
words with him. He was sober, but very unlike 
himself—sulky with nerves badly frayed. He knew we 
all knew what happened yesterday and was evidently 
sensitive about it. Most of us gave him a miss. He 
was on Lamplighter—that grand bay hunter—and the 
horse seemed to feel, as horses will, that something was 
wrong with the works. And soon he knew it. We 
found and were off, Sir Harry among the foremost, 
and from the first he rode very wild. He was labouring 
under some tremendous stress of mind—probably sick 
with himself for what happened yesterday and painfully 
aware that everybody knew it. He’s a fine, experienced 
rider as you know, and he was on a blood horse well 
up to his weight and very clever too. But from the 
start you could see things were all wrong. He didn’t 
ride like a novice, but he rode like a madman and took 
chances a child wouldn’t have taken. Then he tried to 
do the impossible—an entirely insane thing; and he 
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must have known the betting was a thousand to one. 
A dare-devil jump over water and a hedge—quite need- 
less, just showing off, or so you would have said if you 
hadn’t known him. He does take needless risks and 
do brilliant things, because he likes to keep up his 
reputation and enjoys an element of danger. And he’s 
always on something very good. But this wasn’t just 
daring ; it was foolery. He asked for a smash, and he 
got it, poor chap. He cleared the water and crashed 
into the hedge ; but there wasn’t driving power left to 
get through it. The horse came backwards with Sir 
Harry on top of him and, a moment later, under him. 
To see it you'd have said both were done for, but the 
groom came along after we'd got your brother clear, 
and he says Lamplighter is only lame. I never saw a 
poor devil of a horse so frightened.” 

“Harry's had a bad pinch below the ribs,” I said. 
“That's the danger zone. Better send a couple of 
nurses in. We're much in your debt. The man as 
you know had a terrible and tragic blow not long ago, 
and he has never been the same since. I hope everybody 
will remember the past and make every possible 
allowance for him.” 

~ Be sure they will,” he answered. “It was a fearful 
piece of work.” 

He left presently to get the nurses and I looked after 
Harry. Nothing could be done and my own opinion 
was that he would not survive; but that depended 
upon internal injuries, only to be judged by future 
symptoms. His own doctor came an hour later and 
agreed with me that all tumed upon facts at present 
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hidden from us. My brother was out of his troubles 
for the present, however, and continued unconscious. 

Later in the day I spoke with the groom, who was 
on Harry’s second horse and had actually seen the 
accident as he was about to ride forward by road to 
where he was likely to be required. 

“Tt happened right at the beginning of the run, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘ Nobody could believe they saw straight. 
It was as if the master wanted to kill himself and the 
hoss both.” 

“No fault of the horse 2” 

“Not a chance! There was always a sort of under- 
standing between Sir Harry and Lamplighter, and they 
knew what each other could do. Man and hoss one, as 
they say, doctor. But Sir Harry weren't himself since 
yesterday—very sad come-along-of-it, that was, sir. 
And he put the wind up Lamplighter so soon as they 
were away. A hoss knows a lot more than we think 
he does, and that hoss knew he was for it in the first 
five minutes. He got over one or two nasty ones and 
was nearly on to the hounds—a thing you can’t imagine 
such a hunter as Sir Harry doing. Then he pulled him 
back ; but he rode to head the field, and the huntsman 
had just bawled out to him, when he tried to do a jump 
that not a lightweight would have dared, let alone a 
heavy man like the master. I guessed he was off his 
head and meant to kill the horse, if not himself; and 
everybody knew he must be wrong in his mind and 
ought to be stopped and protected against himself. 
But it was too late then. The hoss fell back on him 
and I thought he was done for and Lamplighter at best 
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to be shot so quick as possible ; but he’s only dead lame 
in both forelegs, though his nerve’s broke I'd say. 
The hoss wept, doctor. I never seed a horse cry before.” 

‘We must hope for the best,” I told him. “It will 
be good news for Sir Harry that the horse is saved.” 

The day wound to its close and two nurses came to 
take charge of the patient. Before nightfall I began to 
feel confident that my brother was not destined to 
survive; but I spoke hopefully to Stella, prattled 
platitudes and declared it still much too soon to take the 
darkest view. Her attitude surprised me for it was 
distinguished. She showed great bravery, as people will 
who are wholly concerned with another, and care 
nothing for themselves. The woman had been through 
much since I left Firebrace, and now she began to believe 
that Harry could never again win his old gusto from 
life. From this attitude she could view the present 
disaster with altruism, thinking only of him and for- 
getting what his death must mean to her. For it was 
clear that he had done nothing in his misery to estrange 
her ; but she was fairly intelligent and knew now that it 
lay beyond any power of hers to bring him back to his 
old self, or stem the current on which he drifted. 

“If I thought there was to be no return of happiness 
for him in this life, ic would help to reconcile me to the 
thought of him going out of it,” she said. “I would 
rather think of him as at peace—perhaps with the dear 
boy again—than going on like this.” 

“ And so would I; but we mustn’t think any such 
thing as that. You're so grandly brave and I’m trying 
to be brave too,” I said. “‘ I would much rather believe 
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that Harry is going to recover, and that this tremendous 
shock will act favourably in the long run, restore his 
balance and bring him back to his own good self. Such 
things happen, and if no bad symptoms intervene, we 
may feel pretty sanguine he'll get his consciousness back 
before long. His strength is well maintained and the 
lack of consciousness is an advantage in some ways.” 

We set his arm next morning ; but I knew, and the 
nurses knew, that he was not destined to survive. I 
telephoned to London for a big man and telegraphed to 
Nicol at some length. So another day passed and the 
consultant arrived after midnight. By that time there 
remained little doubt and, indeed, the eminent person 
permitted himself some surprise that he should have 
been summoned. I explained that it was for my sister- 
in-law’s satisfaction and he understood. 

Harry died without regaining consciousness and the 
formalities of a coroner’s inquest followed. There did 
not lack rumours that he had deliberately destroyed 
himself; but no official account was taken of them and 
the conventional verdict concluded the matter. Stella, 
fortified by her faith, conducted herself with utmost 
dignity and courage. She thought for me also, and at 
the earliest moment begged me to return to my own 
affairs, believing that they must be in extreme con- 
fusion. 

Nicol, on hearing the news, reported a slight heart 
attack, but promised to come back at the earliest possible 
moment. There was probably nothing much the matter 
with him ; but I doubted not that he wished to collect 
his scattered senses, consider the future and dodge the 
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funeral. I knew exactly what he was thinking and 
feeling. 

And thus the curtain fell upon the first act of my 
conquest for Firebrace, leaving in my mind an impression 
of mild astonishment at the simplicity of its construction 
and completeness of its success. For, put into practice, 
my theory had justified itself in every particular, and a 
future application promised to present far less difficulty, 
when the nature and disposition of my remaining brother 
were considered, 


CHAPTER IX 


Wis creating fiction designed to be mistaken 
for fact, the artist, whatsoever his medium, must respect 
ordinary human experience, for the improbable always 
awakens an element of suspicion, especially where there 
exist inquirers interested in the matter and concerned 
to find explanation for previous events. In art the 
sculptor, painter, or musician who presents us with 
figments having no foundation in nature, no supporting 
tradition, no rules founded by the masters of all time— 
such a craftsman is suspect instantly. He may bluff 
the professional critics ; he will not bluff fame or conquer 
time. To bluff reason, one needs to be both cautious 
and reasonable oneself. The unexpected is highly 
suspicious, and they who say that nothing happens but 
the unexpected, talk trash, for the every-day tide of 
events flows on unnoticed ; it is the exceptional occur- 
rence alone that creates attention If only the unexpected 
and unique happened, the world would be uninhabitable 
and even our present mean measure of civilization 
confounded. 

I proposed to allow generous measure of time to 
elapse before the unexpected should happen again when 
I crossed the path and quenched the activities of Sir 
Nicol ; yet ere he came home I had already considered 
a possibility founded on his character and probably 
within reach under conditions to be created. But 
while such a suggestion might be put into my brother’s 
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head by me, any direct proposition arising from it 
must needs come from him alone, and it was my purpose 
to attain the point by a very devious and delicate 
approach. Nor, in the event of the ultimate proposal 
actually coming from him, should I show any immediate 
haste to acquiesce in it. 

Life for all created things is in essence no more, after 
all, than a matter of eating, and the greatest and least 
of us must base our expectations on that sordid certainty. 
The cat, who regards a canary in its cage beyond her 
reach, merely considers the bird as an item of misplaced 
food. The lion, watching a herd of zebra at graze, is 
only concerned with the manner of attack and how 
best to separate one beast from its companions. The 
cannibal, astride of a fallen foe, is blessed with conscious- 
ness and, from this standpoint, considers whether the 
conquered will be better roast or boiled. Thus the 
eater ever regards that which lies in his power to eat ; 
the strong men regard the weak ones ; powerful nations 
estimate their feebler neighbours. Mussolini, after 
counting of the cost, gobbled up Abyssinia; Hitler 
would take a bite out of Russia to-morrow if he con- 
sidered the German teeth and powers of digestion 
adequate. It is a vital law of nature, and our philosophers 
pietists, men of goodwill, who doubt not of food on 
the table thrice daily and with whom nature’s writ only 
unconsciously runs, must ever remain in a negligible 
minority. Such people weigh but a mustard seed 
against the appetite of hungry human kind. 

I was going to devour Nicol at my own time and 
regarded him as already in my larder. 
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{ He returned at last—important, but somewhat over- 
whelmed by his altered fortunes—enjoyment of them 
alternating with uneasiness at their magnitude. He 
appeared to be in excellent health and was, for a time, 
too busy to bother about his body, or its aches and pains. 
At moments of exceptional stress he fell back upon 
them and declared that the horrors of Estate and Death 
Duties seriously affected his vitality. He was the sort of 
simple soul who wastes energy and lowers his physical 
and moral tone by yelping at the exactions of the 
Government and the laws of the land. 

He had always been exceedingly selfish, even for a 
Temple-Fortune, and now fastened upon me, regardless 
of my own affairs, and implored me to spend vast 
quantities of my time upon him. He belonged to the 
type of rich man who distrusts everybody and suspects 
that honesty in an employee of any sort is only a relative 
term. 

It was Burke as I remember, who wrote that a great 
empire and little minds go ill together, and one perceived 
the truth of this on a small scale when Nicol started his 
reign, for by comparison even the free and easy rule 
of the last baronet appeared more worthy of respect. 

Innumerable entertaining instances of a small soul 
confronted with great issues might be set down. My 
brother would fasten on some legal dishonesty or 
injustice, brood upon it, collect data concerning it and 
allow its utter baseness to percolate into his personal 
system and reappear upon his narrow brow and haggard 
eyes. What did the price of a bottle of whisky matter 
to him: Yet he never drank a thimbleful without 
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fulminating against the duty. He had long been 
convinced that whisky was the only stimulant that he 
might venture to consume ; so, of course, he drank it ; 
but never without a sigh, or even an oath. 

“IfI could exist without it,” he said at lunch one day, 
“TI most certainly should—to spite the Government. 
The price of the stuff is a crying infamy and I would 
never vote for any Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
continued to rob me in this gross fashion. Do you 
know that modern whisky is sold at thirty under proof 
—in other words at seventy per cent, which means 
that the duty on a single gallon is two pounds, ten 
shillings and ninepence, or eight shillings and five pence 
halfpenny a bottle! The actual extortion on every 
glass of whisky I drink amounts to ninepence halfpenny. 
And we are supposed to be governed by honest men ! ” 

“Most degrading,” I admitted, “ but you must rise 
above these little wrongs since you weren’t born to set 
them right, my dear fellow. The foul, national budget- 
ting isn’t made any cleaner by your agonies. Things 
will be as they must—even to the brigand robberies on 
whisky.” 

“T don’t only think of my pocket,” he assured me. 
“Tt is the injury to the farmer that these damned 
politicians do which maddens me.” 

And he plunged into further devastating figures. 

Then, believing me to be the only honest man at his 
elbow and after pettifogging friction in a dozen 
directions, Nicol came forward with a proposition. I 
had long expected it, but knew that the supreme difficulty 
in his mind was the price that he must be called to pay. 
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When he returned home I spent a week with him 
and contrived to make myself exceedingly useful. I 
supported him in many of his senseless schemes for 
retrenchment and cutting down of expenses ; I backed 
him up when he dismissed a considerable number of 
individuals who didn’t matter, and I joined him in 
preaching thrift in a dozen directions. These efforts 
did not increase the number of his supporters in the 
parish, or the friendship of numerous minor persons 
called upon to take smaller wages, or make room for 
others who would be willing to do so. Thus, more 
and more, my brother began to feel that I was his sole 
strong tower of defence in a rapacious world. I left him 
for some weeks under this conviction, and then he 
wrote desiring me to return and making it a great 
personal favour that I should do so. 

“Tam not well,” he told me in a long and rambling 
communication. “To a highly sensitive man like 
myself a sort of under-current of opposition that gains 
ground here is very apparent, very painful, and exceed- 
ingly bad for the nerves. My digestion is impaired, 
and for that alone I shall be glad to see you, because I 
have no wish to consult old Morrison. He is past his 
work, and if you once lack faith in a physician, then it 
is perfectly certain he will be powerless to do you any 
practical good. 

“ But there is another, much more potent reason why 
I wish to see you, besides my indifferent health. I cannot 
elaborate it here, but will tell you all about it when 
we meet. It is a very big thing indeed and will signify 
some rather drastic alterations in your own life, which 
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you may not be prepared to make; but on the other 
hand, you may find them good enough, and I earnestly 
hope that you will.” 

He then proceeded to his tribulations in detail and 
feared that his land agent must go. This man was the 
mainstay of the estate in my opinion, as his father and 
grandfather had been before him. He was an honest 
fellow, and had Firebrace at his fingers’ ends. Such 
another might hardly be hoped for, and I determined 
if possible to change Nicol’s purpose in that direction. 

I promised to join him for a week-end and presently 
did so. 

One may note, in passing, that my sister-in-law had 
now left her husband’s home for ever. There are some 
women who seem almost too stupid to appreciate their 
own misfortunes, and so survive tragic circumstances 
that would kill more intelligent creatures. Stella was 
such an one. She retired, with ample means, to 
Cheltenham and won from the insipid pursuit of horti- 
culture, comfort and consolation. I took occasion to 
visit her a year or two after Harry’s death and found 
her much improved in health, steadfast in piety, fatter 
in body, and only disposed to be uncharitable when 
discussing the catalogues of Dutch nurserymen. She 
enjoyed a twilight happiness without a doubt, for she 
was still most attractive, much admired and given to 
acts of friendship. 

Nicol elaborated his great scheme after dinner on the 
day of my arrival. 

“It’s a big thing,” he began. “A very big thing, 
Irwin ; and nobody knows better than a rich man that 
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you can’t get anything for nothing. But I should be 
prepared to pay. It’s you I'm aiming at. What I 
want, more than anything, is for you to modify your 
present scheme of existence in certain radical directions 
and make Firebrace your headquarters instead of London. 
You could go and come, attend the clinics and places 
where you study, and have what rooms you want here 
for your laboratory and appliances and everything to 
do with your work on the sources of rheumatism, and 
all that ; but instead of practising from Harley Street, 
which you admit is a matter of patience and long years 
of application without return, you could come to me 
as my personal and private physician and give me the 
immense advantage of having your daily support, both 
physically and mentally. This would take a vast load of 
anxiety off my shoulders and increase the common 
welfare. You are my first friend on earth—needless to 
say—and I should be quite another man if I felt you were 
always at my elbow and knew my judgment and 
opinions had your buttress behind them.” 

I did not answer immediately and waited for him to 
put the proposition on a financial basis. He had not 
surprised me, however, for by various indications, I 
had already guessed what he so much desired. 

At last I spoke. 

“This is unexpected, old man, and rather a facer. 
One would need to think very seriously. Of course, 
since poor old Harry went over, you and I have become 
more to each other than ever we were in the past. I 
am fully cogniscent of that. Never were three brothers 
better friends, or more at one in our affection ; and now 
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he has gone I grant that you and I must be everything to 
each other. I would strain any point to show you the 
extent of my regard, and my first wish, that all should 
go well with you here—both in mind and body. Buta 
tremendous challenge of this sort must be weighed pretty 
carefully. My career has a right to be considered and, 
in that connection, we should have to understand each 
other clearly. I can see that you have remembered it 
and your points as to that cover the ground pretty fairly. 
I am not enamoured of Harley Street in itself and I 
don’t specially want to practise. It would be perfectly 
possible to pursue my studies here, and, given means 
to do so, of course, I might. The book I am just seeing 
through the Press ought to attract attention and probably 
will do so, but I have far to go yet and I must persevere 
in this most obscure and difficult branch of therapeutics. 

“ Then,” I continued, “ one has to look ahead for you 
as well as myself. You must think of the future of 
Firebrace and consider the propriety of marriage. You 
can’t shirk that, old chap, and the future Lady Temple- 
Fortune might have no use for me under her roof. 
I am not a Sociable person ; scientists seldom are.” 

“ These are utterly negative difficulties and you can 
wipe them out,” he said. “I have no thought of 
marrying at present and no wish to do so. If I did, it is 
very certain that a wife would be the last person to come 
between you and me. Such a hypothetical woman 
would quickly learn what we are to one another and 
doubtless prove far too intelligent to create any sort of 
question.” 

“We'll grant so much then,” I replied. ‘‘ And the 
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sole:--_point which must be raised before I could take 
such a plunge would be—in plain English—what it 
might be worth to you to have me here. I hate to 
mention money, because I hate money itself and have 
found it a pest and nuisance in most connections. But 
my own means are not equal to carrying on without a 
bit of help. I looked to my venture in London 
to support me, with a fair measure of good luck and 
increasing fame in time to come, while I continued my 
studies. To be frank I’ve spent a large sum, for me, on 
furbishing up the new house and was banking on the 
future. All that would be a dead loss if I give up 
London. So one has to know this detail of finance 
before I can really determine anything. I don’t want 
to be bribed, or make a bargain, or anything sordid 
like that with you, dear fellow; but you'll see my 
decision on such an unexpected upheaval must be 
influenced to some extent by what you may consider 
this rather big renunciation would be worth to 
ou. 
™“ As to what it’s worth,”’ he said, showing the cloven 
hoof at once, “I couldn't afford to pay you anything 
like what it would be really worth in hard cash, Irwin, 
because I haven’t got it to pay. To have you perman- 
ently here would be quite priceless, and, between us, 
in any case an agreement on a money basis is unthink- 
able. But I fully recognize that the point has got to 
be considered and, outside your future position, as the 
most important member of the household next to 
myself, you would need something in the nature of 
remuneration. Your status, both here and in your 
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professional work, would demand complete imde- 
pendence.” 

‘I'm afraid so,” I answered. “ But no doubt you 
have considered that.” 

“Rather,” he said, and then shut up and lighted a 
cigar. It was amusing to mark how he hated to name 
a definite stipend. His instinct was to let me do so, 
and then assure me that it exceeded his powers. I knew 
he felt quite hopeful and guessed the battle on the main 
question won; while for my part I cared little as to 
any arrangement he might be pleased to offer, because 
I knew that, once installed at Firebrace, I must soon 
prove so invaluable that he would part with anything 
rather than part with me. But now I left him to name 
my future salary. 

‘‘ And what conclusion did you come to, old chap 2” 
I asked when he fell silent ; and if he had named a sum 
at all in keeping with the enormous privileges he 
demanded, I might have felt even now some 
spark of human weakness towards him; but he did 
not. 

“Tt isn’t, of course, as if you had nothing of your 
own,” he said. “ You enjoy a good income, and what 
I should add to it would be in a measure all gain. Your 
experiment in Harley Street and all those expensive 
details it would have represented, are ruled out. You 
will take your place here at my right hand with the 
same conditions that I enjoy myself, so you have only 
to think of the expenses necessitated by your scientific 
work and your personal requirements. These you 
would have needed anywhere.” 
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“T know, Nicol; but you’re not engaging a new 
footman, are you?” I asked mildly. 

He caved in at once and begged me not to misunder- 
stand him. 

“Pardon,” he said. “For God’s sake know me 
better than that. What about two thousand a year— 
on a definite engagement—no not ‘engagement ’—I 
don’t mean that, of course. How about two thousand 
a year for five years? Would you consider that was 
all right 2” 

I might have said some nasty things, but put a curb 
on my tongue. In a measure I was even glad that he 
had displayed his loathsome and miserly instincts, for 
they acted as a tonic to my own. His income, even 
after recent ravages, was so tremendous that annual 
taxation took nearly half of it; but that left him with 
revenue representing more than fifty or sixty thousand 
a year. Yet he could offer me these dirty little wages ! 

“‘ Like your big heart, old man,” I answered, knowing 
him proof against irony. “Well, I'll turn it over and 
let you have an ultimatum in twenty-four hours.” 

He was immensely relieved, jumped up, thanked me 
and insisted on shaking hands. It was clear that I had 
given him a most agreeable surprise, together with 
passing regret he had not pitched it lower. 

“TI shall live in hope,” he told me. “Blood is 
thicker than water after all ; and if you see your way, 
dear fellow, it will be a tremendous source of satisfaction 
and well-being to me.” 

“You feel sure you can run to that allowance?” I 
asked, and he made reply : 
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“‘ Whatever it costs me in other directions, I feel 
sure I can,” he declared. 

“Tl think about it,” I promised. “ And now talk 
about yourself. You look reasonably fit. You mustn't 
let your destiny prey on your health, or anything foolish 
like that. This will be a whole-time job for me as far 
as you are concerned, and I shan’t be satisfied till I’ve got 
you in the pink again. You must take plenty of the 
sea air so needful for your physique, and I hope you'll 
gratify your natural tastes in that direction and start a 
decent yacht.” 

“To tell you the truth I had thought of that,”’ he 
confessed. 

“Jolly wise of you. Notacockle-shell, but something 
worth calling a yacht.” 

He discoursed upon his health and I made light of 
some new symptoms. 

“Tm a doctor first and last and always, as you know,” 
I reminded him, “but I shan’t bore you on the vital 
subject. Happily your own tastes are all in the line 
of wisdom, and there’s nothing to my knowledge the 
matter with your constitution. But mental worry is 
what you have to fight against. The intellect is often 
a danger if highly developed, as in your case, and you 
mustn’t let the strain of your responsibilities bear unduly. 
You'll get used to them. It’s in your blood for genera- 
tions—a part of yourself. Follow the old, sound 
traditions that made the place what it is, and you can’t 
go wrong.” 

“ Noblesse oblige—it’s summed up in that,” he said. 

" A very sound working maxim,” I answered. 
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With which comfortable conclusion we retired. 

“Do you still take your glass of hot milk the last 
thing ?”’ I asked, and he assured me that he always did. 

“ Good !" I said. 

“From one of the Guernsey, certificated herd,” he 
added. 

“Can't do better !”” I told him. 

Before slumbering I reflected on this pitiful person 
to his detriment, and some twenty-four hours later 
declared my decision. He had been on thorns all day, 
but I said nothing until after dinner and then told him 
that I would agree to live at the old home and devote 
myself to his interests while pursuing my own. 

“TI must go and come,” I explained, “and have a 
free hand, of course, to do so ; but you will be my first 
thought and I venture to think that as a matter of honour, 
outside our personal affection, I shall earn the money 
you are so good as to place at my service.” 

He was immensely elated and wanted to sign a cheque 
on the spot—for three months’ wages ; but I told him 
that such details might be left until my return. 

“I must get to town now and do a thousand somewhat 
derogatory things,” I said. “ Men, no doubt, have 
come to Harley Street and gone again with their tails 
between their legs, but hardly as soon as this. However, 
it will be all the same in six months, when the racey 
item is forgotten.” 

“ But you must remember all passing anxieties about 
cash and so on will be removed for you and you will 
be able just to concentrate on me, and your great 
struggle against rheumatism,’ he said. 
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“ Be very sure that you will come first,” I promised. 


Within a month or two I installed myself and came to 
dwell permanently at Firebrace. I appropriated certain 
of its innumerable chambers to my work, created a 
dispensary of drugs and medicaments for Nicol’s service 
and planned a study leading out of a suite on the upper 
floor, where it would be possible to pursue my studies 
without hindrance. My purpose was to win his utmost 
and perfect confidence and gradually assume the mastery 
of the estate, while never for a moment suffcring him to 
imagine that I harboured such a design. I did not 
question his economies, or interfere with his cheese- 
paring unless I felt them to be mistaken. He admitted 
my value and, in moments of expansion, praised my 
judgment. He was avid for his own harmless pleasures, 
and to add to them I would sometimes set my own 
occupations aside and join him on excursions by sea 
and land. He took a villa at Cannes when winter came 
and I stayed with him there for a week now and then, 
that I might look after his health and give an account 
of my stewardship. My immediate care was that he 
should not fall in love and thus unduly hasten my future 
purpose ; but though given to enjoying the society of 
his kind, no hint of such a complication occurred. 
Needless to say I studied him exceeding closely for any 
trait or indication of interests destined presently to 
advance my cause ; but, save for some mild predilections 
in the direction of thought-reading, table-turning and 
converse with imaginary beings behind the veil, I 
detected nothing new. He grew vain and enjoyed the 
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slobber and lip-service that great wealth can always 
command ; but his prime interest continued to be his 
health and preservation of the fiction that it demanded 
most careful attention. In this legend I supported him, 
and from time to time issued watchful warnings, though 
none as yet of a nature to awake any alarm. 

For myself I was often bored and idle and drank too 
much wine, which I much preferred to women. Since 
Devonshire probably has a larger rheumatic population 
than any other county in the kingdom, I had lacked no 
material for my crusade, but in truth this worthy enter- 
prise was practically abandoned. Medicine interested 
me less and less, though I concealed the fact carefully 
enough. But Firebrace and its infinite possibilities 
presented metal more attractive, and when another 
year was spent, my plans only awaited putting into 
practice. 

I designed two lines of approach that would stealthily 
converge at the appointed time, support each other in 
their finality and achieve the designed object with the 
automatic precision of a machine. But the scheme 
was tortuous and depended upon exact knowledge of 
character for its ultimate fruition. Nicol would be 
called upon to play his part and I trusted him to do so. 
There could be no rehearsals for him ; but in my own 
case, since I must be a considerable factor in the pending 
drama, rehearsals were possible and certain future 
modifications of my openly expressed opinions not only 
considered, but robbed of any danger that might spring 
from them. 


CHAPTER X 


A porT has said that the hours of dawn and sunset 
find mankind best in tune with sublimity and awaken, 
perhaps, the noblest feelings of which he is at any time 
capable. As to this I entertain no opinion, failing at 
any hour of the day or night to experience that muddled 
and meaningless itch for better bread than is made of 
wheat. For me life is short, stern, exacting and bone- 
real from the cradle to the grave. Its afflictions and 
torments have perhaps naturally created a vain desire 
for something better ; but for good or ill, this existence 
is all that we shall ever enjoy or endure in my conviction, 
and for the most part its verity and crudity are more 
than we desire, and far more terrible than we, or any 
created things deserve. 

The dead of night rather than daybreak, or twilight, 
is my happy hunting-ground, and then my sense of 
reality and gift of imagination are at their most acute. 

Darkness in itself can be no inspiration, but I have 
found it a valuable condition to provoke quickening of 
thought, so that what is then conceived shall be brought 
forth later, to stand the test and bear the examination 
of daylight. Dreaming is always vain, for the tenuous 
and shaky creations of a mind under the extinction of 
sleep will never provide any fruitful matter ; but silence 
and pitchy darkness, to the intelligence wide awake and 
alert, are often responsible for good hunting. 

In darkness now was my way suddenly illuminated 
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and an approach, by which it would be possible to take 
Nicol from the rear, suggested. The frontal attack 
upon the battlements of his health needed very subtle 
handling, for a doctor who deals with drugs is doomed 
in the event of subsequent entanglements ; but I was 
now concerned with something new and well calculated 
to augment the principle onset. It involved an apparent 
modification of my own convictions, however, and as 
any such event was bound to awaken considerable 
interest and unwholesome wonder in my brother, | 
probed the ground very carefully before trusting it and 
confessed to my imaginary conversion in a somewhat 
shame-faced manner. Indeed I put the odium of such 
a change upon history and the experience of those 
older and wiser than myself; while, since Nicol already 
developed a strong bent in the same direction, my 
reluctant transition caused hin. some measure of satis- 
faction and none of doubt. The unwilling convert may 
prove the most convincing and steadfast disciple when 
he takes a final plunge ; and I was out now, not only 
to look at certain subjects from a new angle of vision, 
but presently to let the result appear with all the shattering 
force it might be expected to create in the modest mind 
of my brother. As time progressed I found little 
demand even for caution. He welcomed my confession 
of a weakness that he shared, and never for a moment 
guessed that it was his own folly which had inspired 
me to pretend the like. 

I was, of course, careful to let him begin upon it and 
waited some weeks before the psychological opening 
appeared. But I was ready when it did, with my guns 
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trained. A trivial accident furnished opportunity for 
the attack—so trivial that I almost hesitated to take it; 
but proceeding with utmost stealth, Nicol felt quite 
unconscious of any danger, and indeed welcomed the 
subsequent discussion, finding some measure of support 
for his own nebulous opinions where least he had 
expected to do so. 

As we sat down to dinner one night, my brother 
observed a fault at his right hand and perceived that 
some clumsy footman, while laying the table, had left 
the blades of two knives slightly crossed. He declared 
annoyance and set them right; but his vexation was 
real and I had taken note of it. I said nothing at the 
time with servants buzzing about us ; but when the meal 
was done and we retired to the smoking-room, I touched 
upon it. 

“You gave me something to think of just now,” 
I said, and he was alert at once. 

‘ Nothing I ate or drank, Irwin :”’ he asked. 

“Rather not—you're always most sensible and 
self-denying over food and drink. Too much so if 
possible. But something you did. You hated those 
crossed knives, old man.” 

“I did,” he confessed. “‘Just a stupid superstition 
no doubt. We get nonsense of that sort drawn into 
us with our mother’s milk.” 

Here was my opening and I took it. 

“We are all superstitious,” I began, “ even rational- 

ists such as I claim to be, who would be the loudest 

to protest against such a charge. We all have our little 

weaknesses though we may be unaware of the fact 
H 
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ourselves. Every day of his life the utter realist will 
do this, or omit to do that, from habit without any reason 
whatever. The instinct is born with us and founded 
on a far past. It is put into us through ancient channels 
of heredity—a fact so certain that one cannot deny 
there must be reasons for its persistence.” 

“ That’s something for you to admit,” he said. “I 
may tell you I have thought upon the nature and mean- 
ing of the occult myself, but never allude to it with you, 
knowing your own convictions.” 

‘As we get on in life,” I told him, “we find—at 
any rate I find—that convictions tend to weaken and 
the open mind comes into its own. You yourself 
show that unconsciously, for your judgment mellows 
and you take a wider and more tolerant outlook, often 
the last thing to be noticed in men of your position. 

“When you were in France,” I continued, “I spent 
some time upon your library. It is a very fine one and 
incidentally a good many of your books appear to 
possess considerable value, though that is only my 
opinion. Some day you ought to get an expert to go 
over them. But what struck me was the immense 
number of volumes and the prodigious amount of 
study and thought they represent devoted to the study 
of the supernatural. Some member of the family 
must have been an adept, and possibly from him you 
get this interest in the subject. Now my first thought, 
being a materialist of nineteenth-century pattern, was 
to pooh-pooh the lot and laugh at the immense mountain 
of wasted labour they represented. But then I thought 
again and reminded myself of certain facts. Modern 
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science is elastic and you find some of the very foremost 
thinkers by no means reject the idea of another world, 
hidden from our exact knowledge, but not entirely 
from our senses and actual experience. They agree 
that the truths of science are far short of the whole 
truth. I mean men like Lodge and Crookes, to name 
no others. These regard the so-called spirit world as a 
solid proposition, and whatever they may say, think and 
feel is worthy at least of our respect. These scientists 
have actually seen visions of the departed. They brought 
minds of exceptional intelligence and scientific precision 
to bear upon the problem, and a sublime honesty and 
worship of truth lies behind their assurances and asser- 
tions. One is forced to respect such exceptional 
inquirers. Men of their life-long devotion to the 
sciences are not easily deceived. We may laugh at the 
ignorant and excitable nonentity who declares that 
he has seen a ghost, but to doubt such personalities as 
these is another matter. To refuse testimony on any 
subject, because it does not chime with your own opinions, 
is the act of a fool. Admitted that much roguery 
exists in esoteric circles, and charlatans and dishonest 
people make a disreputable living from the credulity of 
the mass of us, yet a residue of psychological truth 
must be granted to remain. You can’t get away from 
it if you are honest. Men, with bigger brains and more 
natural endowments of intellect than our own, testify 
to these things; and though we may slight the old 
mystics and thaumaturgists, we must remember that the 
laws of evolution work upon their guesses at truth, as 


they do upon everything else. The astrologers and 
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necromancers were eminent men in their day, even 
though they believed much we know now to be 
nonsense. But there was some element of truth hidden 
in their labours. They created the foundations on which 
the present Society of Psychical Research was founded. 
As a thinking being—indeed as a rationalist—one has to 
be just and admit these facts.”’ 

I ceased and drank a glass of the ancient and exquisite 
port wine that enriched my brother’s cellar, while he 
showed considerable interest in my guarded admissions 
and appreciated them. 

“Nothing proves a bigger mind than the admission 
that you may have been wrong,” he said. “I admire 
you for it, Irwin. But what led you to this right-about 
face ? It’s tremendously interesting to me and opens up 
a new field for our talk, because I’m a believer and have 
personally heard some wonderful things from the unseen 
world at séances in France. But what started you into 
the upper air?” 

I was mysterious in order to whet his interest. 

“Tt is enough if I say that more than the evidence 
of the library accounts for it. For the rest I would 
rather not answer your question, old man. Perhaps 
some other time I may do so. But not now. Of 
old I always laughed at people who solemnly assured 
me that they were ‘ psychical.’ Well, I shall think 
twice before any such confession amuses me in the 
future. The irony of life is an acid test that reduces 
much high thinking and personal pride, or natural 
obscurantism to nought. Things not ready of explana- 
tion happen to everybody. In a word, it may yet 
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appear that I am psychic myself—a conclusion that 
might well make angels laugh.” 

“Not at all,” he assured me very seriously. “ Angels 
wouldn’t laugh. They’d be much more likely to 
welcome a man of your calibre to the ranks of the 
faithful. I can well understand that you wouldn't 
want to talk about it; but don’t oppose these things. 
Keep an open mind as you say. You may even be 
privileged to do something big for spiritualism some 
day—a man with a brain like yours.” 

He then procecded to unbosom, and I was surprised 
to find how much time and even money he had wasted 
on this foolery. He gave me something to think 
about and also put shadowy ideas into my head that 
promised to prove of value. He had asked the Riviera 
spirits about his health and probable duration of life ! 
They had, it seemed, preserved an oracular vagueness on 
these delicate subjects and indicated that they were in 
Higher Hands than their own. But, upon the whole, 
the responses had been favourable and, as Nicol said, 
‘ worth the money.’ 

Thus then I approached one strand of the little rope 
spinning for my purpose and perceived how easily it 
wove into the other. Between them they provided a 
ligature amply sufficient for the need. 

Nicol was always a pessimist concerning himself, an 
optimist on the subject of everybody else. Whether 
king or tinker, he invariably showed how the lot of 
other people teemed with bright possibilities, and 
professed to envy them, while on his own account he 


sighed to feel the burden of life so exceedingly heavy 
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“ And on the top of all that,” he would say, until I was 
sick of hearing him, “is my abominable health and the 
need for eternal watchfulness and self-denial.” He 
never got on a horse again after Harry’s death and sold 
the stud to the best advantage. Neither did he shoot, 
having felt a dislike for fire-arms from his childhood ; 
but his supreme pleasure was sailing and rowing, and 
there is no doubt that rowing never failed to delight him. 

His new yacht was a roomy, good weather boat, twice 
as large as the old one and demanding a crew of six men. 
She was a yawl-rigged, beamy craft and he fitted her 
up handsomely and engaged first-rate hands, but kept 
his former captain. What this old salt thought of Nicol 
and his pettifogging cruises I could guess, but naturally 
never heard. 

So life proceeded and I spared no pains to render 
myself more and more essential at every turn to my 
brother, for the plans now maturing were going to 
demand in one essential particular a measure of trust 
and confidence from him even to the extent of opposition 
from me when the climax came. My ascendency became 
complete, yet was exerted with such tact and diplomatic 
finesse that he never realized it. I won this status 
largely by identifying myself with his interests and 
letting it appear that they were my own. He recognized 
my loyalty and declared his satisfaction, for it cost him 
nothing and I never asked for a favour. 

“We think so much alike,” he said, “and feel so 
much alike and see so nearly with the same eyes that 
I begin to think I must have more brains than I imagined : 
otherwise I should not suit you so well.” 
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“You possess a fine and acute intellect, my dear fellow,’ 
I assured him, “‘ and often give me an idea well worth 
having.” . 

We pursued the subject of spiritualism, advanced our 
knowledge and joined the Psychological Society. In 
this quest Nicol was the more ardent devotee, while 
I hung back, but displayed increasing credulity and 
pretended that he was convincing me against my will. 
We became as one and he trusted me as a little child 
looks to his mother. 

Occasionally I tightened up on the physical side and 
declared passing uneasiness for his health. I tried 
various harmless remedies and he always delighted in a 
new drug ; but as yet I had not concentrated upon any 
particular portion of his anatomy for the seat of the 
ultimate disaster. He was easy enough to frighten ; 
but when I once began to frighten him, the pressure 
would have to be sustained with increasing tension 
and my powers of suggestion exercised to the utmost. 
That he would react instantly I well knew, yet for various 
practical reasons, the ordeal must be as brief as possible, 
for it involved unrealities that would need to be interred 
with Nicol after his decease as swiftly as possible. 

I gave my brother six months more and allowed him 
to enjoy another winter on the Riviera; but, before 
he returned home I paid him a visit and dropped the first 
seed of that harvest in which he was going to be reaped. 

I professed a certain amount of dissatisfaction with 
his health and declared myself a little puzzled. He 
was up in arms at once and demanded to know what I 
suspected. 
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“T'm feeling all right—for me,” he said, “and 
everybody says how well I look.” 

I questioned him as to his weight, which was rather 
a tender subject with him, and needless to say he knew 
it to an ounce. 

“T’ve put on a little down here,”’ he admitted, “ but 
it’s nothing to do with what I eat. People all say I go 
too light on my grub ; and I’m tremendously energetic 
—do a good spot of rowing every day.” 

“You don’t take cold baths I hope? I’ve always 
told you to bathe with the chill off.” 

He assured me that he had not forgotten, so we 
pursued the entrancing subject and I declared my 
intentions. 

“Well, watch out and don’t tire yourself; and don’t 
bay the moon,” I concluded. “T’ll leave you in peace 
here for another six weeks or so, and when you come 
home, I'll give you the once-over and try something 
that will tell me what I want to know. Don’t worry 
for a moment—not the slightest need ; but take reason- 
able care and go fairly light on the rowing. Mustn’t 
weary the abdominal muscles, old man.” 

He wanted details, but I gave him none. 

“Wait till you come home,’’ I said. 

“You don’t apprehend appendicitis ? ’’ he asked. 

Appendicitis always hung over Nicol like a cloud. 
I patted his shoulder. 

‘* My very dear old boy, if I apprehended appendicitis, 
do you suppose that I would leave you? Don’t you 
know me a bit better than that? There's not a sign, 
or trace, or most shadowy suggestion of any such thing, 
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and never was and never will be. You're not the type. 
In my experience the men of average physique like 
yourself usually make the oldest bones, because they 
take care of themselves, whereas the husky, bullocky 
fellows, who never knew ache or pain, do not. If you 
wanted to insure your life to-morrow, which happily 
you don’t, you would be reported as first class. I'd 
stake my reputation on that every time. I’ve only 
got one quarrel with you and well you know what it 
is: that you let your health intrude a little too much 
—not on your duty, for no man ever did that so stead- 
fastly and capably—but on your happiness. You are 
an important factor in the community and vastly 
popular in your corner of the world as you have the 
right to be. I had a dozen messages of goodwill to 
bring you from Devonshire, because the county knows 
you for one of our leaders in the old Tory tradition. 
So keep your tail up and enjoy yourself.” 

He liked this sort of drivel, especially from me, and 
I left him in tolerable spirits. 

“If you have a finger-ache, let me know and I'll be 
here in less than no time,” I promised. “ Avoid the 
mistral and keep indoors if it happens to blow; and 
let me hear, of course, if there’s anything you want 
done at home, before you come back.” 

Then I returned to my web, that all might be prepared 
for this water-fly before he buzzed into it. 


CHAPTER XI 


Toe supreme and undervalued genius, Nicolo 
Machiavelli, than whom none ever probed deeper into 
the lethal activities of the human heart and brain, or 
enjoyed harsher experiences of man’s bad faith, has 
illuminated our murky depths with many a piercing 
ray. A man set to watch the life of Cesare Borgia 
could not fail to learn every trick of faithless villainy 
within the compass of a conscious being ; but Machiavelli 
was also a great soldier, a pre-eminent statesman, a 
profound philosopher and a prophet. His exceeding 
impassivity to the ethical standpoint has always attracted 
me, and I saw how it was only by adopting an utterly 
amoral foundation that his art enabled him to found 
and create the science of politics, unknown before he 
discovered it. What is to-day pronounced iniquity, or 
unrighteousness, he ignored as a factor in affairs. He 
advocated ordered violence, or anarchy. He called 
things by their names and estimated their values, not 
their virtues. He knew that the association of ethics 
and politics leads nowhere ; and Italy to-day follows 
the master’s rede, while we democratic nations stand 
by and whimper to see her do so, crying to the Pope 
of Rome in vain. 

Nicolo was indeed a mighty man of his hands, and 
he had attracted me profoundly, from my earliest 
intelligent days, for his pith and courage, clear vision 
and unscrupulous application of power; but I only 
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mention him here, because at this season time hung 
heavily upon me and the need existed to employ it to 
some sane purpose. I could not always be sampling 
our amazing cellar and enjoying the surprises that it 
furnished. Perhaps, however, some of the Italian 
wine I imbibed under the inspiration of our butler, 
Drew, helped to decide me ; but, in fine, I determined 
to translate a master work of Machiavelli into English 
and decided upon his History of Florence. I felt in 
key with him, and indeed the Latin temperament has 
always attracted me and wakened harmony. Here was 
intellectual stimulus and occupation, so I turned to the 
task with good appetite and concentrated upon it. I 
no longer felt the slightest interest in medicine, and 
the path upon which I had set out with such youthful 
ardour and determination was henceforth neglected, 
though I continued to minister to my humble neigh- 
bours and preserved their goodwill by so doing. Much 
in the plays and minor productions of my master attracted 
me ; but, when toying with these, he put off his real 
splendours and wallowed in the human sty after a manner 
so physically foul that he repelled a man of my taste. 
For myself I never danced to the Phrygian flute nor was 
stung by the arrow of Eros. Therefore I turned to the 
Florentine history and found it far more than a chronicle 
of events, for the pages gleam with his own piercing 
quality and the forked lightning of his wit. 

I was thus engaged when Nicol returned and I set 
about him in earnest. We resumed the old discussions 
and echoed the old points of view. I confessed to 
increasing respect for the occult, and hinted at certain 
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personal experiences that had wakened my deep interest 
and renewed suspicion of my own powers ; but upon 
his health I turned principal attention, declared myself 
as not wholly satisfied, presently made him undergo 
the most rigid physical examination and confessed to 
being a little puzzled in certain directions. 

‘“ My business is to note danger signals, so that any- 
thing to call real danger may be anticipated, avoided, 
nipped in the bud,” I told him. “ That’s what I’m 
here for—not to meet trouble half-way—I needn’t tell 
you that—but to detect the faintest shadow of trouble 
and diagnose the cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
even before it is over the horizon.” 

He liked this sort of thing, and while an average 
healthy man must have known it was bunkum, Nicol 
felt only the more convinced of my punctilious devotion 
to him and every organ of his body. 

“We must have a test,” I told him. “I want you 
to take some medicine, and its reaction is going to tell 
me something I wish to know. A drug will speak 
with a very definite tongue and, in my experience, 
is often better able to do so than probes and lancets and 
the methods that some practitioners delight to employ.” 

This, too, pleased my brother, for he loathed pain 
and would rather have drunk enough physic to float a 
battleship than endure the application of the knife. 

I began with mild compounds merely calculated to 
cause him discomfort ; then I strengthened the doses 
and made him very uncomfortable indeed. Having 
done so and excited his fears, I ceased the medicine and 
displayed anxiety and solicitude. I was vague, but 
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indicated my disappointment at the result of these 
tests and at the manner in which his system had reacted 
to them. He battered me with questions and began to 
get seriously worried, but I held him off, evaded any 
direct statement of facts, declared the existence of 
certain incipient troubles and prepared new prescriptions 
designed to deal with them. 

“One thing you must never allow yourself to feel 
for a moment,’ I impressed upon him. “TI have not 
attended you all this time for nothing. You are an 
open book to me and my diagnosis in your case is 
infallible. If for one moment you doubted that, Nicol, 
I should feel it my duty to decline to attend you for 
another day.” 

He assured me that his trust was absolute, and he 
spoke the truth, for I had often sounded him on the 
subject of another opinion and he had never failed to 
resent the suggestion. 

“If for my own satisfaction rather than yours,” I 
continued, “I felt a consultant was indicated, I should 
insist on being allowed to call one in, old chap ; but, 
honestly, there is not a shadow of reason in my opinion 
for such a course. I will be frank with you. A stranger, 
coming to you now and hearing what I should tell him, 
would most certainly be inclined to suspect it was a 
surgical case. He would not know you and your 
intense aversion from any idea of surgical interference ; 
he would proceed by rule of thumb, as they all do, and 
suppose that certain symptoms indicated certain treat- 
ment. And I could not tell him that he was mistaken 
though I should well know he would be. But if; on 
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the other hand, I felt such treatment was the right and 
proper thing, I should be the first to tell you.” 

He thankfully accepted my decision and I gave him 
a brief respite until his anxiety had lessened, and he 
declared himself as feeling better. 

These proceedings were, of course, protracted, but I 
had made a beginning and I did not propose that 
more than six months should elapse before my end 
was gained. Suggestion poured in a subtle stream upon 
the texture of a mind ideally composed to suck it in. 
I played my part, tried new drugs from Germany, 
kept his health before him by a thousand indirect touches, 
I gave evidence of my own discomposure, spoke some- 
times of the shortness of life and the mean, Epicurean 
tenet, that happiness really consisted in no more than 
escape from pain. He grew increasingly anxious, and 
my physic was destined to make him so. I centred 
upon one vital organ and furnished him with mild 
irritants to keep that organ in his mind. He mentioned 
it to me at last, as I expected he would, and I confessed 
that there lay the point of peril. 

“TI was rather hoping you would not tell me this,” 
I said, “and rather fearing you might. That is the 
trouble, my dear fellow, and that is what I am concerned 
with. But we're doing everything in the power of 
man to do.” 

With considerable subtlety I led him to an imaginary 
world beyond the grave, and he was soon quick to 
see where my thoughts tended. As yet he had never 
reflected upon termination of life, but spoke sometimes 
of chronic invalidism as a possible future—to be faced 
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with resignation. But now I wanted to learn how he 
would respond to the death sentence when it came, 
and took this means to ascertain. The shadowy 
challenge struck him dumb and I hastened to reassure 
him. 

“Don’t think, when I talk of the world beyond, in 
which we both believe, that I imagine the call will 
come any sooner for you than for me,” Isaid. “You are 
still a young man as men go, and, save in this obstinate 
particular, you are as sound, if not sounder, than I am. 
You've got a grand heart—a better one than I have 
myself—and I don’t see anything to make either of us des- 
pondent about you. I watched you rowing yesterday and 
envied your mastery, for that is about the hardest form 
of exercise there is. I wouldn’t attempt to row for 
money. No, I only talked about the future because 
my thoughts turn there, and my present feelings about 
it are a great deal more reasonable and a great deal 
more comforting than the old conviction I entertained 
when I didn’t believe in it. Once accustom your mind 
to its reality and it adds vastly to your peace.” 

“I’ve found that’s true,” he admitted. “But I 
always believed in it for that matter.” 

“ And were right to do so—emphatically right,’ I 
agreed. “Sometimes I think that a special gleam of 
light is mercifully sent to men like myself, who have 
lived in the atmosphere of science and demanded proof 
for everything they professed and believed. An odd 
incident happened to me a few nights ago. On the 
face of it it sounds rot, but I'll tell you if you like.” 

* Tell me,” he begged. 
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““T will then ; but, mind you, I have not got to the 
stage of accepting it on its face value. Even at the 
time I found my old training come to support me and 
my old assurance that the spirits of the departed, when 
declared to have made themselves visible, only mean 
shadows thrown from the observer’s inner consciousness 
and projected as it were into the dimensions of space, 
without any real objective significance. So I set the 
experience down, and so it may have been in 
truth.” 

“You've seen a ghost !”” he said, and I laughed. 

‘““That’s the crude interpretation,” I admitted, “ and 
it may even be the right one. The theory that certain 
people have this faculty : to meet and recognize revenants 
is, of course, only a theory, but I have long passed the 
stage when I am prepared to scorn it. Once or twice 
before this queer adventure I have felt conscious of 
something at my elbow—something to be described as 
human that disappeared before I could focus it. But 
this time, the phantom, so to call it, gave me oppor- 
tunity for a good look, and I could have sworn there 
was a ponderable creature there and felt like Hamlet 
before his father’s spirit.” 

“What was it? And where was it?” he asked, 
deeply interested. But I answered the second question 
first. 

““T'd been to see Percival, who has bronchitis, and I 
was coming back just on midnight through the church- 
yard. I had just got abreast of that melancholy 
bone-heap known as the Temple-Fortune mausoleum, 
when I saw, or seemed to see, a figure standing on the 
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bottom step. It was our father, Nicol—the old man 
‘in his habit as he lived’ !”’ 

“You recognized him ?” 

“Most certainly. You couldn’t mistake him. He 
just stood there with his hands in his pockets as he always 
used to do. The light was faint from an overclouded 
moon and one could only see the general appearance of 
him, but it was quite solid and opaque—nothing ghostly 
about it. I stood still. I felt no fear—only bewilder- 
ment.” 

“Nothing happened. He didn’t speak 2” 

“Te was I who spoke. I said: ‘Father! Is it you?’ 
But he took no notice. Whatever it was, it neither 
heard nor saw me. For that matter I have always 
doubted the alleged phantoms that are said to speak 
and take notice. To do either you must have vocal 
cords and eyes—physical things that could not belong 
to a spectre. He was not conscious of my presence. 
Then the church clock suddenly struck twelve, and he 
seemed aware of that. One moment he was there and 
the next, as the bell tolled the hour, he was gone. I 
stood and waited to see if he would come back, but he 
didn’t. The moon got clear for a minute and flooded 
the churchyard with light, but there was nothing more 
doing.” 

Nicol breathed heavily, and wonder, not unmixed 
with fear, sat in his eyes. 

“ What do you deduce from a manifestation like 
that 2” he inquired. 

“I thought over it a great deal, needless to say,” I 
answered, ‘‘ but somehow I naturally fell back on my 
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old conviction. I don’t think it was what you call 
‘a manifestation’. That would mean some purpose, 
or object on the part of the spectre. I feel that it was 
utterly unconscious of my presence. I must have been 
thinking of the governor, in a subjective sort of way, 
quite unconsciously, and so projected this shape out of 
my own thoughts.” 

“There’s an idea in spirit circles that these things 
are apt to haunt the places where their mortal dust still 
lingers,” said Nicol. 

“TI see no reason for such a notion. Why should 
they 2 There can be no link that binds them to their 
earthly remains. If that were so, the psychic would 
see more ghosts in a churchyard than anywhere else. 
But no such thing is recorded. My experience was 
in fact so utterly aimless that I feel it would be idle 
to attach importance to it. In any case, if it meant 
anything, it lies beyond our comprehension to know 
what it was.” 

“It shows one thing,” he declared. “It shows that 
you have the gift to see phantoms.” 

“ Possibly,” I confessed. “I must assume now that 
I may have. I rather wish it were not so.” 

This rubbish was, of course, no more than grain sown 
in the receptive soil of my brother’s mind ; though ] 
alone knew as yet of the fruit it was destined and 
designed to bear. I neglected nothing and approached 
my final stroke by infinitely subtle stages. My purpose 
was the creation of an atmosphere engendered of 
growing fear, for let but a mind begin to feed on fea 


and the effect upon the body is swifter than that of any 
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malignant disease. But no more fearful weapon than 
the suspicion of such a disease could be found against 
any creature of Nicol’s temperament, for his whole 
life had been a preparation. And now, for its full 
impact and the fall of the thunderbolt, I had prepared 
this second channel of approach through the sombre 
regions of superstition. 

It was time to quicken the tempo now and I gradually 
accentuated a personal depression and anxiety. Gather- 
ing gloom sat upon me ; I spoke less hopefully than of 
old and gave him implicitly to understand in many 
ways that I was less sanguine than in the past. Another 
sort of man would have been pestered to death and bid 
me leave him in peace : but that was not Nicol’s way. 
He thankfully accepted my eternal attention and experi- 
ments, brooded on his discomforts and played my game. 
Finally there arrived the memorable night when I struck 
my first stroke and created in the victim’s shattered 
faculties a condition ripe for the second. 


CHAPTER XII 


A DAY came when I made blood tests and absented 
myself for many hours in my private apartments, that 
I might arrive at vital conclusions about them. Nicol 
awaited my report with haggard misery and I kept him 
in suspense until two days were past, declaring that the 
chemical analysis demanded some time before any 
results could be definitely recorded. My dejection and 
abstraction during this period served to tune his mind 
to unhappy conclusions ; and then came the evening 
when, after a dinner, eaten in silence on my part, I had 
my brother alone and, not without the adjunct of 
emotion, broke my sinister news to him. 

“Tam going to be perfectly frank, Nicol,” I began, 
“ because, under these circumstances, to palter with the 
infernal truth would be unthinkable. I am going to 
tell you exactly what is the matter, and then I am going 
to leave to you yourself a decision which only you can 
make. I know your courage and patience, just as you 
know my skill and devotion to your welfare ; but we 
are both men of character and, as nothing you may 
decide will vex me with you, so nothing I am about 
to say must vex you with me. I have poured out my 
brains on your case, learned everything that mortal 
gman can teach me about the subject, consulted, when in 
London, with the greatest living authorities, burned the 
midnight oil, old chap, and left no channel of human 
experience unsearched. But we are up against it, and 
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there is no longer any shadow of doubt that we must 
face the worst.” 

“You don’t surprise me,” he answered. “ I’ve known 
it myself a long time.” 

I sighed and continued. But it is not necessary to 
specify all I told him. After this long space of years I 
quite forget it. With guarded though definite language 
—at intervals translating the jargon of learned terms 
for his clearer understanding—I explained how he must 
face the fact of fatal and not far distant termination to 
his trouble. I asserted that a vital organ was involved 
and that my recent examination not only left no doubt, 
but revealed a progress more advanced than I had 
imagined. 

“Now we have to consider you and only you,” 
I summed up. “That is the state of affairs, dear old 
fellow, and there are two things to set before you. 
The alternative lies between an operation of a major 
character in London, or amelioration under drugs, and 
the balance of your life spent quietly at home. An 
operation we will examine first. As in all big, surgical 
cases we have to consider the power of an affected 
system to support them. From the surgeon’s point of 
view a tricky operation may be eminently successful in 
itself; while from the patient’s, it may merely mean 
accelerated death. 

“To operate or not to operate is the question,” I 
continued, “and, before deciding, you must be clear 
as to what an operation means in your case.” 

“ Could it cure me if successful 2” he asked, and I 
shook my head. 
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“ The value of an operation would be that your life 
might be prolonged by a certain doubtful number of 
weeks ; but you have to weigh against that the possibility 
that the operation itself would terminate it. I do not 
think that it would, because your heart continues remark- 
ably strong under the circumstances ; but the possibility 
exists that you might not return to consciousness after 
it. I know your hatred of the thought of a nursing- 
home, or hospital, and so the needful operation might be 
performed here, money being no object. Everything 
could be brought to Firebrace, including the ablest 
surgeon, anesthetist and nurses in the land ; but against 
this you must consider that a modern hospital is the 
healthiest of human inventions, and that no conditions 
in a private home can compare with those obtaining 
there.” 

“ These are minor questions,” he answered. “ What 
naturally interests me most is the duration of my life. 
You submit two courses ? ” 

“ But shall be ready and willing if you will see a 
specialist and learn if any other could be submitted.” 

“There is no need. You would not have come to 
a conclusion like this, or spoken so finally about it if 
you felt any shadow of doubt. I accept your ruling, 
old man, because I know that nothing but disinterested 
love of truth has brought you to it. You would have 
been only too ready to find a loophole if you could. 
Now tell me this. What is likely to be the extent of 
my life and what—assuming a successful operation— 
would be the added length of it 2” 

“T would never specify the length of his life to any 
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man,” I replied. “No physician has a right to do that 
in my opinion. He cannot be inside the councils of 
nature, or determine such a question. One may only 
predict within the widest limits. You are a brave man 
and can face the approximate truth, though even that I 
should not tell to many patients. Speaking with every 
reservation as to the fallibility of science, I should judge 
you might live another two months, my dear Nicol, 
while in the event of a successful operation you would 
be justified in hoping for perhaps six or seven weeks 
longer.” 

“‘ The game would hardly be worth the additional tor- 
ture and preliminary misery,” he said. “* Especially as it 
might deprive me of the wretched balance altogether.” 

“That is for you to determine.” 

“What would you do yourself 2 ”’ 

“I should—no matter. We might not see alike 
before such a challenge. But, emphatically, I should 
not be prepared to undergo an operation for such a very 
dubious return.” 

“You would let nature have her way 2?” 

“ That’s another proposition. Probably not, old 
man. 

“I understand your meaning,” he replied; but I 
took pains to learn whether, indeed, he did. 

“ We were not consulted as to whether or no we 
wished to live,” I reminded him, “and we were not 
forbidden to be quit of the necessity if the terms became 
too onerous. Reason can offer no bar to the man of 
courage, and history is full of notable heroes who 
quitted the cabin when the chimney smoked. But 
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every man must determine the answer to that major 
problem for himself. None can presume to offer us 
such a solution, and love and devotion may well be 
selfish and shrink from the bare suggestion. Their 
religious faith would raise a barrier to the step for 
many men; but in my own personal case, since you 
ask, I should take leave of the world with painless peace 
and dignity, well knowing that the very few who 
mattered would support me and think the better of me 
for so doing.” 

“Two months,” he said, harping on this tether. 

“ Something like that in all human probability.” 

His thoughts even at this early stage of the final 
phase, turned to the sea. 

“T£1 went that way it would be on my own element,” 
he said, “‘ and alone, Irwin—all alone with the sea.” 

We talked a little longer and I brought him his 
nightly dose of physic. But he would not take it. 

“* Mix me a sleeping-draught—as strong as you like,” 
he said. “A good night of sleep is only possible that 
Ww 


ay. 
I agreed and obliged him. 


CHAPTER Xill 


I WAS prone to wonder during this season (as I trans- 
lated Machiavelli and attended upon my brother) at 
the strange, human instinct that has tagged a soul to 
our bodies, like a fig-leaf hung on some masterpiece 
of sculpture to hide its nakedness. For my part I had 
long since thrown off this prurient encumbrance, for 
soul is the ultimate triumph and high-water mark of 
human superstition—a chimera—a moon-straw of the 
imagination—a figment as vain as the ultimate habita- 
tions for it that man has invented and called heaven and 
hell. Such an imaginary possession vitiates our thinking 
and confounds any sense of reality. It proves, upon 
examination, only another form of that self-interest 
which operates as the mainspring, lever, and backbone 
of everything that lives. Yet who shall decry something 
that has served to support courage and create hope in 
countless millions of our fellow creatures: At any 
rate it now began to serve an opiate purpose for Nicol 
Temple-Fortune. 

His people were conscious that he had grown ill and 
felt perturbed on his account ; but, as against that, the 
men and women of Firebrace entertained a far more 
genuine regard for me. Him they did not like because 
he was mean, self-centred and without imagination 
for their lives of dreary toil and unremitting service ; 
but I had cultivated them and been at pains to win 
their confidence. They believed in me, knew that I 
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understood something of life from their angle of vision 
and was always ready and willing, at all hours, to minister 
to them in sickness. They enjoyed this privilege and 
appreciated it; therefore they felt no fear for their 
master with me at his elbow and no shadow of doubt 
when presently, through our butler, Drew, they began 
to learn that Sir Nicol was very seriously ill, My 
brother had no confidants among them and his own 
man, a valet called Mason, knew nothing more about 
him than the rest. But Mason enjoyed opportunities 
denied to any other, and I had long been at pains to 
make him a friend. He was a colourless person and 
had no cause to be attached to his master, for my 
brother treated him with less consideration than 
he gave to his toothbrush. Mason, then, caused me 
no anxiety ; but he knew of my own and obeyed my 
private orders, to ensure Nicol’s comfort so far as it lay 
in his power. 

In Drew, who had known us since we were boys, 
and with whom I was now on the friendliest terms 
of vinous understanding, I confided and told him, in 
strict confidence, that we must be prepared for a great. 
and sad event before the year had ended. 

“Say nothing to anybody,” I directed, knowing 
such secrecy beyond his strength. 

Thus an air of gloom—more apparent than real— 
began to hover like a cloud over the establishment and 
drift into the parish, developing an atmosphere proper 
to the circumstances. Nor did it miss my brother, 
who appeared to feel a melancholy satisfaction in its 
embrace. I left him much to his own thoughts for a 
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period of three days, though without faith in their value 
save that he finally decided against any interference with 
the knife. Once, indeed, he sounded me upon an 
anodyne that should send him from sleep to death ; 
but I was adamant against such a course. 

“Ask anything but that, dear old chap,” I begged. 

“I admire you more than ever, if that were possible, 
for the way you are taking this ; but it must not be my 
hand that sets you free. Your own alone can do 
that. Such a thing would ruin the rest of my own 
life—hard enough to contemplate without you as it 
is. 
But I told Drew of the suggestion and hinted that it 
was not impossible my brother might be tempted to 
take his own life and that we must be careful to prevent 
it. The butler was duly impressed, yet not particularly 
shocked. He already envisaged Firebrace with me at 
the helm, and the prospect chimed with his secret 
ambitions of a better time. 

I forget all my infinite subtleties at this season : it is 
sc long ago since these things happened. Enough 
that they answered the purpose and culminated with a 
ghost. I kept this apparition until the vital moment 
and sprung it upon Nicol a week after I had doomed 
the luckless man to death. It was a late summer night, 
on the edge of autumn, with whisper of great change 
in the air, and a proleptic flush of pale gold already on 
the high tops of the elms and in the ranks of the brake- 
fern beneath them. I took my brief constitutionals 
near at hand and was never very far from my brother 


now. So it happened that after our dinner, the evening 
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being very still and mild, and the moon waxing as 
darkness fell, I told Nicol that I would smoke my cigar 
out of doors. A fire always burned at night in the 
billiards-room and I left him beside it and went my way 
for half an hour into our Grey Lady’s Drive. Spectres, 
indeed, might have haunted that moony glade for me, 
but no accusing spirit of woman or babe troubled my 
perambulation. Had they done so, I should have 
found myself too busy to argue about the past, being 
now entirely concerned with the immediate future. I 
saw nothing save the sombrous woods and the moon 
above them, heard nothing but the faint and distant 
murmur of the sea. My brain was occupied with a 
rehearsal, for the things about to be told to Nicol now, 
albeit of pure invention, must not lack of circumstantial 
detail together with that gravity and emotion in the 
teller proper to any experience so strange. The listener 
was destined to perceive that, while I strove to make light 
of the incident, it had none the less moved me. 

Letter-perfect I threw aside my cigar and returned to 
the house some time before he expected me to do so. 
I adopted an air of slight confusion, shivered a little, 
sought the fire and fell into a mood more taciturn than 
was customary in his company. I gazed with abstraction 
before me, sighed, breathed deeply, abstained from 
answering direct questions he put to me and made it 
clear that some sudden and unexpected incident had 
attended my moonlight stroll. Nicol found no difficulty 
in perceiving this, and after continued and uneasy silence 
on my part, he challenged me. The man now lived 
at very high pressure with nerves on edge. 
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“What's the matter with you?” he asked. “ Some- 
thing is troubling you, Irwin.” 

I made feeble efforts to evade a reply, which only 
increased his desire to learn the truth ; and then I told 
him. 

“If you must know, you must,” I said. “I’m sorry 
I gave it away, for I had no mind to. It only took me 
out of my stride for a moment—a curious thing, probably 
capable of scientific explanation and far different from 
what it seemed. To be frank I am not in very good 
form myself just now. Our troubles are treating me 
pretty badly as you know.” 

He divined what must have happened, for we had 
been talking about the occult all day. 

“You've seen something,” he said. 

I did not admit so much immediately, but gave him 
to understand that he was right. For a moment I 
temporized. 

“A beautiful glass doesn’t make nasty medicine 
taste any better,”’ I told him. 

“What do you mean by that?” he inquired. 

‘Well, I see that I must tell you. I have had an 
experience, old man, and in a sense it was entirely 
beautiful without one single hint of horror about it. 
So simple, dignified and direct that, unless one knew, 
one could not well associate anything sinister with it. 
But I did know, and what this phantasm implied was 
the bitter medicine its presence has set to my lips.” 

“Tell me in plain language, Irwin. There is no 
need to be evasive,” he said. 


“Then I will. I saw something that others in the 
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past are said to have seen. I don’t admit for an instant 
that my eyes saw it, and would much rather believe it 
an exhalation from my own worried brains; but the 
illusion was created and I seemed to see something 
that was not there. 

“Tt was bright moonlight—calm and soothing for 
any man who loves silence and loneliness as well as I 
do—and the moon played its tricks as I have so often 
seen it, turning the real into unreality and making a 
reality of much that was unreal. An owl called; 
from the big horse-chestnut tree at the opening of the 
drive, nuts fell, tapping fitfully in the grass; the drive 
stretched before me ash-white under the moon, yet 
glimmering like a cloth of silver where the light fretted 
the heavy dew into fire. You know how things come 
and go in a welter—new ones bustling the old ones out 
of your brain, the old ones fighting to return and 
demanding to be reconsidered before they are dismissed 
in this summary fashion. To keep your mind on one 
sole idea and follow it out in every particular is the 
most difficult thing. I was thinking of you, needless 
to say, and concentrating on nothing else when the 
event happened.” 

I made a pause here, caught his eyes fixed with deep 
interest upon me and then continued. 

“IT must have been half a mile from the house when 
I was conscious of some monitor bidding me stand still. 
This seemed a curious direction in itself, for no voice 
spoke, no sound reached my ear. Yet there came a 
sort of peremptory demand to halt, and I obeyed it. 
Nothing had changed and the night encircled me full of 
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beauties had I had the heart and inner peace to appreciate 
them. Then I became aware of movement on my left 
hand and perceived a form emerging from the under- 
wood and coming into the open. It was a woman—a 
tall, graceful creature clad in a sort of lucent and pearly 
grey, like the fleece of the clouds around the moon. 
There was nothing uncanny about her. I could have 
taken my oath that she was living—a shadow-casting, 
tangible thing—for there appeared no tenuous suggestion 
whatever and one could not see through her. She 
passed perhaps two yards before me, crossed my path 
at right angles, moving in a stately, self-contained 
fashion with short steps, and when opposite to me, 
she turned her head and looked at me for a2 moment 
so that I saw her face. She was an old woman, but 
utterly beautiful. I never saw the possibilities of 
beauty in an ancient countenance so displayed before. 
From under a silvery whimple she regarded me, and I 
saw the white hair framing her face, her benign forehead, 
lovely mouth, large shining eyes. The vision is such 
that I shall never forget it as long as I live. Peace 
seemed to dwell upon her and she came as the crown 
of the night. But she moved on swiftly and in a few 
moments had melted out of my sight again. Not 
until I thought the old legend did anything but a sort 
of admiration touch my mind ; but then I remembered 
and all was changed for me.” 

“The Grey Lady,” said Nicol. 

“So it would seem,” I admitted, “ yet seeming and 
reality are vastly different. A baffling experience I 
grant you, but only so long as you are prepared to admit 
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moment. Rather I maintain that it was purely a figment 
of my own rather distraught imagination.” 

I assumed an air of conviction and took a cigar from 
the table beside us ; but Nicol shook his head. 

“That won't do,” he answered. “Things we 
imagine are always vague and shadowy. You are not 
the sort of man to imagine great feminine beauty in 
any case, because you have no instinct for women and 
never had. You didn’t weave this vision from your 
inner consciousness, or wake up into all this enthusiasm 
for a sort of lovely creature that you had never seen 
or imagined could exist. Dreams and such-like are 
often based on waking experience, but you were 
suddenly confronted with something that transcended 
your experience altogether. Therefore it must have 
been objective. It is idle to pretend about it, Irwin. 
You have seen the Grey Lady of Firebrace. Nor is 
it very amazing that you should have done, when you 
think of me.” 

I bowed my head. 

“There’s logic in what you say—admitting any 
validity for the old stories,” I confessed, “ but reason 
declines to do any such thing.” 

“Your experience tends to confirm the ancient 
tale,” he answered. ‘ Nobody knows who the woman 
was and no history of her can be traced in our archives ; 
but, from time to time, she has most certainly beer 
reported, and her appearance always meant death tc 
the head of the house. That’s perfectly authentic.” 

“I shouldn’t have told you if you had not noticed mj 
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discomfort,” I answered, “ but, on my solemn oath, 
I attach no importance to it whatever. My own highly 
wrought and agitated state is more than enough to 
account for it. Half the things that people fancy are the 
result of nerves upon the rack. We lose a grip of 
ourselves and the subconscious seizes its opportunity and 
plays egregious tricks. Moonlight is always full of 
these illusions, because we are not accustomed to it, 
and there is a quality about darkness that often finds us 
unarmed and, if weak-minded, may develop panic 
terror. Reason breaks down, whercas the true creatures 
of the night are thrown off their familiar balance by the 
light of day. We are imperfect things and our senses 
are very apt to betray us. Man is not the supreme 
product of evolution. He only stands at a point where 
you and I have appeared and are called to act our own 
brief part in the play. We are but links in a chain des- 
tined to produce a finer creature than ourselves in ages 
tocome. It is natural, however, that we should exagger- 
ate our Own importance, since most of us cannot imagine 
anything more important.” 

I prattled on, but he was no longer listening. The 
arrow had sped. He left me and retired soon after- 
wards, and a certain silent resolution in his manner, with 
the suggestion of a mind made up, induced me to believe 
that he would now take the step already in his thoughts. 
Its nature as yet I could not guess and when decision 
at last came, two days later, it surprised me. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Ncoz turned to the sea for his farewell enterprise 
and followed a course satisfactory in certain respects, 
but open to question, from my point of view, in others. 
He had never been definite and decisive in his life and 
now took a vague manner of departure from it. His 
final move left ultimate extinction to chance and even 
suggested that, at the bottom of his craven soul, there still 
harboured some faint ray of hope. Not for him the 
definite arbitrament of steel or bullet, rope or poison. 
He chose the uncertain embrace of the sea, yet not 
directly, for he put a stout plank or two between himself 
and his charmer and left the rest to chance. But if he 
stuck to his determination—expressed in a letter that 
he left behind him for me—then the chance was small 
enough. One could, however, see undesirable possibili- 
ties about his action and numerous loopholes from which 
he might escape the death he had planned, did his nerve 
break down, or the impulse to live a little longer at 
any cost suddenly intrude and conquer. 

At breakfast upon the day in question he was very pale 
and silent, but declared that he had slept some hours 
and felt no worse than usual. He gave me certain 
things to do in the parish, which would take me from 
the house for a few hours, and guessing that there 
might be something in the wind, I set about his com- 


missions and purposely delayed over them. I came 
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home late for lunch and, returning by way of the cliffs 
and the gazebo, made a discovery. 

The yacht had been at anchor in our little harbour 
for a month with the crew eating their heads off— 
a state of affairs that had driven my brother distracted 
of old, but he was past caring now. There she lay 
with a hand or two loafing on deck, and others upon a 
stone mole that guarded the haven; but a dinghy, 
much favoured by Nicol, had recently put to sea. I 
recognized her immediately. She had both sails set 
and, under a brisk, off-shore breeze, was rapidly heading 
due south. He often went for a short cruise by himself 
in this little craft and I not seldom accompanied him, 
but he was quite competent to manage her alone and 
seldom took a sailor unless he meant to fish. Doubting 
not that he was alone, I watched the boat increase her 
distance from shore pretty rapidly and saw him take in 
a reef when the full force of the northerly wind caught 
her a couple of miles or more from the coast. But he 
made no attempt to tack while my eyes were upon 
him and I guessed that I should not see him again. My 
elation was nevertheless modified by those doubts his 
procecdings inevitably gave rise to. I walked home— 
half an hour late for lunch—and was met in the hall 
by Drew with a message. He showed no perturbation 
however. 

“Sir Nicol said I was to tell you he wouldn’t be 
home for luncheon, Mr. Irwin,” he began. “He thought 
to go sailing, sir, and couldn’t tell to an hour or so when 


he'd be back.” 
I nodded and asked no questions, yet felt it unlike 
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my brother to have left no more pertinent message ; 
but the mystery was explained and, after I had made 
a meal and been at some pains to take a long time about 
it, Drew accosted me again as I rose to leave the table. 

“You'll excuse me, sir,” he began, and produced 
a letter directed to myself and sealed with wax. 

“Sir Nicol left this with me, Mr. Irwin. And his 
order was for me to give it to you after you'd took 
your luncheon and no sooner.” 

I thanked him and repaired to my apartments. Then 
I read the letter. Vague to the last, Nicol thus said 
* good-bye ’ and indicated his purpose. 


‘Dear OLD Cuap’ fhe wrote], ‘this is to take my 
eternal leave of you and life together, and though I 
shall not have actually passed out when you read these 
lines, I feel confident that a merciful Providence will 
not delay over-much, but end my cruel and undeserved 
troubles before many more hours have passed. You 
will know, for I made no attempt to hide it, that I was 
going to cut short this devastating state of internal 
misery and growing pain. You have done your best, 
and your medicines, while sometimes they allayed 
my trouble, often seemed only to intensify them. But 
you fought your losing battle bravely, and well I know 
how royally and devotedly you have struggled to save 
my life and exhausted the reserves of science to prolong 
it. 
‘I am taking the dinghy and going out to the element 
that has always been my support and happiness in the 
past. Thus I leave the last scene of all to chance and 
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commit myself to the sea until that happens to dismiss 
me from all further care of sublunary matters. I shall 
sail out into the Channel and just carry on as winds 
and tides may determine. I shall not eat or drink again, 
and, being weakened by my disease, cannot expect 
to endure for very many hours. I anticipate that, 
with the coming of night, consciousness is likely to 
leave me and trust that it may never return. Thus 
I shall drift without suffering into the eternal darkness, 
and ere long you may think of me as for ever at rest 
and peace in that land of which we know nothing but 
are agreed to hope everything. 

‘Make no effort to seck me. It will be better if you 
keep the facts to yourself and let the community know 
that I have gone for a sail and shall presently return. 
If uneasiness is created, the yacht will go out and efforts 
be made to find me. To-morrow in any case, when I 
do not return, you will be called to institute a search ; 
but by that time it must be too late. The glass falls 
and there may be a blow in the Channel that will do 
all that is needful to sink my little craft in a very few 
hours. 

‘So farewell, Irwin, and may the future hold for you 
the happiness, peace of mind and physical prosperity 
that has for ever been denied to your affectionate and 
grateful brother. 

“Nico, TEMPLE-FORTUNE.. 


It was a tiresome effusion for more reasons than one, 
though the issue promised to be favourable and the 
betting all against any other termination to his enterprise 
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than he anticipated. The glass was falling as he reported 
and, with night and anything like rough weather, 
there might come a swift period to his cruise; but 
against that I had to do something, and Nicol knew 
very well that I should do something. His mistaken 
understanding of me would convince him that, even 
if I knew he was right, the discipline and code of my 
life-saving profession would launch me upon the ocean 
as soon as might be to save him from himself if possible. 
Had I known for a certainty that any such expedition 
must be vain, I should have evaded it; but there was 
just that infernal element of chance that I could not afford 
to ignore. 

I took my time, however, consulted an atlas, formed 
a rough guess at his probable course, without knowing 
what elements of wind and sea might deflect it, and 
presently, when Drew brought me up a cup of tea, 
confessed to an element of discomfort. 

I mentioned the letter, but I was not going to tell 
anybody that he had set forth to destroy himself, and 
that course I should explain easily enough to my brother 
if he ever reappeared alive. For his own credit I should 
keep my secret. But I now proposed to take the yacht 
out and cruise into the Channel for an hour or two, 
then return to the coast after nightfall. It was half- 
past four o’clock on an early October evening and 
night would fall in a few hours. 

I told Drew that my brother was minded to run before 
the wind and made no further mention of his plans, or 
the hour when he might be expected back. 

“I don’t much like it,” I said. “‘ Sick men get queer 
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fancies. I wouldn’t say so to anybody but you ; but 
I've got a sort of feeling-——” 

“I take your meaning, sir,” he answered. “I’ve 
got a sort of feeling, too, if you'll excuse the liberty.” 

“I’m going down to the harbour and putting to sea 
in the yacht,” I said. “Sir Nicol has several hours 
start, and Lord knows where he may be by this time ; 
but we must institute a search, and we must telegraph 
to the coastguard service if it fails.” 

There was no ‘ wireless’ in those pre-war days and 
no certain means of warning vessels at sea to keep a 
look out. 

In half an hour I started for the harbour and, indeed, 
met the yacht’s skipper on his way to the house. 

Ben Merridew, captain of Nicol’s big yawl, was 
relieved to see me and declared himself as somewhat 
anxlous. 

“ Master went out in the dinghy on his own, round 
about noon, Mr. Irwin,” he said, ‘* and I was just stepping 
up to hear if he left any message, because he isn’t back. 
I asked him if Ned, or me, should go along with him, 
thinking perhaps he meant to put down a line and do a 
bit of fishing ; but he didn’t want us—said he was just 
going for a sail. I marked him sail due south on the 
off-shore wind, and he carried on with all sail set, then 
took in a reef. He was hull down in no time. A bit 
out of the common that for him, because he mostly 
likes to keep in sight of the shore. But that’s what he 
did, and that’s a long time since. And now the wind’s 
freshening a bit and gone west of north, and no sign 
of him.” 
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“ He left a note for me,” I said, “and between our- 
selves, Ben, I'm a bit worried. He’s ill—mighty ill, 
as you know—and he oughtn’t to be out in an open 
boat all this time. I’m going to look for him, before 
it’s dark. We'll get under way as soon as ever you can.” 

Merridew approved and, in less than twenty minutes, 
the yawl was putting out to sea. In a freshening wind 
she proceeded due south upon her quest and Ben, in 
answer to me, gave it as his opinion that the dinghy 
would be in no danger so long as Nicol was able to 
manage her. 

“A very good weather boat and the master knows 
her like the back of your hand,” he said ; “ but I don’t 
like it too well, because it’s going to blow harder in a 
few hours’ time and he'll be getting tired and very like 
miss his bearings.’’ 

“When the wind shifted, would it have made it 
harder for him to come back ? ” I asked, but Ben thought 
not. 

“He was bound to take a tidy long time making up 
home again,” he explained. “I’m hoping we shall 
pick him up tacking back. Then he can come aboard 
and get below and rest and we'll tow the dinghy.” 

But night descended and there was no sign of Nicol’s 
little craft. We were out in the fairway now and a 
big steamer passed us going down Channel. 

Ben then told me what he thought must have 
happened. 

‘* After he turned to come back, wind and tide drifted 
him a tidy bit, and I'd say he most likely found himself 
well eastward of home. Then, feeling himself all in, 
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poor gentleman, I'd venture to believe he'd feel he 
couldn’t tack no more and so make for the land. He 
knows every harbour and safe anchorage between here 
and the Bill, and he'd be most inclined, I'd say, to run 
into West Bay. He’s fond of Lyme Regis, and I'll lay 
my life he’s gone there and sent a telegram home.” 

It was now too dark to distinguish anything but large 
objects at sea and visibility soon failed altogether, so I 
fell in with Merridew’s suggestion and pretended to 
doubt not that he must be right. 

“We'll go into Lyme ourselves,” I said, “ and you 
can stop there to-night and come back in the moming. 
I'll telegraph from there to Firebrace and learn if any- 
thing has been heard. It’s possible, of course, that he 
went westward after all and got home all right after 
we sailed.” 

Two hours later we were in Lyme Regis harbour and 
I went ashore with Merridew. The wind had not much 
increased, but harsh rain began to fall and for my part, 
having no great liking for the sea at any time, I was 
glad ro be ashore. 

I telegraphed for news and waited at the office for a 
reply. Drew responded and informed me that nothing 
as yet had been seen of Sir Nicol. I then tclegraphed 
again and told him to send a covered vehicle for me 
at once. “Let it come down to the west end of the 
quay, I said. In an hour it had arrived, and leaving 
Merridew to return with the yacht next day, I went 
back to Firebrace. 

By nature disinclined to take anything for granted, 
I allowed myself no licence of hope as yet, though 
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every silent hour of the night tended to make me more 
sanguine. I set a limit to my ordeal, gave doubt three 
days to run and assured myself that if no news reached 
me during that time, my anxiety might be considered 
at an end. That Nicol must now be in mid-Channel 
was my own conviction, and there one could not say 
what the weather might be, or in what condition he 
would find himself to face it. Exhausted and semi- 
conscious, I pictured him under the darkness of drifting 
rain, without lights and at the mercy of any passing 
ship. One imagined some big vessel making match- 
wood of the dinghy and proceeding on her course 
ignorant of the fact. That was the idea to which my 
thoughts tended, and during that first night of suspense 
I so far relaxed as to consider how the law would 
regard such a taking off. Where doubt exists, seven 
years may be demanded before death ofa vanished person 
can be assumed; but in Nicol’s case no doubt was 
likely to arise since his letter to me, declaring his inten- 
tion, must dispose of doubt. Against that, however, 
the faithless sea will often give up those held to be 
beneath it and perform conjuring tricks that only appear 
mysterious until we learn how they were accomplished. 
An ocean-going vessel might pick up Nicol yet ; a ship, 
instead of sending him to the bottom, might prove the 
source of his salvation. The law would take cognizance 
of such possibilities ; and in any case I was in no hurry, 
for I perceived ere long that my allowance of three 
clear days must be quite inadequate. Time for outward- 
bound vessels to reach their ports was at least 
essential. 
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These reflections furnished me with an indifferent 
night, but the dawn brought comfort, for it was rough 
and stormy. A high sea ran lashed with white breakers ; 
while ashore there rained flying leaves. 

There came a telegram from the yacht before I 
descended to my breakfast, wherein Ben reported half 
a gale of wind still blowing, and held it better to stop 
at Lyme unless I wanted him. But some inclination on 
my part prompted another course. I told him to take 
the yacht to sea and seek outside the Race at Portland 
Bill if anything might be found. 

No news reached me during that day and no incoming 
vessels reported my brother’s rescue. It blew hard 
and my spirits rose. 

On the following morning Ben brought the yacht 
back. She was knocked about and had lost her jib and 
some gear. He had gone to sea on the previous day, 
as I directed, and was in a very bad temper, so I calmed 
him down, rewarded the crew and himself handsomely 
and regretted the inconvenience to which he declared 
I had subjected them. 

Then came the third day and my confident thoughts 
began to run upon the future. No news had reached 
Firebrace and I was at my desk, writing to the family 
lawyers when Drew appeared with a telegram. I 
nodded and directed him to leave it at my elbow, but 
as soon as he was gone I opened the missive, moved by 
unquiet monitions of the most urgent character. 

My brother had telegraphed from Cherbourg. 


‘Saved. Glorious news. Writing. NIcoL.’ 
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My presence of mind did not desert me. I leapt 
from my chair and bawled to Drew. 

“He's saved! He's safe in France! All’s well! 
Let everybody know, and give the telegraph boy a 
sovereign |” I shouted. 


CHAPTER XV 


T.. difference between romances set down on paper 
by man’s imagination and those that he may endeavour 
to create, using his fellow creatures for the puppets, is 
prodigious. In the one case the figments of the creator’s 
brain must perform their appointed task and, in fact, 
do as they are bidden. In the other, an element of 
volition remains and the forces of time, chance and 
reality enjoy a freedom beyond the artist’s power to 
control. The worm turns. 

Some mistaken person has declared, and been sup- 
ported in his absurdity, that there are only a dozen 
stories to be told about men and women, whereas 
the truth is otherwise and the stars of the firmament 
are not so numerous as the potential clashes of humanity. 
As well say that there are no more than a dozen statues 
awaiting liberation in the marble of Pentelicus, or 
Carrara; as well declare that no more than a dozen 
mighty symphonies lie silent as yet in the uncharted 
oceans of music to be. 

No, I had told an original story and sent to his 
death by patient and accomplished suggestion my 
brother, Nicol Temple-Fortune. I had left nothing 
undone, dived into the somewhat shallow depths of 
his character, built his destruction on sound bases of 
knowledge and woven a web from which it seemed 
improbable that he could escape. True his character 
itself had always been a danger by reason of its infirmity. 
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Once determined to evade the final issue by shortening 
his life, a man of stouter purpose would have saved me 
further anxiety, acted with promptitude and taken the 
usual definite means ; but just those qualities which had 
decided my method of approach did something more 
and tempted him to leave the final scene to the arbitra- 
ment of the sea. Until the present, though aware of a 
disagreeable element of uncertainty, I had felt that all 
promised to be well, and with lapse of time my content 
increased. But now the case was altered. Instead of 
being run down and drowned, Nicol had been picked 
up and saved ; while short though his telegram was, it 
afforded considerable more matter for consideration 
than the bleak fact that he still lived. To have blamed 
him would have been unreasonable; but for the first 
time in my recollection I blamed myself: A consider- 
able error of judgment faced me and a failure to take 
obvious precautions in the past. Nicol had offered 
the opportunity when he invited me to give him a 
drug that should transfer him painlessly from sleep to 
death ; but, with an eye on the future, I had declined to 
pleasure him ; and now it seemed that the goddess of 
Chance, taking my lapse in bad part, had declined to 
pleasure me. That the end would still be of my own 
original choosing I remained in no doubt; but one 
could not fail to perceive how much had happened to 
challenge me, for it was clear that characters quite 
unrepresented in my original version had thrust upon it 
and confounded the plot. 

For Nicol was not content to report himself alive. 
He had long reduced the sending of a telegram to an 
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art and never added one superfluous word for consider- 
ation of the cost. But, brief though it might be, his 
message included an extraordinary assurance of ‘glorious 
news’! Herein, of course, lay my special cause for 
disquiet. Had all proceeded orderly, it was difficult 
to understand what could have happened to awake 
this enthusiasm, or create such a pitch of emotion that 
he was prepared to pay the price of two quite needless 
words. One would have thought that his rescue 
should have been the last thing he desired. Faced, 
as he knew himself to be, with certain death at no distant 
date, what in the name of fortune could have happened 
to make him, not merely welcome prolongation of his 
troubles, but actually to indicate that something glorious 
had happened? To ask this question was instantly to 
answer it. A man of my intellect seldom finds himself 
before insoluble problems, and when my brother’s 
letter reached me I learned therefrom pretty much what 
I expected to learn. So sure had I felt concerning this 
unmannerly intrusion of Fate, that I was already con- 
sidering my own future actions, weighing my remaining 
asset) and measuring how to evade the inevitable 
difficulties soon about to arise. A jolt was coming to 
me without a doubt ; but, instead of preparing to evade 
the blow, I bent my faculties on how to counter and 
open a new line of attack. I wasted not a regret upon 
my huge disappointment, or the mountain of wasted 
time that it represented. The rebuff acted contrariwise 
and proved a tonic and stimulant—an actual salt to life. 

It was in this mood that I awaited Nicol’s communi- 
cation and, when a long letter presently reached me, 
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perused it with an open mind. My brother’s caligraphy 
echoed that nerveless and indeterminate quality proper 
to him. It was of a spidery and meandering nature that 
showed the pettifogging brain behind it. 

Thus he wrote—on the private stationery of a steam 
yacht. 


‘ My DEAR Irwin, 

“One hardly knows where, or how, to begin 
the amazing narrative I have now to unfold. The 
story is so long and strange, and this short-cut to life, 
as it were, of such an incredible character, that I scarcely 
feel equal to setting it out on paper. But the know- 
ledge that I am bringing relief and thankfulness to you 
and that you, who shared my sufferings, will soon share 
my unspeakable satisfaction at their termination, fortifies 
my pen. 

‘ And here, before I enter on the story, I wish solemnly 
to record my gratitude to a Providence that never 
ceased to work on my behalf and knew the end from 
the beginning. One cannot repay the bounties of 
Heaven; but one can recognize them and so order 
one’s own life in the light of such celestial largesse, that 
our Maker may perceive His gifts were not bestowed in 
vain. 

“I will begin my story at the point when I sailed away 
in my cockle-shell never thinking to set eyes upon my 
native land, or indeed any other land, again. As you 
learned in the letter I left behind for you, my purpose 
was to let death come as it would upon the restless 
element from which I had always derived my principal 
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happiness. I welcomed the ocean in a changed spirit, I 
courted its buffets, was prepared to yield to its embrace. 
The details of my passing I left to chance, and I may 
say in this connection that, looking back from the 
standpoint of my present safety and security, I feel a 
very bitter and poignant shame when I think upon the 
cowardly manner in which my craven spirit strove to 
cut the knot. That a man of my principles should 
have even contemplated self-destruction will ever be to 
me a dreadful source of remorse and confusion ; but, 
save for Heaven’s self; only you and I know of my 
pitiful purpose. I am very sure that you were too 
loyal to divulge it, and when we meet I feel little doubt 
that you will agree with me there is no necessity to do 
sO. 
* As you know I sailed, fully intending that my voyage 
should take me into the Great Unknown, and that is 
what must have happened, but for the calculated inter- 
position of a kindly Creator, Who not only preserved 
my life but, mirabile dicta! ordained that it should be 
prolonged indefinitely. You must be incredulous before 
a statement so amazing, but nothing I can write exceeds 
my own astonishment. I am still bewildered to find 
myself my own man—free of pain, sleeping well, eating 
ordinary food with good appetite. 

‘I sailed away on an off-shore wind, designing to 
run before it as long as it should hold, and caring not 
whether it increased and put up a sea or no. As the 
afternoon advanced two things occurred; the wind 
veered to the west and freshened, and I became conscious 


of weakness combined with hunger and thirst. I had 
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taken but a trifle of breakfast, for I desired my strength 


to abate and unconsciousness to come as soon as possible ; 
but now lack of strength overtook me and a sense of 
uncomfortable emptiness. But my mind remained 
clear, and mechanically, though with increasing physical 
effort, I took in sail. As yet I was not in the lane of 
shipping, but before night fell, I had nearly reached 
it and, after darkness set in, I furled all sail and just 
drifted before the wind, knowing and caring not what 
the set of the tides might be. From time to time a 
wave broke over the side, but as yet the sea had not 
got up to endanger the dinghy. Now I heard ships 
and knew that I was in the eternal traffic of the Channel. 
Invisible to any look-out I expected to be run down, 
for the night came in very dark with rain and I felt 
the sea to be running higher. 

“Yet, strange to relate, I continued to keep my brain 
clear through those long watches. At last, however, 
I must have sunk into a sleep that would without doubt 
have ended in death. It certainly drifted me far in that 
direction and my heart was probably beating its last 
when—all unknown to me—there came saving hands. 
Such was the timing of my salvation that another 
five or ten minutes had probably seen the end ; but not 
until long after the actual event did I learn particulars. 

‘Suffice it that, after daybreak on the following 
morning, my water-logged craft was sighted from a 
private yacht—a steamer making her way south in a 
beam sea. 

‘The watch had marked me drifting some half-mile 
distant and reported. Whereupon the ship’s course 
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was changed and they took her alongside me, to make 
sure that none was aboard. The dinghy was preparing 
for her last plunge and might have sunk at any moment, 
but my rescuers observed that a human being lay 
unconscious or dead within her—his head and throat 
clear of the water. Those in the yacht acted instantly. 
To launch a boat in the sea now running had been 
dangerous, nor was it necessary. They brought the 
little steamer up on my weather-side, to shield me, and 
rigged their davits so that two sailors could descend 
them. They reported me dead, but were directed 
to send me up, and this, with the ropes by which they 
had descended, they succeeded in doing. I was, of 
course, quite unconscious and but for a second marvellous 
interposition, which I have soon to relate, must have 
presently died upon the yacht. 

‘The men were quickly aboard again; but before my 
rescuers had steamed beyond sight of the dinghy, they 
saw her founder. Thus it may be said that I came 
within minutes of the fate I had designed and which 
Heaven forbade. 

‘ Now had nobody of exceptional medical experience 
and skill been aboard the steam yacht, it is certain that 
the end must have been such as I intended. Despite 
their generous aid, the voyagers could not have saved 
the flickering embers of my existence, or wakened them 
into flame again. Indeed, as they told me afterwards, 
all thought me quite dead and might not even have 
made an effort to revive me. But, in addition to the 
owner, his wife and his daughter, there was a physician 
aboard. Though quite young and but recently qualified, 
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he swiftly satisfied himself that life still flickered in my 
body and set about the task of capturing it before i 
fled. Every facility was placed at his service ; willing 
hands made haste to assist him ; the course of the yach 
was altered so that she might ride on an even keel anc 
put me to no needless discomfort. Such enthusiasrr 
and care for an unknown fellow being afford a rare 
example of Christian benevolence and goodwill. 

‘For four-and-twenty hours I hung between life anc 
death. Then they knew that I was going to live, for 
my consciousness returned. I took such food anc 
stimulant as the doctor directed and anon fell intc 
wholesome sleep. Meantime they ran for Cherbourg 
and soon reached harbour, when, restored and at peace, 
with my mind becoming swiftly clearer, I learned 
whom I had to thank for my continued existence. 

‘It must be confessed that until now, and indeed 
some time afterwards, I felt little in a mood to thank 
anybody, and when they told me, with keen pleasure, 
how they had come at the eleventh hour and brought 
me back into a life that I had planned so carefully and 
successfully to leave, I found it in my heart much to 
resent their interference. But happily they little 
imagined any such thing, and now need never know it. 
Only to the doctor did I confide the terrible condition 
of my health, as I then supposed it to be, and took him 
into the secret of my position. But the sequel to this 
confession shall be reserved for its proper place in my 
story. 

‘I now learned all particulars of the rescue and those 
responsible for it. The Esmeralda is a fine steam yacht 
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of eight hundred tons. Mr. Gerald Portal owns her 
—a business man and the head of an old firm of brokers 
who operate on the Stock Exchange. He is a financier 
of some distinction and obviously enjoys good means. 
His wife and himself are devoted to the sea; but his 
sons, of whom he has two, care not for it and take 
their pleasure elsewhere. His daughter, Miss Geraldine 
Portal, is, however, very fond of yachting. I have to 
thank this most engaging and great-hearted girl for much 
devotion, and learn from her mother how nobly she 
nursed me during those many perilous hours when 
life hung upon a hair. I must have greatly wearied all 
concerned and shall presently consider some adequate 
return in gratitude of their united efforts. 

‘Their unfeigned joy on hearing that I was going to 
live moved me no little and I could not damp it, or 
explain what they had done; but it was, of course, 
necessary to inform the physician. His name is Lawrence 
—William Whitehead Lawrence—and Geraldine Portal 
tells me that he is already an M.D. of London University 
and a young man of very exceptional attainments. 

‘In parenthesis I may record here that, on recovering 
consciousness and finding myself in the land of the 
living, I heard myself addressed by my own name, and 
when inquiring afterwards how they had come to learn 
it, was told that Mr. Portal examined the contents of 
my pockets after I had been stripped and placed between 
the blankets of a snug cot. He had found my card-case 
and thus learned the truth. 

‘I now reached the last and supreme act of my little 
drama, dear Irwin, and can well believe how this 
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astounding reversal of our fears will rejoice you and 
crown the narrative, so dark at one time, with beneficent 
light. 

“We reached Cherbourg in due course and berthed 
in harbour ; but the Portals were in no mind to be rid 
of me and it was determined that I should stay in my 
cabin for another four-and-twenty hours at least, until 
Lawrence reported increased strength. I approved the 
suggestion, and that evening, when the owner and his 
family had gone ashore, unbosomed myself to the 
doctor and acquainted him with the advanced condition 
of my malady. 

‘Needless to say that I exercised utmost caution 
and said nothing to negative the tale I had already 
told the Portals. They were naturally anxious to learn 
how I came to be drifting three-parts dead in an open 
boat where they had found me, and I related how I had 
set sail for a little cruise, fallen into thought at the tiller, 
carried on, hour after hour, and only realized my folly 
when night and the promise of a storm had overtaken 
me far from land. I had then driven at the mercy of 
the elements until rendered unconscious, and not again 
come to my senses until I found myself among them. 
But, while preserving this fiction for Lawrence, I now 
proceeded to relate the truth in so far as my health was 
concerned and told him that my days were numbered. 

““I feel some surprise,” I continued, “ that, while 
working upon me and doing such miracles on my 
behalf; you did not discover the facts for yourself, my 
good friend.” 

“But he confessed that he had done no such thing. 
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“T found you abominably ill, of course,” he said. “ At 
the last gasp in fact; but what you had been through 
was quite enough to account for that. You were thin 
and apparently under-nourished ; but there was no 
evidence whatever of vital trouble and, had I guessed 
at such a state of affairs, I should have treated you 
differently.” 

“He then instituted inquiries and I gave him some 
particulars of my long illness and your sleepless devotion. 
He knew your fame, has read your book and judged 
that I had done very wisely to put myself in your 
hands. But he was puzzled and there and then 
proceeded to a most painstaking examination. The 
extraordinary thing was that, despite my recent dreadful 
experiences, I actually felt better in myself than when 
I had set out. I told him all that you had done for me 
and described how you had striven and brought every 
resource of science to bear upon the case ; and when 
he asked whether we had taken a second opinion, I 
explained how you had suggested it, but frankly told 
me that an operation was the only alternative, and 
how I had decided against any surgical treatment. 

“Then the astounding thing happened and, twenty- 
four hours later, he found himself in a position to declare 
that no evidence of actual, malignant disease existed ! 
You doctors always stick by each other, very properly, 
and he was most tactful when he made his revelation. 
He admitted the existence of great irritation and 
declared that the symptoms set up by it might have 
been mistaken for the grave ailment we feared ; but 
he said that other facts must, without doubt, have 
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contributed to your diagnosis and he believed that I 
should ere long find myself in greatly improved health. 
Nor was his prognostication in error. He warned me 
against too much preoccupation with my health, 
explained, as you so often have, how the mind may do 
prejudice to the body, and was altogether so sane, 
understanding and reasonable that I felt a great measure 
of confidence in him despite his youth. Certain it is 
that if the mind unfavourably influences the body, it 
can also favourably affect it, and now, as I write two days 
before leaving the Esmeralda, this wonderful news seems 
to become truer daily and I find myself in such spirits, 
with so keen a sense of increasing health and strength, 
that I cannot but believe in my good fortune and long 
to hear you welcome it. 

‘I go to anhotel on Thursday and await a vessel bound 
for London in a few days’ time. I should be home 
again at the end of next week and doubt ere then if you 
will recognize me. 

“My new and much valued friends proceed to the 
Mediterranean, and it is understood that they visit me 
in six weeks’ time, when they return and their yacht 
is laid up. If Dr. Lawrence can come too, he will, 
for I am most anxious that you should meet him. 

‘Write a line to Hotel Regina here, to say that all 
is well, and be zealous to destroy the letter I left for 
you, if you have not already done so. That contains 
a melancholy secret which, thank God, we can forget 
as swiftly as may be, and which none must ever know 
save ourselves. 

“Concerning the Portals I have much to say, but 
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that will keep until we meet again. One thing still 
wakes a sigh: my dinghy, that cost me five-and-forty 
guineas ! 
* Your affectionate brother, 
* NICOL.’ 


Such was his screed and I smiled, if a little sourly, 
to note how much the story resembled one that I had 
already formulated in my mind. There were additions 
and incidents impossible to anticipate; but, before I 
read a line of it, I knew, of course, that he had been 
saved and guessed that those responsible for the untoward 
incident had not merely succoured him, but been able 
to reassure his mind as to his condition. One wasted 
no emotion on the fact that another five minutes had 
probably completed the narrative as originally designed. 
The fortunes of war had lost me a victory and left me 
with my task incomplete. Chance had also enormously 
complicated my task and introduced antagonistic 
elements that might well postpone my ultimate triumph 
and make the issue more difficult. For a moment, 
however, I did not concern myself with the future but 
brooded upon the past. 

I could not claim a perfect murder even had Nicol 
perished, because the design, as a whole, fell short of the 
ideal. Death for him had meant success for me without 
possibility of detection ; but, even in that event, my 
own conception of what murder might become in a 
master’s hands would not have been attained. Death 
by pure suggestion was a much finer thing, and I had 
in no sense attained to that. I had availed myself of 
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ghosts and drugs to bring my brother to the scratch : 
coarse, material additions to consummate the task. I 
had not thought out his destruction on anything like a 
clean, logical plane, but jumped at these artifices and 
aids. As a result, when I began to analyse Nicol’s 
letter after a second reading, I perceived something of 
what the cost of my inefficience was likely to be. The 
firm basis remained and I could not charge anything 
against myself in the matter of my foundations, built 
as they were on character ; but the superstructure was 
ill-qualified to carry the weight of failure ; and from the 
first, especially in the highly perilous matter of drugs, 
I had never paused to consider what failure was going 
to mean to me. Instead of seeing it clearly enough 
when too late, I should have envisaged such a possibility 
before the event and ordered my attack so that 
non-success would leave me none the worse. 

His letter embraced some fortunate items, but they 
were much outweighed by others distinctly unfavour- 
able. I took these melancholy indications first. 

The situation could not be blinked, and I was glad 
that all the facts had come to my knowledge before 
Nicol returned, for by so doing they enabled me to 
take definite steps and dispose of certain undesirable 
evidence which must have created unwholesome interest 
for any fellow practitioner who might have observed 
them. 

My first act was to dismantle my little dispensary, 
dispose of everything it contained and restore the 
apartment to its former purpose. I wiped it out, that 
certain determinations, presently to be poured into my 
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brother’s ears, would come with greater effect. He was 
to learn that the shock of hearing how mistakenly I had 
diagnosed his complaints had decided me, once and for 
all, to abandon medicine and never practise again. This 
heroic action must in some measure cut the ground from 
under his feet and relieve him of a painful necessity 
which now doubtless faced him : my personal dismissal 
as his intimate, medical attendant. He was not wholly 
a fool and nothing could be more certain than that he 
was never going to trust me with a finger-ache in future. 
But to learn my purpose would save him from the ordeal 
of doing so ; and while, as a matter of common sense, I 
must lose my professional status, there yet remained 
our fraternal connection and his knowledge of my 
value to him outside it. Radical changes were inevit- 
able and I should oppose him in nothing ; but whether 
they would extend to my departure from Firebrace I 
could not as yet feel sure. One had to meet the man 
and learn the weight of my failure upon his mind. 
Certain it was that I should create no difficulties for 
him, but disappear and efface myself at once if his 
forthcoming attitude to life seemed to demand such a 
course. 

Even in his letter, reading between the lines, I 
observed how his lifelong inferiority complex had 
already been shaken. I guessed that, after this immense 
liberation, he might swing to the opposite extreme and, 
with influx of energy and disappearance of fear, display 
those qualities of his race which had never appeared 
but for the new stimulus. In that case new problems 
would swiftly challenge me, and in any event, looking 
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ahead for a moment, I guessed that his ultimate destruc- 
tion might now take a shape much opposed to my own 
ideal principles. For it was little likely that, given 
sudden development of will power, I should ever again 
be able to influence Nicol by suggestion, or regain the 
old ascendancy. Other means and other methods must 
then be demanded, for of one thing I was determined, 
that this reverse should only delay my ultimate victory. 
Nothing was going to oppose that. 

I then spared a few moments to consider his new 
friends. They were people of a different class from 
himself ; but they had been instrumental in saving his 
life and had awakened his considerable enthusiasm as 
a consequence. I could judge of them only by my 
brother’s reaction to them as yet, but remembered, as 
a primary fact, that they had learned who he was before 
he regained consciousness and were probably aware that 
they had saved from death one of the wealthiest bachelors 
in England. Utmost attention and assiduous care were 
natural after that discovery, and doubtless Geraldine 
Portal, if made of ordinary feminine material, had 
taken pains to earn Nicol’s gratitude and win his regard. 
He had found her ‘ engaging,’ ° great-hearted’ and so 
forth ; it was clear, therefore, that she had achieved no 
small success in the short period of her ministrations. 
But the item of intelligence that most revealed my 
brother's satisfaction with his new-found friends appeared 
in the fact that he proposed presently to entertain them 
at Firebrace. He was a mean and miserable host for a 
man in his position, and he knew it. He often confessed 
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truth was that he hated spending money on other 
people and always shirked doing so even to the paltry 
extent of a house-party. However, he seldom deviated 
from the truth and I judged that, under his present 
elation, he would certainly entertain the Portals to the 
best of his power. After all a man can no more change 
his character, no matter what shock he may experience, 
than a leopard its spots, and I conceived it as quite 
possible when safely back in his burrow, that Nicol 
might modify his purpose, or water it down into some- 
thing niggardly and brief. Against this guess, however, 
was his promise of more revelations when we met, 
and in the matter of Geraldine, I considered the situation 
if the lady happened not only to be engaging and 
great-hearted, but blessed also with woman’s ambition 
and fixity of purpose under an exciting challenge. 

Of the Portals nothing more might be determined 
until I should meet them, and I proceeded to consider 
the young physician who had so industriously and 
unconsciously defeated my purpose and saved the 
situation for my brother. Mr. William Whitehead 
Lawrence, though newly fledged, was, so it appeared, 
an M.D. of London and might, therefore, be assumed 
to know his business exceedingly well, even had his 
highly successful treatment of Nicol not attested the 
fact. Now this young man must have found no little 
to puzzle him, and it seemed not improbable that after 
he heard the patient’s story, he might have puzzled 
still more. Upon this subject I should need to cross- 
question Nicol pretty closely, and much might depend 
on knowledge gleaned thereby. I had talked a great 
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deal of medical nonsense to my brother in the past, and 
if he had retailed this nonsense, which seemed highly 
likely, then William Whitehead Lawrence may well 
have felt upon the threshold of a mystery. To dispel 
that mystery doubtless lay within my power; but it 
needed reflection and some personal knowledge of the 
lad when possible. 

Meantime I blazed the glad news and won a sort of 
left-handed satisfaction from perceiving the indifference 
with which it was welcomed. I ran about suggesting 
some formal rejoicings to greet the lord of the manor, 
but discovered no ready response. The general opinion 
appeared to be that Sir Nicol would regard any elaborate 
celebration as waste of money and consequently a grief 
rather than a gratification. 

There remains to mention only the reverse of the 
medal, which in truth did not amount to much. Nicol 
was exceedingly anxious that no hint of premeditated 
self-destruction on his part should ever reach the world ; 
but I had carefully preserved his letter chronicling that 
determination, and I proposed to keep it in view of 
future possibilities. 


CHAPTER XVI 


I. may be better to do and repent than not to do and 
repent, as Boccaccio advises ; but better still it is to do 
and waste no time in repenting at all. Enough that 
the act is well paid, or well punished as time and chance 
may decree. This bat-winged message from the pit 
of darkness frankly disappointed me, but not for one 
moment did I waste energy in bemoaning my reverse. 
The little egoist may rage when things go awry ; the 
man of absolute self-interest and iron will is only 
concerned to right them at any cost. 

I did not under-value my achievement. It had 
embraced great skill, for to reduce any fellow being 
to a pass when he sets out to destroy himself, and so 
complete your murder for you, reveals considerable 
genius. I assured myself that a mind capable of this 
atrocity might, on a harder challenge, rise to still higher 
things, and so awaited Nicol’s return with complete 
confidence. Nor did the coming need to take a very 
different line of action perturb me. One man in his 
time may be called to play many parts, and accident 
not seldom requires an impersonation repugnant to 
the actor ; but the approaching demand for a somewhat 
servile performance did not trouble me. My only 
case was to play the part so truthfully that my brother 
would fail to realize it was acting at all. The bitter 
experience of performing an unpleasant role and yet 
deceiving nobody would not be mine ; for I was quite 
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prepared to stoop that I might ultimately conquer, 
and I trusted the Horned God of the witches—most 
ancient of all divinities—to lend assistance. 

Nicol returned in due course and from the moment 
he shook my hand I perceived, in every movement, 
gesture and inflexion of voice, that he was a changed 
man. Such a transformation is the sort of human 
revelation that always amuses me, and in his renewed 
and tremendous Temple-Fortune egoism I was bound to 
recognize myself. We were all built on that pattern, 
and while I congratulated him and displayed deep 
emotion, I was laughing internally at the ludicrous 
difference between his self-absorption and the truth. 
The same absurd disparity, of course, existed between 
my own undying resolution and the truth. We alike 
moved and had our being in an unreal dimension, and 
our little hopes and dreams created for each of us a stage 
and theatre wherein everything was false. Our real 
inheritance depended not upon ourselves. It was such 
that neither of us possessed the least control over the 
destiny founded on it; and its utter uncertainty was 
only equalled by its sublime unimportance. For if a 
man be bound for Westminster Abbey or Tyburn Tree, 
what on earth can it really matter to anybody, including 
himself ? 

Meantime we proceeded with our lives supported by 
the family energy; each according to the impulses 
within him, and I quickly found where I still stood to 
Nicol as of old and where the former status was to be 
a thing of the past. One gave the unknown doctor 
all credit for his success and swiftly recognized that his 
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will power had worked wonders ; but, compared with 
mine, Lawrence’s task was far the easier since he had 
been the messenger of good tidings, whereas the bearer 
of evil news must ever find it harder to make his mark. 
The young doctor had given back life to my brother 
and I soon perceived that Nicol could never feel the 
same to one who had practically taken it away. But 
from the first I took the lead in this delicate matter 
and blamed myself far more bitterly than he had it in 
his nature to do. He was already recovering his health 
rapidly and his sense of well-being created an urbanity 
to which he had long been a stranger. Good fortune 
may thus prove tonic and restorative to some natures, 
even as ill fortune will reveal the best for others. Nicol 
was quite conscious of this. He assumed a sort of large- 
hearted attitude to myself and even strove to help me 
bear my intolerable sense of professional error. 

“T little dreamed,” I said, as we talked together on 
the night of his return, “ that a time would come when 
I should feel thankful for my own infernal ignorance ; 
but that extraordinary thing has happened, and when 
I tell you that I am determined to abandon medicine, 
as a result, you must always believe, dear old chap, 
that to see you alive and making progress to health 
is more to me than the career that I had planned.” 

There was a hint of the elder and wiser brother in 
Nicol now. 

~ You mustn’t take this too hardly,” he said. “ We 
must both recognize these things were preordained. 
It was no doubt intended that we should both suffer 
as we have done, for good and sufficient reasons, Irwin. 
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From my new standpoint I think I can read the design 
of Providence pretty clearly and see how we were 
chastened for our own good and for strengthening of 
character. I have clearly allowed my health to dominate 
my life and so lessen my powers of well-doing ; while 
you have been too trustful of your own skill and too 
confident that you could not make a mistake. Each 
of us has been punished for these errors, and in my case 
I feel already the beneficial effects of my punishment. 
I have, as it were, emerged from the shadow of death 
a changed man. My eyes are opened and I see what 
it is to be alive. This rebound from the jaws of death 
almost bewildered me at first ; then, in a prayerful and 
humble spirit of thankfulness, I gleaned the reasons for 
my torments and felt the future clear and free of fancied 
dangers again. Such a marvellous experience cannot 
fail to make a deep impression on all my future life 
and enlarge my sympathies for other people. Above 
all, dear boy, it creates an immense body of sympathy 
for you. It is now your turn to suffer, but I hope in 
time to come you will see that you were only the minister 
of Providence to do these great things for me and, 
through your terrible mistake, lead me back to the 
light after such a vale of darkness. 

“You must feel that,” he concluded, “ for if we only 
convince ourselves that we are God’s ministers and 
acting for Him, even though ignorant of His true 
purpose, then we can take hope, so long as our own 
poor human hearts are innocent of any intentional 
wrong.” 

These sentiments were pretty lofty for Nicol and I 
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saw how a sense of health had cleared his thinking and 
fortified his mind. 

“TI knew you would forgive,” I answered, “ but 
who could dream or imagine that you would take such 
a noble line as this 2” 

Henceforth our attitudes were amusingly reversed, 
for Nicol became the sapient and didactic partner in 
his new-found strength, while I, though never actually 
servile, displayed a measure of deference which he 
much appreciated. After he had been at home a few 
weeks I began to talk of going away and asked for 
some advice. 

“Your grand return to good health makes one feel 
that a time is coming when you would rather have 
my room than my company,” I told him. “In a sense 
my occupation’s gone, and very glad am I to think of 
the reason ; but you will be the first to see the problem. 
After this grave error of which you were the victim, 
I have determined, once and for all, never to practise 
medicine again. I am adamant on that subject. My 
nerve is shaken and I must turn my energy to other 
things. I am devoting my leisure as you know to a 
translation from the Italian, but I must seek some more 
practical work as well. I can’t go on living here upon 
you any more.” 

He assured me that the matter was already in his 
mind. 

“T’ve been thinking about you myself,” he said. 
Of course, your decision to abandon your profession is 
your business and nobody has any right to question it. 
I confess that it seems rather an extreme measure, 
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because one mistake in a very obscure problem might 
be made by anybody, and I never forget that you did 
press me to take a second opinion. You could do no 
more, and it was your duty at the same time to warn 
me what that second opinion was, in your opinion, 
sure to be. The truth of that matter seems to have 
been that you were far too certain you were right, and 
I was also far too certain you were right. Had we 
taken a second opinion, no doubt we should both have 
been enormously relieved. But there is no need to 
dwell upon your error, except to point out that I shared 
it. As for the future, I confess I should miss you not a 
little. In a way you have become my right hand here, 
and when I presently go south for the winter months, 
or take a long voyage, I should certainly feel much 
happier if you were in residence to keep the home fires 
burning. In strict confidence I may tell you that certain 
ideas move in my mind which might entail a change 
of state and probably delight Firebrace ; but they are 
quite nebulous at present and in no case need they 
involve you yet awhile. 

“Your literary work,” he continued, “can be done 
here as well as anywhere else, and another thing : for 
the good of the parish I should wish you to look after 
the health of the people in a general way and free of 
cost, as you have done since you came to live with me. 
They trust you and you are more than competent to 
look after them. They would miss you much if you 
left me. As to money, you won't want so large an 
amount under the new conditions and would not like 
me to suggest it : I know that quite well for you have 
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the family pride ; but, at any rate, whatever we may 
determine for you, I should wish you to stop and help 
the land agent and look after everything until I’m home 
again next spring. Shall we say that a hundred pounds 
a month until then would keep you in pocket money ?”’ 

He was still the same mean hound under his skin : a 
sort of cur that any self-respecting man might have 
been proud to murder. 

“You think of everything, dear old boy,” I answered, 
‘and I hate taking your money, though it is always so 
generously offered. Be it as you will. We can agree 
to my stopping on here till next spring if you will let 
it be understood that you wish it. By that time I shall 
have finished my work and you will probably be in a 
position to tell me more of the possible changes in your 
mind. Meanwhile I can come and go and see you 
from time to time if you are no farther off than the 
Riviera.” 

“ That will suit me very well,” he declared. “ Be 
sure I shan’t forget your problems and don’t mean to 
lose sight of you, my good fellow.” 

His instinct to patronize grew upon him and I gave 
him every opportunity to exercise it. The insufferable 
creature would often drone on about his gratitude 
to his Creator and his desire to show it in his dealings 
with other men. 

‘We cannot reward our Maker for his bounties,” he 
said, “ but we can allow our cup of thanksgiving to flow 
over for the increased happiness of those less fortunate. 
This is the only real gratitude that we have power to 
show.” 
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His cup, however, did not flow over to any remarkable 
extent. He put new thatch on half a dozen cottages 
and commissioned an architect to draw him plans for 
a parish hall of which the village stood in need ; but 
when he heard that it was going to cost him fifteen 
hundred pounds, he lost heart and said the matter must 
stand over for the present. He went to church every 
Sunday morning for a month after his return home, 
and he gave a rather meagre soirée to the countryside, 
that he might receive the congratulations of his acquain- 
tance and retail his adventures ; but then he returned 
to his former habits, save in the notable particular of 
his health. A really astounding change was to be 
noticed here, for he became not only physically well 
and strong but mentally much braver in consequence. 
He was on the water a good deal, kept his yawl in com- 
mission after the usual time and went out under tolerable 
stiff-weather conditions, to the amazement and gratifi- 
cation of Ben Merridew and the crew. He also rowed 
regularly and bought an expensive new skiff for that 
purpose. Save for some secret ambition, concerning 
which he was still vague, he had no apparent secrets 
from me. Indeed he loved to talk and take me into 
his confidence. His purpose now was to buy a pretty 
large steam yacht and I applauded him. 

““ By all means,” I said. “Jolly sensible thing to do. 
The sea is your playground and hobby. You're becom- 
ing a regular old salt and you can well afford to do the 
thing in style. It isn’t as if you kept race-horses, or 
collected works of art, or spent anything worth calling 
big money on toys. You demand unlimited sea air 
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for your health, and a yacht has this tremendous advan- 
tage for a conscientious beggar like you : that it keeps a 
fairly large number of capable men in regular employ- 
ment and adds to the happiness and welfare of so many 
humble homes. It’s a most unselfish sport really. You 
must see if the right ship’s in the market, and if it isn’t, 
then you must build.” 

“I’m going to consult Portal when he comes down,” 
promised Nicol. “He's an extraordinarily able man 
and knows the ropes, so he will probably save me a 
good deal of moncy.” 

Letters came and went, and I observed that not a 
few reached him addressed in a small and rather 
distinguished feminine hand. 

Then he began to make preparations for the reception 
of his new friends and was evidently prepared to entcr- 
tain them at unusual cost. He consulted me as to details 
and, having alrcady evinced the utmost goodwill for 
the Portal family and expressed many desires to let 
them know all I owed them, I supported Nicol 
handsomely and declared that their visit must be 
rendered memorable. 

“Let them see what you and I feel to them,” I urged. 
“It is one of the advantages of wealth that you can 
give anybody a good time if he is worth it. Besides, 
they’re sure to ask you back, so you'll get chop for chop 
in the long run.” 

“TI hope so; but that depends. They'll doubtless 
ask me, but it would turn upon various circumstances 
whether I saw my way to accept,” he answered. 

Thus he would, from time to time, approach his 
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mystery and then edge off it again ; though needless 
to say I had long since fathomed the matter and knew 
exactly what was passing in his mind. More than once 
he had rehearsed his adventures, and the recital invariably 
led to Geraldine Portal. 

“A ministering angel, that woman, dear boy,” he 
would say after his two glasses of port. ‘‘ Something 
magical about her touch and her voice. But to hear 
her sing was quite a revelation to me. Never heard 
anything like it—highly trained and almost lives for 
music. An accomplished artist in fact, yet amazingly 
modest.” 

“Is she beautiful 2”’ I asked on one occasion, and 
by way of reply he fetched out his pocket-book and 
showed me a photograph of her. 

She was very attractive indeed—a blonde with charm 
and character: a steadfast, rather distinguished face— 
quite the last person who could possibly feel any interest 
in Nicol for himself. So I judged from her picture in 
yachting garb. 

““Exceedingly handsome and a beautiful figure,” 
I said. “ Probably a fine nature goes with such unusual 
charms.” 

He babbled at considerable length about the glories 
of her nature, and I thought he was going to tell me 
that he was in love with the girl and wanted a further 
experience of her to decide his actions; but suddenly 
he became suspicious that he might be revealing more 
than was wise and changed the subject with comic 
abruptness. So have I seen a hard and cautious man 
become aware that he has drunk too much and evade 
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danger by decamping. But Nicol planned his enter- 
tainment on a fairly lavish scale. He arranged a shooting- 
party for Portal, who was a sportsman, and he also 
hired a grand piano, as inquiry proved his own to be 
out of date and beyond hope of restoration. None 
had touched it in twenty years, for Harry’s wife was no 
musician and our mother had not a note of music in her. 

I asked Nicol if he designed to ask anybody else to 
stop at Firebrace and suggested likely members of a 
house-party to meet the Portals; but this he declined 
to do. 

“I propose to have them neat,”’ he said. “I want to 
know them better and don’t wish the place cluttered 
up with people for whom I have got no real use. Dr. 
Lawrence can’t come at present. I’ve asked him and 
he'll look me up later.” 

So it stood and my private thoughts turned upon 
Nicol’s ministering angel. 

Now, though a ministering angel was the last thing 
I desired in the life of my brother during its future 
doubtful duration, and any engagement to marry might 
present difficulties, I also saw that such a complication 
was capable of offering unexpected opportunities of 
regaining my power. But to expend brain matter on 
doubtful data, while often the duty of a medical man, 
was never any weakness of mine, and I abandoned 
serious speculations till better acquainted with the facts 
as represented by Miss Portal. 

Before she came Nicol bought some new clothes, 
of which he stood much in need, for he was apt to be 
niggardly in this particular. 


CHAPTER XVI 


1: Portals duly made their appearance and proved 
commonplace people from that stratum of society which 
separates the upper and lower middle classes. The 
man was well-mannered, observant and without any 
offensive self-assertion ; his wife wore expensive jewellery 
and indicated that affluence her husband evidently 
enjoyed, but made no effort to proclaim. She was 
kindly, still handsome and quite unobtrusive. They 
both displayed an ingenuous interest in Firebrace and 
its manners and customs, being thus very easy to enter- 
tain. There appeared a good deal of reserve power in 
Gerald Portal and one found that his knowledge of 
everything to do with money was prodigious. Only 
as they affected money was he interested in politics, 
statesmanship and foreign affairs; but he showed 
considerable breadth of mind, never grew hot about the 
Government's financial iniquities, always spoke of 
himself as “ the man in the street ’, and, as such, abstained 
from criticism. 

“We know nothing of what goes on behind the 
scenes, he often remarked, “and, without knowing, 
it is idle to applaud or blame.” 

He was an iron-grey, hard-mouthed, blue-eyed man, 
growing bald, but powerful and active, with a sailor- 
like cut about him and immense enthusiasm for the 
sea. 

Geraldine Portal had enjoyed intensive education and 
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revealed her culture, though quite unconsciously. One 
could easily understand that she might awaken ardour in 
the opposite sex, for she was frankly beautiful and must 
have known it, yet made no effort to impress her charms 
upon the beholder. Most pretty women never fail to 
do this and have an art to challenge with the mouth, 
or eyes, being skilled to discover and then display their 
paramount attraction to the best advantage. But the 
blonde and tall Geraldine was an artist in quite another 
sense, and her profound preoccupation with her own 
art made her apparently indifferent to her natural 
advantages. Her singing voice appeared to be the 
only personal possession that interested her. Music was 
her first pleasure and abiding passion, and in that con- 
nection, her own contralto notes and their quality 
occupied her thoughts more than her appearance. She 
dressed with simplicity and correctness, but her clothes, 
belonging to those Edwardian days of which I tell, 
were never her first thought. She had her father’s 
blue eyes, much glorified, and a mound of flaxen hair. 
Her mouth was not small but finely modelled and 
firm. Even when she sang it remained quite beautiful, 
which does not always happen. She had a frank and 
fearless way about her and made no pretence or sugges- 
tion that Firebrace was not an entirely new and wonderful 
experience. She never pretended to knowledge where 
she was ignorant and, while she might doubtless have 
ignored many of Nicol’s idiotic remarks about music, 
she seldom did, but usually set him right, or explained 
why she was bound to differ from him. 

There appeared to be nothing calculated or sly about 
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her, though at first I judged her candour might be 
merely a pose designed to conceal the real woman. 
One found, however, that it was natural. She had 
reached the age of three-and-twenty without acquiring 
much guile, and this situation proved in some measure 
disconcerting, for she made little attempt to hide her 
pleasure in Nicol’s company—a course one would not 
have expected had she harboured serious designs against 
him. But she was no flirt and lacked the nuances of 
the coquette. 

I had long determined my attitude to these people 
and felt mildly interested to learn their attitude to me. 
I could not modify my customary behaviour because 
Nicol must have been the first to observe so curious a 
change ; but as I had subtly qualified my old manners 
with him, allowing him to take the lead far more than 
of old, so with his new friends I displayed a certain 
measure of self-effacement, making it clear that my elder 
brother was my exemplar and leader. They were 
able, both implicitly and directly, to learn what | 
thought of him, and what their achievement had meant 
to me in thankfulness and gratitude. I went out of my 
way to consider them all, was gracious and urbane and 
played the amiable tom-cat of the house to the best 
of my power. In conversation I held my own as 
Nicol expected, and that was easy enough. Portal 
liked talking and revealed subversive ideas in some 
directions ; but for the most part I took the side of the 
angels nowadays, explaining how my recent tremendous 
experience had modified my opinions. 

“To be dead sure that you were right and then find 
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you were mistaken,” I said, “is a very stern lesson for 
any proud man. But it was tempered for me by the 
glorious sequel, and you can guess how little I mourned 
the price for myself when I learned from what I had been 
saved. Ignorance is generally paid with more bitter 
coin than such as that ; but when I heard, not only that 
Nicol had been rescued but actually helped on the way 
to real health again, the shock for me was tremendous 
and I should have gone down under it had I not clung 
to the fact itself. I won the unbelievable joy of that, 
and so was able to face the grim tragedy of my own 
failure where I thought I stood so firm.” 

I said these things to Geraldine, whom I most cultivated 
of the trio, and she was impressed. 

“T expect that’s the right way to look at it, Mr. 
Temple-Fortune,” she answered. “ When Sir Nicol 
recovered his senses, his first thought was for you, and 
when Dr. Lawrence found that he was going to make a 
complete recovery, again his first thought was how 
thankful you were going to be. He was so wonderfully 
brave. He never told us that he believed himself in the 
shadow of death till long afterwards.” 

“Just like him—the best man on earth,” I said. 
“You see what we are to each other.” 

It generally takes an artist to love an artist, for 
commonplace people usually find them conceited and 
objectionable in various ways, but Geraldine, though 
an artist to her finger-tips, was so exceedingly humble 
about her own gifts that none might have quarrelled 
with her. As an artist myself I could appreciate her 
quality, and, though ignorant of music, found her quite 
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capable of charming my indifferent ears through her 
amazingly melodious voice. 

My brother proved clearly much in love, and since 
he had never loved before, the experience came with 
added force. He was, however, a good many years 
older than the lady, and I guessed the fact might quench 
his hopes ; but other phenomena tended rather to obscure 
the issue. It seemed quite clear to me that a woman 
so wrapped up in her art, was little likely to find Nicol 
more than a kindly and attentive friend. Had she 
been poor, one might have expected her to look at life 
from a different angle and swiftly recognize the 
possibilities he represented, but no inducement existed 
in that direction. Her father was a very rich man and 
she had enjoyed the most costly instruction and every 
sort of tuition to enrich her accomplishment. But 
none can ever tell how another may appear in different 
eyes from his own, and least of all when those eyes 
are feminine. To me Nicol was an empty, shadowy 
creature with good family features and six feet tall, 
and I could not imagine that any intelligent being 
would take a different view of him, or entertain any 
higher opinion than my own ; but Geraldine, for some 
mysterious reason, found far more in him than that, 
and her discovery was perfectly genuine. A pretence 
of interest and the desire of conquest behind it, I was 
expecting to find on her arrival. Instead I discovered 
a reality, and about the only thing the girl ever attempted 
to hide was her honest affection for Nicol! Nor did 
any female suspicion that such regard would throw her 
open to base charges prompt her endeavours at conceal- 
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ment. She was not built that way, as the sequel proved. 
All she exhibited before the event was what is called 
‘maidenly reserve '—a natural pudency common to 
most decent and self-respecting young women in 
ages past, though now seldom to be observed. Their 
present desire, to be free of every convention and enjoy 
male liberty in every direction, has produced the 
drinking, painted, raucous-voiced, immodest modern 
girl whom men pretend to admire and secretly 
despise. 

Nicol’s courting was clumsy but determined, and 
Geraldine’s parents, on better acquaintance, opened out 
a litle to me when they found me prepared to discuss 
the subject with sympathy and understanding. Here 
again I was confronted with the same extraordinary 
fact: that Portal and his wife entertained a real regard 
for my brother and actually admired him for inherited 
qualities that had never seemed to me of any importance 
whatever. The stockbroker was incapable of humbug 
and from the first declared his attitude to the romance 
apparently unfolding. 

“You'll understand,” he said, “ speaking as man to 
man between ourselves, that this isn’t a put-up job. 
You nught possibly think such a thing, but being a well- 
born gentleman, I guess you won't. As for me, I'm 
self-made and attach no importance whatever to the 
accidents of birth or position. Not built that way. 
I’m a liberal in my general outlook and estimate. It’s 
no virtue and no crime to be born to great possessions— 
just an accident, and I'd never let myself be influenced 
by an accident. Same with my daughter. She's not 
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been in love so far, to my knowledge, and her mother, 
who would know better than me, says the same. Her 
singing is all she was ever in love with ; but she’s straight, 
and she wouldn't care about a man because he was a 
baronet—much more likely to care about him because 
he was a damned good fiddler, or sang in grand opera. 
But you see how it is. There’s something about Sir 
Nicol that’s got under her guard, I'd say. Not his 
position, but himself. And I want you to understand 
that my wife and I have an inkling what it is, because 
he rather took us the same way. We like him. He’s 
a likeable sort of man with no side, and high-minded, 
sensible ideas. Loves the sea, too—always a good mark, 
that.” 

“The better you know him, the more you'll respect 
him,” I said. “We're not very gifted in the upper 
storey—we Temple-Fortunes—I’m afraid, but he has 
all the best qualities we may lay claim to. Like our 
father, he feels a keen sense of the obligations that go 
with great wealth.” 

He nodded thoughtfully. 

“IT guess you mean more to him than anybody.” 

“Not now, I answered. “There’s one person 
who obviously means more to him than anybody in the 
world now, andI don’t blame him. Miss Portal is a very 
distinguished and beautiful young woman.” 

“You think so 2” 

“Who could think otherwise :”’ 

“And you would see no reason against, if they 
understood each other ?”’ 

“‘ My dear Portal,” I replied, “I should be delighted ! 
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And what’s more, as far as mortal man can predict— 
and a bachelor at that—I should say they would be 
gloriously happy together. Your girl would bring 
just that strength of character I'd say might help Nicol, 
and she’d find him so keen about her own hobby that 
the word ‘music’ would soon mean everything to 
him. It’s high time that he was married, from my 
point of view, because I like to consider our family 
and should be glad to think the next generation was 
being looked after.” 

“Tm very glad to hear what you say, he 
answered. “‘ There doesn’t look to be a snag in it, then, 
seemingly.” 

I laughed. 

“If you ask me, they have gone beyond any fear 
of snags,” I said. “ Miss Portal has intellect beside 
beauty, and she’s the fearless sort that, if she had seen a 
serious snag, would have very soon invited Nicol to 
consider it, too.’ 

“I didn’t expect it, mind you,” confessed Portal. 
“IT rather thought the mere fact of finding what your 
brother stood for, and the sort of life that would have 
to be lived by his partner, might have put Geraldine 
off hii. And I also guessed that, when he found she 
lived for music and hadn’t got any use for climbing or 
getting into the upper crust, he might have found 
she wasn’t just what he wanted ; but no doubt they've 
threshed out all those questions.” 

“Be sure they have,” I told him. “Nicol cares 
very little for Society and he'll never bore her with 
that. And remember the tremendous bond created 
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by their love of the sea. That would have drawn 
him to her apart from every other consideration. I 
can only say that he is a most fortunate man, and I 
also believe Miss Portal is going to be equally happy if 
she decides to marry him.” 

Our further converse after this interval of years 
escapes me ; but I recollect the stockbroker as a person 
of clean-cut mind and a certain measure of culture, 
probably won from his daughter rather than his wife. 

An evening of their visit lingers with me yet and I 
recollect the incidents that marked it, though only 
one really impressed my memory. It remains curiously 
vivid and the discovery of a piece of music, left behind 
her by Geraldine and found by me many years afterwards, 
brightened this recollection and brought back the 
occasion, together with a unique emotion aroused in 
me, but never reawakened. 

Portal had been unconsciously revealing facets of his 
own character during after-dinner talk upon the third 
evening of their visit, and showed me a glimpse of 
opinions with which I was more prepared to agree 
than I chose to reveal. We were speaking of the times. 

“Man is pugnacious but seldom really brave,’ he 
said. “His gregarious instincts resemble those of his 
kind ; but the grass-eaters have no great courage except 
when banded together. The courage of the mob 1s 
only that of a pack of wolves—individually curs that 
fly at the approach of danger.” 

“ Don’t be cynical, Portal,” begged my brother, who 
in his halcyon summer was at present bursting with 
goodwill to everybody. 
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“I’m no cynic,” answered the elder, “ but you can’t 
get away from the make-up of your fellow creatures. 
The brave nations are those that are led by the bravest 
men, and no nation ever had braver men to lead it 
than our own. But democracy is essentially a coward’s 
ideal and only possible under the control of cowards.” 

“* How crude, father !”” exclaimed Geraldine. 

“Let me explain,” he answered. ‘‘ What people 
don’t grasp is that democracy is no more than the 
side entrance or back door to something else. It is 
the first step on the slope that leads to socialism, just 
as socialism leads to communism. No ideology stands 
still. In the hands of our labour leaders, who loathe 
the name of Empire, we should quickly be at the mercy 
of the hungry autocracies—eagles waiting to plunge 
their talons in the carcass of the British Empire when 
it becomes safe to do so. Labour would strip us of 
our muscles to-morrow and lIcave only our fat for 
tougher spirits to filch and feed upon.” 

Nicol heartily agreed with him. 

“You are right,” he said, “and I can show in my 
own grim experience how right you arc. There’s 
nothing like a personal taste to drive it home. We 
call ourselves a democracy, but what is there democratic 
about state-sanctioned robbery? Estate duties were a 
vast stride taken to socialism, and socialism already 
grins at us from every side, in ruined manors and 
historical dwellings empty, or turned into lunatic 
asylums, or what not. The State has gorged on the 
stricken body of Firebrace twice in ten years ; and that, 
no doubt, is how the autocracies of predatory nations 
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will be gorging on the British Empire some 
day.” 

“Don’t be frightened,” urged Geraldine. “ We are 
a long way off any such downfall as yet. The last 
war showed that, and when we made a generous and 
statesmanlike peace with the Boers, we turned enemies 
into friends. It is what happens after a war that opens 
the way to the next, or promises that there shall be no 
next ; and England is always humane and decent to a 
fallen foe.” 

One remembers her words in light of future 
happenings. 

The time came for music and the girl sang to us. 

“ Music ought to be such a precious bond of under- 
standing between nations,” she said. “Because it 
needs no translation. It speaks in universal language 
that all can understand, without the horrors and confusion 
of Babel. No other language is so poor but it loses 
in translation; and then subtleties of meaning are 
missed, when the world gets together in council, and 
wrong impressions are created. But music misses 
nothing. It’s impersonal clarity appeals to all who 
have once learned its beautiful language.” 

I cared not for this poetry, but it showed intelligence 
and her beautiful speaking voice was always pleasant to 
the ear. She sang an old-fashioned, futile song, yet 
there was joy in it—the joy our later lyrics have ceased to 
know. Those who wrote the old songs were not 
always weeping, but modern singers seldom find matter 
for happiness. Since ‘The Yorkshire Lad’ fascinated 
the generation of the Great War, we must all be dying 
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young, or losing our sweethearts, or wandering with 
melancholy tread through graveyards, or among 
unfriendly mountain-tops. But Geraldine had been 
born with a silver spoon in her mouth and as yet knew 
not much about life’s little drawbacks. She was 
naturally a joyous person and now she sang a joyous 
song. I do not think she sang it for Nicol, though 
he stood at her elbow and exhibited every symptom 
of calf-love to be expected from a man of his age; 
but she sang for the joy of the fascinating air—a melody 
of such strange and precious charm that it has lingered 
with me yet, like the bouquet of some notable vintage, 
once tasted and never forgotten. 


KIssING TIME 


I 


“If lad or lass should be love-lorn, 
Then let them choose a day in Spring 
When scented snow is on the thorn 
And mating birds are on the wing. 
While wakened Earth smiles soft and green 
And crystal blue’s the sky above, 
Scek out your precious king or queen 
And teach each other how to love. 


I 


“Nor never, never fear to woo, 
When lazy, golden Summer’s here, 
A man or maiden staunch and true 
Who joys to feel you very near. 
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So that you journey hand in hand ; 
So that you sing the self-same song ; 
Then both shall find in fairyland 
No hill too steep, no road too long. 


mi 


‘When Autumn heaps our treasuries 
And gilds the corn and fats the fruit, 
Then dove-drawn Aphrodite flies 
To see her baby archer shoot. 
So sweethearts, haste to celebrate, 
For now’s the hour that fans the flame 
While Love’s own mother holds her state 
And crowns all lovers in her name. 


IV 


“When stern and haggard Winter comes 
With ice and snow and fingers frore 
Thrust in your chilly hearts and homes, 
Then love as you ne’er loved before. 
One only spark shall melt his steel, 
One only fire his fury charms : 

The glow that faithful lovers feel 


Safe nested in each other’s arms !’ 


That was the banal little song with its musty flavour 
of a vanished past; but what made it so curiously 
challenging to one who lacked a note of music in his 
composition, was the air that accompanied it and the 
vision of the girl at the piano, her bird-lingering notes 
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and the mouth that uttered them. Her profile was 
Geraldine at her best and it suggested the abstracted 
quality of the Greek statue—a likeness lost before the 
impression of the full face and its alert and sparkling 
eyes. For me I should be prepared to assert that this 
so trivial experience came nearer to giving me a glimpse 
of another world than any before or since. It was a 
world of different values from my own. It showed, 
as a glow-worm’s light may reveal its tiny environment, 
a sort of state and situation quite beyond my guess—a 
dewy grass-blade or two, simplicity, peace, and the 
thing denominated vagucly as the beauty of goodness. 
It was in fact a ridiculous glimpse of unreality created 
by the singing of certain notes and the chiming of 
certain chords by a handsome girl ; and yet despite its 
tenuous material, the sleight has lingered all these 
years, with the artfulness of art in general, and managed 
to keep its narrow foothold in a heart long turned to 
stone. 

Nicol hastened to explain this nonsense in his thick- 
headed fashion. 

“Why that,” he said, “is only our old saying, that 
when gorse is out of flower, kissing is out of season, 
for the turzes blossom all the year round.” 

Nobody remarked on this platitude and I praised 
Geraldine. 

‘A beautiful thing as you sing it. The words are 
nought, but the air quite moving. A wonderful 
melody.” 

‘1 like the words too,” she declared. “ After all 
it was the words that made the composer set them to 
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that delicious little tune. We don’t make enough of the 
men who write the songs, but only praise the music 
they inspire.” 

She sang once again, then bade Nicol shut the piano. 
Nothing would ever induce her to sing more than 
two songs in an evening, for she was not fond of the 
centre of the stage. 

We talked, as I remember, of many things, and my 
brother, somewhat tactlessly, turned the subject to 
ghosts and told them how, on a night previous to his 
adventure, I had seen the family spectre. Nothing 
could have been more stupid ; but they did not take it 
too seriously after I had explained how our mental 
cerebration will sometimes summon spectres and make 
them for a brief moment appear as large as life under 
certain mental conditions of over-strain and anxiety. 

“It shows one thing,” laughed the stockbroker ; 
“that even ghosts may be mistaken, and we'll hope 
your old lady is ashamed of herself for dropping such a 
brick.” 

Then Nicol asserted that we both believed in ghosts 
and that I was psychic, whereupon I bluntly declared 
how recent experience had shown me my error and 
warned me against these speculations. 

“That sort of morbid illusion belongs to the past 
for me now,”’ I said, “ and I hope you'll drop it, Nicol, 
after such a hateful example of where spiritualism may 
land you.” 

It was a sign of his newly acquired health that he 
rather agreed with me. 

“Tt might be wiser to give it a miss. A sticky subject 
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tor us after what we went through, old man,” he 
admitted. 

One knew that no subject save Geraldine was going 
to interest him any more until he had proposed. 

Another incident of the night returns to me, when 
Mrs. Portal talked about rheumatism from which she 
suffered. 

“You are a great authority, so Sir Nicol tells me,” 
she said. “Do you think the sea good or bad for it?” 

We discussed the problem and Portal revealed how 
he regarded every subject from a material angle. His 
wife’s afflictions did not much concern him; but 
rheumatism did. 

“The man who can get to the root of that disorder 
will be a national benefactor and earn more than we shall 
ever pay him,” he declared. “If account be taken of 
wages lost, the annual cost of industrial rheumatism is 
over fifteen millions of money.” 

He thought of most subjects from the commercial 
standpoint ; but he thought very clearly. 

Then the evening ended ; the ladies went to bed and 
I left my brother and his guest deep in the subject of the 
new yacht. 

Two days later Nicol confided that, in the archaic 
tradition, he had asked Portal if he might pay his 
addresses to the fair Geraldine : a fatuous performance 
since he had done nothing else since her arrival. The 
father raised no objection, and the day before their 
visit concluded, the engagement was announced to 
general applause. 

This achievement tended to force my hand, for I 
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did not design to operate again until the recent past 
had grown much dimmer ; but Nicol was not going 
to marry Geraldine. Already I had sketched a possible 
sequel, quite irrespective of his new friends and outside 
their intrusion. It was conventional, but I had learned 
how originality itself will often become a danger in 
the matter of murder. The commonplace may lead to 
success, where it does not lead to suspicion. Nothing 
that happens is less likely to challenge than the obvious, 
for the police themselves are frightened of it. 

So much I recollect through a glass darkly ; but from 
those far-away, pre-war years and vanished experiences 
there persists the memory of that woman’s song and a 
curious consciousness how it opened for me the solitary 
glimpse into another dimension that I ever knew, or 


ever shall. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


O.: great god, Self, will continue to find his temples 
full to overflowing, long after all other fanes are empty, 
for no education built upon ancient superstitions can 
ever eradicate that paramount, natural impulse. Educa- 
tion from youth to age is solely a matter of receiving 
impressions, and the infant mind, even as malleable 
wax, will be only too certain to preserve those illusive 
prints as it hardens. The convictions inflicted on our 
childhood are, for the most part, supremely worthless, 
but how many can resist them? They eat up the virgin 
soil, as weeds the pasture, exhaust it and render it 
incapable of germinating the genuine seed corn of 
knowledge that awaits every adult intellect. Genius 
may be defined as the latent power to resist these sterile 
forces, so that they leave no permanent scar on the 
untutored mind ; and, looking back, I could congratulate 
myself upon a brain of high order, equipped from 
the first to deny the fables awaiting my childish intelli- 
gence. J might possibly have accepted Diabolism as a 
reasonable explanation of existence and closer to the 
ambit of human experience than more popular fables ; 
but the only cult offered to my youthful lips was 
resented by me at a remarkably early age, and I can still 
recollect how my furious and pious parents made me 
suffer for my lack of faith, The battle was won, 
however, and while life soon rendered it desirable to 
hide my heart and lie to the world, I never lied to 
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myself, but faced existence clear-eyed and enjoyed a 
visibility that was always good. No mist or fog ever 
obscured it, and while this stark service to the real may 
be supposed to have lost me much that mankind reputes 
of value, it promised far more and endowed me with 
such power of self-control and gift of opportunism as 
no milder sanctions had furnished. 

I listened now to Nicol’s interminable preparations 
for his wedded life and watched him building his fool’s 
paradise with alternate fits of temerity and caution. 
To-day he let out too much sail ; to-morrow he was 
frightened at his own hardihood and drew it in again. 
His prime purpose was to purchase a yacht and present 
it to Geraldine. The extent of her dowry he permitted 
himself to consider when native instincts swamped the 
excitement of his betrothal; and in this connection 
two facts caused him passing depression. He reflected 
that, under the circumstances, Portal might feel no 
particular necessity to present the girl with a 
massive dot; and he also mourned the iniquitous fact 
that, for purposes of income tax, husband and wife 
were one. The recollection of this particular legal 
swindle caused him considerable grief and has doubtless 
similarly destroyed the peace of many other husbands 
and been a source of countless illicit unions, where 
well-meaning persons have fallen in love only to learn 
that marriage means robbery. 

My first care was to learn when the couple designed 
to wed, and presently Nicol informed me that the 
following spring had been decided upon. I was then 
called to wait a little longer while he went to London, 
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stayed with the Portals and presently found the steam 
yacht he desired. She had just gone out of commission 
and was on the market—a vessel somewhat larger than 
Gerald Portal’s own ship and too big for our little harbour. 

My brother pushed on his preparations, for he designed 
to leave England after Christmas and cruise along the 
coasts of Spain, France and Italy. He had exacted a 
promise from the Portals that they should join him when 
he reached Marseilles and he was full of his coming 
adventures. He ranup and down between Southampton, 
where the yacht was in hand, and Firebrace, and he 
devoted his leisure to planning his itinerary and 
replanning it. He left me to look after the estate, 
attend the audit, entertain the accountants and do many 
other needful and tiresome things, for his attitude to 
me, while friendly as ever, had entirely changed. 
Finding no opposition and receiving nothing but 
smooth answers, he began to take me for granted as a 
harmless but necessary adjunct to his life, while his 
new interests and concerns only embraced me as a 
convenience. I think he was disappointed in me to 
some extent and missed my old powers of assertion ; 
but I laboured to make myself so invaluable and so 
willing to save him from the exactions of his position 
that he often praised me and declared the extent of his 
debt. And while he planned the winter and began to 
consider where Geraldine would wish to spend her 
honeymoon when the time came, I, knowing that 
the time would never come, yet abounded in interest 
and did nothing to cloud the horizon. My own 
purpose meanwhile grew to maturity. I had conceived 
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the details of his destruction as happening abroad, and 
had already determined the port where conditions 
might be counted upon to simplify my task. But 
better knowledge of the theatre would be necessary, 
and it was not until just before he sailed that he made 
any mention of it. 

I had thought he would ask me to take the earlier 
portion of his voyage with him ; but this he did not 
do. Instead he left me with all the idiotic, annual 
business of the Christmas festivities at Firebrace upon 
my hands, with the presents for dependants, the public 
tea, the concert, the entertainer from London and the 
Christmas tree and gifts for the staff and children. 
A hideous programme, and I had originally hoped to 
render it impossible ; but now the ordeal was to be faced 
and the new Nicol gave his orders to the new Irwin. 

“IT know everything will be dead right with you at 
the helm, dear old boy,” he said, “and you'll keep 
within the appointed figure—mustn’t spend a penny 
more than one hundred pounds, and goodness knows 
how I can afford that. And presently, when I'm in 
the Mediterranean, you must come out and see me 
and report how it all went off.” 

He had just paid fifty-five thousand pounds for his 
steam yacht and Portal had told him that it was a 
tremendous bargain. 

“I might dress up as Father Christmas and save a 
bit of money that way perhaps,” I said. 

““ Splendid, old boy ! You're always so practical,” 
he answered. 


I preserved my humility as best I could, and, short 
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of blacking his boots, performed my tasks with good 
appetite and every appearance of cheerfulness. Any 
other man on earth with his long experience of me 
must have seen through it and gathered that much 
was hidden from his understanding, but Nicol, entirely 
preoccupied with his affairs, was not in the least put 
about. He wearied me with eternal self, made particu- 
larly odious by his niggard spirit, which neither love 
nor robust health could exorcize, though between them 
they acted as a garment to conceal the offence. Ben 
Merridew continued to be his skipper, but he had dis- 
missed the larger number of his old crew and was for 
some time engaged in signing on new men, familiar 
with steam. His chief engincer demanded good money, 
but he had been recommended by Portal and, after much 
wrangling and many protests, my brother engaged him 
at the wages he demanded. He had never been on 
terms of friendship with his old crew, and I perceived, 
before he started, that he was not going to change his 
tactics. He became more and more patronizing 
towards the finish and admitted me into his plans when 
they had been completed ; but all that interested me 
was Our next meeting and we came to an understanding 
about that before he sailed. 

In some sort our positions were ridiculously trans- 
posed at this moment, for I found myself a victim to 
my own speciality: rheumatism, and was, in truth, 
not particularly well. 

Nicol lectured me on the subject and offered advice. 
Indeed, under the new dispensation, he would often 
give me a hint. 
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“Try to keep fit, old chap, when I’m gone,” he said 
one morning on seeing me slightly lame. “ You don’t 
look quite in the pink these days, but you must keep 
the home fires burning for me, or I shall be 
troubled.” 

Then he took my arm—an action I loathed, for it 
usually presaged some offensive and personal utterance. 

“You must not mind if I whisper a word of advice, 
dear Irwin, will you?” he asked. 

“Not likely. From whom should I welcome advice 
if not from you 2?” I answered. 

“Well, it’s this. You won’t have noticed it, but I 
have. I notice everything that conduces to your 
welfare. I'd say “ Look not too much on the wine when 
it is red’, old boy, and I'd add * Don’t patronize it too 
generously when it is white’. God knows you're 
welcome to everything in the cellar and I'd much rather 
you drank it than Drew, needless to say. But I have 
felt lately that perhaps you did yourself a thought too 
well. You aren’t angry?” 

I was not in the least angry, for Nicol only told me 
what I knew already. I had, as a matter of fact, been 
drinking too much port and burgundy. I loved wine ; 
it had always represented my sole physical pleasure ; 
and, under the strain of my reconditioned brother, 
I had, without doubt, supported Nature too freely. 

“Angry!” I exclaimed. “My dear old fellow, 
I’m only gratified that you should have thought so 
well and wisely for me. You are perfectly right and 
I, of all people, should know better. But don’t you 
worry. My left knee has given me a much sharper 
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she never wastes words about it.” 

He was much relieved, and when the yacht steamed 
round and lay off Firebrace for a couple of days, he 
transferred a great deal of wine to her. Of liquor he 
drank little and knew nothing, but Drew ordered 
these matters, and I knew that certain special vintages 
would not go aboard. There was a golden Italian 
wine I much liked : some Orvieto—a beverage of no 
account whatever ; but it pleased me and I told Drew 
to keep the few dozen that were left. “ When Sir 
Nicol goes to Italy,” I said, “ we must get him to send 
home some more.” 

Then came the departure, and as before I had seen 
Nicol go south in his skiff, so now under very different 
circumstances he sailed again, and I watched the 
Geraldine until she was hull down, then heaved a con- 
siderable sigh of relief. To the last he had fussed like 
an old woman over the peddling details that he loved, 
while I, knowing that he would never see Firebrace 
again, derived private entertainment from his directions. 
But now he was gone and peace returned, while every- 
body—from the land agent to the boot-boys—felt 
thankful to see the last of him for a time, and not a 
few questions of expense, concealed from him, were 
brought to me after his departure, because the people 
knew that my stewardship was easy. To spend another 
man’s money is not difficult when you know that the 
account will never he demanded, and indeed, I now 
began to regard Firebrace and all that it represented 
as my own. 
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Not more than three months separated me from it. 
The procedure was clear in my mind, but it needed 
better knowledge of the stage that I had chosen, and 
now that my brother was out of the way, I prepared 
to glean this knowledge. It concerned our future 
rendezvous, for he had finally arranged that, when the 
new year was come, and at a date which would find 
him at Marseilles, I should meet him there and spend a 
week or two upon the yacht before returning. The 
Portals had also agreed to join him some time after 
Christmas and proceed south to the Italian ports. 

Now, therefore, I took a holiday and presently found 
myself in Marseilles. My explorations were chiefly 
concerned with the old waterfront and those human rat- 
holes that abounded upon it. Here was much that I 
expected and much that I desired. About the margins 
of the old harbour all manner of verminous corners 
were to be discovered, and one had no difficulty in 
perceiving the nature of that human scum which haunted 
them. I was indeed warned against frequenting these 
unsavoury middens after dark, and during my brief 
visit a dock murder occurred. The incident, however, 
created no sensation whatever, and I was gratified to 
find such indifference. It appeared, as I had always 
understood, that in the underworld welter of this 
seething port, the population is frequently subject to 
these depletions, and a dead man or woman no very 
uncommon feature of the shores or shallows. 

I wanted certain geographical facts and some acquain- 
tance with the lonelier wharves from which to select 
my future scene. The actual theatre, however, would 
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to a large extent depend upon the Geraldine’s anchorage, 
and I swiftly noted a region apt for the purpose, but 
could not, of course, form any idea as to where she 
would actually berth when the time came. I learned 
the approximate position and observed where private 
vessels appeared to congregate, and with that knowledge 
in view paid special attention to the district ashore and 
its landing-stages. 

Armed with this needful information, I returned to 
England ; but no man ever knew of the visit and none 
ever will unless this page comes to be read. That, again, 
is problematical, for it may well be that, when I have 
completed my narrative and pointed a moral likely to 
gratify the herd, I shall, after all, destroy it, know- 
ing that the business of setting it down has served 
all the real purpose I designed : an escape from torments 


of body that often cry for distraction of mind for their 
relief. 


CHAPTER XIX 


i proceeded successfully on his voyage and 
wrote at unseasonable length of his new interests. His 
ship pleased him, but she burned a distressing amount 
of coal. Harbour dues were such that he avoided 
paying them where possible. He described the coastal 
scenery of the African and European shores with the 
precision of a geographical primer; and if he could 
expatiate on his trivial excursions for me at such length, 
I pitied Geraldine, who doubtless enjoyed far longer 
communications. On my part, I kept him informed 
of such incidents as were likely to please him, but 
abstained from mentioning many others which were 
not. I administered the estate as though it were already 
my own—to the uneasy delight of the land agent, who 
sometimes speculated as to what Sir Nicol would be 
likely to say upon his return. I, however, declared 
myself as prepared to take my future censure upon my 
own shoulders, and thus created a measure of popularity 
after the manner of the unjust steward. 

I did not perform the part of Father Christmas when 
the festive season arrived, but I looked to it that Firebrace 
should enjoy unusual luxuries, and the vicar of the parish, 
together with his wife and three daughters, assisted me. 

Nicol spent his Christmas with the English at Algiers, 
left the yacht for a formight, put up at the Hétel St. 
George and ventured into the desert. He sent me a 
box of dates for a Christmas present and renewed his 

ara 
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hope that I was being temperate and his gratification 
to learn that expenses were being kept down as far as 
possible. He never mentioned money in connection 
with me, but begged I would restrain myself in the 
matter of winter firing and winter blankets in the 
parish. 


‘You are such a generous fellow,’ he wrote, ‘that 
I know what your inclinations in these matters will 
run to, and I only wish that I could give you a free hand, 
but there is always the future, and I hear ominous 
rumours from people out here that it is quite possible 
there may be an increase of twopence, or even threepence, 
on the income tax at the end of this fiscal year.’ 


He was going to be out of all his troubles before 
another budget would be opened ; but I could not tell 
the man that. Then came the time for our meeting 
and the date was fixed. I should reach Marseilles a few 
days before the arrival of the Portals, and when they 
joined us, we were going to proceed to Cannes, Nice 
and Mentone before visiting Genoa and Naples. I 
was to be dismissed at Cannes after a fortnight’s holiday, 
that 1 might return to the helm of affairs at home. 
Nicol had arranged everything with his customary 
devotion to detail, and one derived ironical amusement 
at comparing the difference between his arrangements 
for the future and my own. 

In due course we met again, and I found him breezy, 
cheerful, and in the enjoyment of excellent health. He 
declared himself as delighted to see me, but expressed 
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regret at the fact that my lameness had not disappeared. 
I was, indeed, rheumatic, though not seriously so. It 
suited me, however, to exaggerate the condition and 
simulate an unreal amount of stiffness. He was full 
of his travels and specially interested in a cottage piano, 
to be shipped before Geraldine and her parents arrived. 

“Tm keeping it a dead secret,” he told me. “It 
will double her pleasure when she finds the thing waiting 
for her.” 

Other plans he had also made on her account ; and 
yet he was never destined to see her face again, and | 
knew that, when his vessel left Marseilles, it would be 
for England, though whether he might take the journey 
with her was a question for the future to determine. 
It remained for Nature to decide that problem; though 
in any case he must remain unaware of the event. 

The yacht was anchored much where I expected to 
see her, about a mile off the shore, and during my 
first two days aboard, Nicol, who delighted to row, and 
attributed his good health to the exercise, would often 
take me ashore in a light skiff specially reserved for his 
use. I knew of this practice and had bargained for it. 
I could row, because since his departure, I had learned to 
do so, but he was ignorant of the fact, and when he 
took me out, I always sat forward in the bows of his 
boat and left the steering of her to him. 

Two days before his friends were due to arrive, my 
brother rowed me to the shore and accompanied me 
to a chemist’s shop, where I made a purchase of certain 
physics for my ailment. This was done that I might 
judge of distances and calculate certain questions of 
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time. We usually came and went by the most obvious 
landing-stage, as did also the crew and our yacht's 
steam pinnace, but there were other stages to the right 
and left with which I was now quite familiar, and one 
considerably nearer to the chemist’s shop where I had 
made my purchase. 

When night came upon a day in late January, IJ 
destroyed my brother in the following fashion. The 
actual facts may be related first, while those reported 
by me at a later time, to explain my apparently limited 
knowledge of the truth, come afterwards ; for, given 
exact knowledge of reality, it is easy enough to create 
a false impression and paint upon the truth a picture 
leaving no suggestion of another concealed beneath it. 
I had made great friends with the crew and renewed 
my old understanding with Bob Merridew ; and it 
was Bob who played an unconscious part in that even- 
ing’s work. Every step had been thought out and 
only one rather vital point depended upon any other 
forces than those ruling myself. A fine night was 
vital and a fine night happily awaited me. 

The bay was very still, with many riding-lights 
spangled like fireflies over its peaceful darkness, and 
mighty Marseilles gleaming under a halo of artificial 
light ashore, its murmur extending into the haven 
of ships, where the snappy bark of little whistles and the 
gruff roar of sirens from moving steamers punctuated it. 
After our dinner Nicol went to his cabin to write letters 
for an hour, while I joined Merridew, knowing that he 
would have a drink ready for me in the captain’s cabin. 
He was a very temperate man, but enjoyed his tot and 
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other private luxuries proper to his new status. We 
talked of the past and, knowing that confidence would 
not be abused, he told me certain amusing stories about 
my brother. Anon I rose, went to the cabinet on which 
stood whisky and soda and glasses, and mixed refresh- 
ment for us both. Into Bob’s I dropped a pill of potent 
composition which was going to do him no ultimate 
hurt, but in the course of a couple of hours, must cause 
him the utmost inconvenience and alarm. I had 
brought it with me for the purpose and it dissolved 
before I handed him his glass and helped myself: We 
drank together and I gave him a cigar while I told him 
much concerning the events at Firebrace ; for he was 
a local man and had many friends in East Devon. Then 
came the chief engineer, with whom I was also on good 
terms and had won his regard by extolling the engines. 
I left them now, rejoined Nicol and sat with him in the 
saloon. We did not, however, stop there for long. 
It was warm and we went on deck. We strolled there 
talking and smoking, while I kept him up, on purpose, 
rather later than his usual hour for turning in. We 
discussed the future, and I relieved his mind in certain 
directions by telling him of my own intentions. 
“When you are married,” I said, “I must leave you, 
old chap. That is only right and reasonable. I shall 
not be far off and always at your service when you need 
me; but I propose to live in London, continue my 
Italian translations and pursue a life of Letters. I am 
going to be hampered by this infernal, arthritic knee 
unless I take it in hand and, as I can no longer ride with 
comfort, the pleasures of the country may become a 
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thing of the past. But that’s not going to interfere 
with your convenience and I never intend to say 
‘good-bye’ to Firebrace while you welcome me 
there. 

‘* Of course,” I continued, “I don’t know Geraldine 
very well yet, but I entertain the greatest admiration 
for her and should be much disappointed not to feel 
she will welcome me, if only for your sake.” 

He assured me that she thought well of me and that 
all the Portals had found me interesting and agreeable. 
But he made it clear that he agreed with me. 

“You've rather spoiled me by taking such a lot off 
my hands,” he said. ‘* When I go home I shall handle 
the reins myself: It’s my duty and I must stick closer 
to it. With Geraldine to help, there should be no 
difficulties, for she has a brain and knows the value of 
money. The people will jolly soon take to her when 
they know her. My only fear is that she'll regard the 
business too seriously and become too devoted to our 
welfare at the expense of her own pleasure. She is 
tremendously conscientious.” 

We prattled on about Miss Portal, her virtues and her 
private income, until there came the call I awaited. It 
was now near midnight. The harbour grew silent and 
the halo of illumination from the shore had become 
more dim, its murmur of ceaseless sound somewhat 
abated. Overhead shone the stars, and so still was the 
water that the reflection from a planet flashed upon it. 
Then hastened a seaman with my expected news. 

““ Skipper’s took bad,” he said. “ Looks awful !” 

It was just midnight as we hastened to inspect 
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Merridew, and bells from the shore were reporting the 
fact. Bob had turned in. He breathed hard in great 
discomfort and rubbed his stomach. 

“ Something I must have took, Sir Nicol,” he said. 
“ It came over me a bit ago.” 

He was pale and perspiring, as I expected to find him, 
and I felt his pulse and directed a warm drink. We 
inquired as to his last meal and whether any of the 
crew reported trouble, and then, directing a man to 
stop with Bob, I left him, promising to return in half 
an hour. I knew that the symptoms would pass off 
ere long and leave him none the worse, but when we 
were on deck I told ancther story to my brother. 

“ T think—indeed feel sure—I know what’s the matter,” 
I said. ‘“ He’s poisoned, and I must go ashore and get a 
prescription made up as soon as possible. It will make 
all the difference to him if he takes it quickly and may 
put him right m a few hours’ time. But without it 
I won't answer for him. It looks like ptomaine, but we 
can nip it in the bud if we're prompt.” 

Then he answered as I had hoped. 

“Tll go myself,” he said. “Tl pull you ashore 
and hang on while you get up to the chemist.” 

He ordered his little boat while I wrote a prescription 
and, in ten minutes, we had set out. We wore our 
mess jackets and caps, and I took my position in the 
bows of the boat as usual, while Nicol rowed. Thus 
situated his back was turned to me and at each stroke 
his head came within reach of my arm. I spoke cheer- 
fully and begged him not to worry. Then, as we passed 
out on the still water and were about half a mile from 
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the old harbour and free of any adjacent craft, I made 
ready. 

Upon an occasion of visiting the forge of our 
Firebrace shoesmith, I had noticed in a heap of scrap-iron 
an object suited to my purpose and abstracted it unseen. 
It was a lump of metal that might have been made for 
me to-night, one angle affording a firm hand-grip, 
while the rest bent over in a point. The whole weighed 
perhaps two pounds and properly handled was capable 
of a terrible blow. This weapon I now brought from 
my pocket together with two lengths of coarse, common 
string. Every forthcoming incident had been calculated 
and I proceeded without a hitch, though not so swiftly 
as I had hoped, being handicapped by the darkness. 

As Nicol bent forward after a stroke, I brought my 
iron down with utmost force upon his neck, just below 
the region of the medulla oblongata, and at the striking- 
point severed his backbone in a moment. Had I shot 
him through the heart he could not have perished 
more instantaneously. He sprawled forward, the oars 
still in his hands. I had struck him under his cap and 
that dropped into the stern of the boat, which now lost 
way and floated stall. Then followed the most difficult 
part of the business: to get my murdered man over- 
beard. First I shipped the oars, then turned him half 
round across the boat and finally edged him over the 
side. It was touch and go, with only a space of inches 
between the sea and the gunwale before the pressure 
was relieved ; but once in the water it became easy 
to work upon him. I tied his feet together above the 
ankles with one stout cord, and I fastened his hands 
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together behind his back with the other. Then I 
removed his gold watch and chain, his gold cigarette- 
case, the solitary gold stud he wore in his shirt, his 
golden sleeve-links and his ruby signet ring—an heir- 
loom of considerable value. These I dropped into the 
water and sank at once. His wallet was a light matter 
and could not be trusted, so I put it in my pocket. He 
always carried a few notes with him and these, together 
with their leather case, could be destroyed at another 
time. I had made a careful inventory of these things 
for future use, and now I put the prescription, written 
before we started, into Nicol’s waistcoat pocket. He 
was ready to sink as soon as I should liberate him, but 
I did not propose that he should sink here. I made him 
fast behind the boat therefore, took the oars and 
presently towed him to a certain point in the harbour 
distant but two hundred yards from a dark region 
ashore that I had marked by daylight. It was some 
distance from my own destination, and there I suffered 
him to sink, then rowed away and, resting a moment, 
set my weapon in his yachting-cap, fastened it firmly 
there and sank the two of them together. Now not 
a vestige of evidence remained. 

Next I paddled to a deserted pier from which the 
chemist’s shop was most easily reached, made fast at 
the landing-stage beneath it at water-level, satisfied 
myself that not a doubtful speck defiled the skiff and 
there spent an hour with my thoughts. It was a quarter- 
past one o'clock when I left the boat, mounted the 
steps and proceeded along the lonely pier to find 
assistance. The mole was silent and deserted, but a 
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lamp lit the end of it and presently, myself as yet unseen, 
I saw a gendarme pass ppon his beat. I called out to 
him and approached him with my story. My French 
is good and he quickly grasped the situation and listened 
to a narrative destined to be repeated many times. 

“‘ [have come from the steamer Geraldine,” I explained. 
“Tt is Sir Nicol Temple-Fortune’s yacht, and he rowed 
me ashore himself an hour ago. He is my brother and 
Iam a physician. We landed here for a definite reason, 
because it is the nearest pier to a chemist’s shop that lies 
not far distant. Our captain was taken seriously ill 
just about midnight and, having no medicine with me 
on the yacht, I came ashore with a prescription to be 
made up at the chemist’s. But we arrived ashore more 
than an hour ago and I am growing alarmed on my 
brother’s account. I am lame and cannot move quickly, 
so when we came ashore, Sir Nicol took my prescription 
and went into town with it, while I stopped with the 
boat. But it is more than time that my brother returned 
and I feel anxious about him, because he had to travel 
through some low streets to reach the shop.” 

The man was intelligent and listened to me without 
interruption. But he shook his head when I had 
finished. 

“ This is no place for a stranger to be in by night 
and alone,” he said. 

“ We came here together a few days ago,” I told him, 
‘and it seemed all right then.” 

“ There are vermin that do not show themselves by 
daylight,” he said, “and there are dens where we 
ourselves only go round in couples. Wait here. You 
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are safe here and I will walk to the end of my beat. 
There I shall meet two comrades and an officer of 
police. I will bring him to you.” 

I gave the man an English pound note. 

“ Help me all you can,” I said.‘ Money is no object, 
for Sir Nicol is very rich. Tell your chief that money 
doesn’t matter.” 

He appreciated this fact, went his way and returned 
in ten minutes with a superior officer. This man 
heard the story again and did not conceal his anxiety. 

“You should not have done any such thing,” he told 
me. “This is no place for you without escort. We 
will go, if you please, to the chemist and learn whether 
the gentleman arrived.” 

“Is my boat safe?” I asked. “I have left it under 
the pierhead at the steps.” 

“Nothing is safe unguarded here,” he answered. 
Then he blew a whistle and in a few minutes three more 
men joined us. He directed one to keep guard over the 
boat and, when he was satisfied that she was where I 
had left her, ordered the others to accompany us to the 
chemist’s shop. Audran was the chemist’s name, and 
he knew it. 

As we went at my limping pace he asked many 
questions and I explained how Nicol had been attired. 
He continued to display great uneasiness and com- 
plained that we had acted foolishly ; but I calmed him 
down and gave him to understand that my brother was 
an important and very wealthy man and that moncy 
would flow like water if any need for professional 
action on the part of the Sdreté were demanded. 
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We reached the chemist, only to learn that no customer 
had called there after nightfall. The proprietor himself 
waited upon us and recognized me from my recent 
visit; but he had not seen Nicol and received no 
customer since his shop was shut. We left him and the 
superintendent took me to the police station. I now 
shared the general concern and begged that an instant 
and diligent inquiry might be set on foot. They rang 
up a high authority on the telephone, explaining that 
nothing could be done without his sanction, and 
presently he arrived, driving himself in a small motor 
car. Once more I told my story, explained the gravity 
of the business and offered untold gold for immediate 
action. 

They were prompt enough and very quickly set 
about their task, after some earnest confabulation amongst 
themselves. Their chief knew the yacht and asked me 
if I should prefer to return to her, or wait ashore ; 
but I explained that I could not row myself and, in any 
case, would not go back until I learned more. 

“They must be told, however,” I said, “for they 
will be alarmed to find we do not return. There is 
also the sick sailor. I submit, monsieur, that I write 
my prescription again and you have it sent to Audran 
and made up. Then, if you can convey it to the yacht, 
I will send a message that they need not expect us until 
morning.” | 

He agreed to this and I wrote another prescription 
and gave him a five-pound note. 

“ All shall be as you wish,” he promised. “‘ And 


you ? 
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“T will stop here with your permission,” I answered. 
“ And if you can join me in a glass of your best wine, 
I shall be much obliged to you, for these events have 
perturbed me greatly.” 

He did as I desired, made me comfortable and, when 
he had drunk with me himself, sought the hunting- 
party and left me in his office. There I sat for several 
hours. He returned at four o'clock in the morning, 
reported no success, then ordered some hot coffce for 
us and, when we had drunk it, went out again. 

Meantime I was calculating events. The Portals 
were leaving London during the morning. They would 
travel by a Riviera express from Calais and reach 
Marseilles in twenty-four hours from the present time. 
Between four and five o’clock next day Nicol had 
expected them and, lover-like, was going to the Gare 
St. Charles at this indecent hour that he might convey 
them directly to the yacht. Now he would not do 
so, and the question for me was whether I should 
endeavour to stop their start by telegram. I decided, 
however, to let them come, and say how, under the 
shock of my brother’s disappearance, I had forgotten 
all about them. They could not quarrel with that, for 
nothing would be more natural. They must find their 
way to the Geraldine and learn the facts upon their 
arrival. For the rest I determined, when search for 
the missing man proved unavailing, to summon Scotland 
Yard, if the local authorities made no objection. My 
purpose was to make as much ado as possible before a 
certain event might be counted upon in the course of 2 
few days’ time. 
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I remained at the quarters of the police until dawn, 
when a sirocco was blowing off the Gulf of Lyons and 
warming the raw morning air. Nothing had been 
reported, though, so they informed me, the unsavoury 
regions at waterside had been industriously combed 
and many well-known characters questioned. Certain 
scoundrels enjoyed police protection in exchange for 
secret information ; but none among them had, as yet, 
been able to throw any light on a possible assault and 
robbery. The work proceeded and, promising to 
return at an early hour, I went down to the boat, 
explained that I could not row and engaged some 
fishermen to tow my skiff to the Geraldine. 

Aboard I sought Bob Merridew, who was still shaky, 
but on the way to complete recovery. The physic 
had duly reached him and he had taken it. He break- 
fasted with me and I related the mystery of Nicol’s 
disappearance. He knew Marseilles and took a grave 
view of the story. 

“Mark me,” he said. “ They'd see he was a toff and 
all alone, and they’d head him off like a pack of wolves 
and hustle him into one of them dens before he knew 
what was happening. I’ve known the like fall out 
here, and in other places besides.’ 

During the nforning there came off a boat with early 
strawberries, peaches and exotic flowers for my brother’s 
betrothed. He had ordered these things, together with 
other evidences of his regard. 

Their arrival reminded Merridew that the Portals 
were due to arrive next day. 

“ We were taking Sir Nicol ashore in the launch, 
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and he’d got two carriages from the station. Then he 
meant to bring them straight down to the harbour and 
so aboard,” he told me. 

I expressed vexation, explaining how events had 
driven them out of my mind. 

“It’s too late to stop them now,” I said. “ They 
will already be on the way to Folkestone. I might 
send a telegram to Paris and arrest them there ; but | 
am not at all sure that, for some reasons, it would not be 
well for them to come right through. I should value 
Portal’s company at a crisis of this sort.” 

Bob, however, evinced grim doubts. 

“I ain’t one to meet trouble half-way,” he said, 
“but it looks very bad to me. The police were hot on 
the scent an hour after the master was missing and they 
know every hole and corner, of course. And, if they 
couldn’t get no line on him, there must be some pretty 
ugly reason. I’d head off the ladies if I was you, Mr. 
Irwin.” 

“ Against that, Bob,” I answered, “is the fact that 
these people are more to Sir Nicol than anybody. We 
must hope for the best ; but in any case, if he has been 
detained by some blackguards in hope of a substantial 
ransom, or something of that sort, I should feel happier 
if the Portals were here. I’m not prepared to face a 
thing like this single-handed and they might be the 
first to say that I should not have prevented them from 
coming. Indeed, if they knew the facts, I feel pretty 
sure they would come in any case.” 

We left it at that and, after resting for a few hours 
and finding that no message reached the yacht from 
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shore, I returned to the authorities and met numerous 
important policemen concerned with the matter. 
Work was still in progress, but certain clues had petered 
out. I asked them whether it might be a case of kid- 
napping and that we should presently learn that my 
brother was safe and big money demanded for his 
return ; but I was gratified to learn they thought it 
unlikely. 

“Un tiens vaut deux tu l'auras,” said their chef de 
police. “It is easier to rob a solitary man, and safer, 
than to shut him up and try to rob his friends. But 
time will show. Enough money makes even the dumb 
rat squeak.” 

He begged that I would be in no haste to communicate 


with his English brethren. 


CHAPTER XX 


Onn the present time I had kept Nicol’s wallet 
upon my own person, but among the first things the 
police had desired to learn was what it might contain 
and what other articles of value he had been carrying 
when he left me. I mentioned his links, his watch and 
chain and the valuable ruby ring that he always wore on 
his left hand. 

“Te is a very fine stone—an heirloom and probably 
worth two or three hundred pounds at least,” I told 
them. “As to his wallet, he generally carried thirty 
or forty pounds with him in paper money, but whether 
it might have been in French or English notes, I cannot 
say. 

They shook their heads, and I knew that they were 
thinking such a haul was more than enough to tempt 
the underworld of the docks. 

I returned to the yacht for lunch, then retired, enjoyed 
some needed rest and presently, locking myself into 
my cabin, destroyed the wallet and its contents. I cut 
the receptacle into minute pieces, until it was scarcely 
more than dust, and washed them away in my basin, 
while I burned the money, which was mostly English. 

Few are gifted to banish thought as I can. For most 
people it persists obstinately when unpleasant and trickles, 
like a foul stream, through the channels of the brain. 
They cannot escape it, much though they may desire to 
do so, and when the heart beats lowest, in the still small 
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hours, it will pour a persistent flood, to destroy sleep and 
turn rest into torment. But I possessed the power to 
banish thought as swiftly as a switch will extinguish 
light. Thus I never lacked sufficiency of restful sleep 
and could prosper with far less than most people require. 

I heard no more from the shore that day and did not 
return to it, but at a very early hour on the following 
morning rose, clad myself warmly and set out in our 
launch for Marseilles. It was my changed purpose 
to be at the Gare St. Charles when the Portals arrived 
and acquaint them with my circumstances. Whether 
they would then come aboard, or prefer to stay at an 
hotel until more was known, I did not as yet trouble to 
consider. 

The great train thundered in at last and there presently 
emerged the three travellers. I learned afterwards 
that Portal had not expected Nicol to await them, while 
Geraldine was very sure that he would be there despite 
the hour. Me, none had certainly thought to find, 
and the sight of me created instant concern in the girl’s 
mind. I handed their luggage tickets to the yacht'’s 
steward, who had come with me, then took them into 
a waiting-room and told my melancholy tale once 
again. 

They were deeply troubled, yet had grace to be con- 
cerned for me; indeed, the girl, perceiving the high 
state of tension and sorrow I was at pains to suggest, 
sympathized with me. Portal hesitated to join the 
yacht, but I begged them to do so, and explained that 
every preparation had been made. 

“T implore you to come and support me,” I said. 
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“ This suspense is almost too much for one man to bear, 
and though I don’t matter, I am certain that my dear 
brother would wish it.” 

The man appealed to his daughter. 

‘What do you say, Geraldine ?”” he asked, and she 
showed that her mind had been made up. From the 
first she kept herself well in hand and revealed great 
courage and capability. 

“I should wish to come, because I know he would 
wish it,”” she assured us. “ We may have better news 
at any moment. We must be hopeful about him. 
For the present I should prefer to go to the yacht. It 
will be quiet there for mother, who has not slept in the 
train and is very tired.” 

The steward arrived a moment later to learn our 
plans and was told to convey the luggage to the launch. 
Through the grey of the morning we presently returned, 
and the ladies disappeared, while Gerald Portal took 
coffee and talked with me in the saloon. I entered 
into every detail and told him of the activities of the 
police ; but though a man of pretty steadfast mind and 
for the most part inclined to a sanguine view of life, 
it was clear from the first that he felt not at all confident. 
He did not criticize adversely anything that had been 
done, but the fact that, despite such a hot scent, the 
police had found no trace of Nicol and failed through 
their secret spies to get any clue, led Portal to feel great 
anxiety. 

“I don’t want to alarm you needlessly,” he said, “ but 
frankly, it looks very bad. You may possibly be right 
in your hope that he is being held for ransom ; but 
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the land pirates, who infest a place like this and are 
ever on the watch for a windfall from the ships, would 
be little likely to take the risks entailed by kidnapping. 
They are crafty brutes and have always got the sea handy 
to—well, no need to harrow you. I can only say what 
I fear is most likely to have happened and hope I’m 
wrong.” 

“The police didn’t go to such extremes as that,” I 
said. 

“They wouldn’t; but I bet I know what they are 
thinking. They have a wonderful system of espionage 
and often nip a crime in the bud ; but when the unpre- 
meditated thing happens, it must surprise them as it 
surprises everybody. They can’t have police in every 
alley and back street on the water, and Nicol must have 
gone through an abominable slum to get to the chemist’s 
from that wharf. These pests strike like lighting and 
vanish afterwards ; but they are skilled in hiding their 
work and there is always the sea at the back doors of 
their dens.” 

We debated every possibility and presently, after 
sunrise, heard the gong ring for breakfast. Portal then 
went to visit his women and reported that Mrs. Portal 
was asleep and had better not be wakened, but that 
Geraldine would join us at the meal. He asked for delay 
and then retired himself to bath, shave and change his 
clothes for a nautical rig. 

He was guarded while we ate and drank, saying 
nothing to add to the girl’s anxieties ; but she kept her 
nerve pretty well, though not without obvious efforts. 
For the most part she said nothing, but listened to her 
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father and asked me an occasional question. The points 
I advanced were two. I declared it desirable to offer a 
large reward for any information and expressed a strong 
wish to communicate with London and obtain the 
services of an expert from Scotland Yard. Portal agreed 
as to the reward, but doubted whether anything would be 
gained by summoning an English detective. 

“The local men know the ropes and what they have 
to expect and how to tackle it,” he asserted. “ This 
is a sort of problem they are called to solve pretty often 
I’m afraid; but I should certainly think a big reward 
might get the thin end of the wedge into it—if not 
too...” 

He stopped with his eyes on Geraldine. 

“Don’t fear to speak before me,” she said. “I 
know what is in your minds, and it is in mine, too. 
But there is always hope. I tell myself to hope, and I 
know that everything will be done for Nicol that can 
be done.” 

She continued, admirably collected, and when she 
left us to look after her mother, I praised her nerve. 

“* She’s like that,” declared Portal. ““ Never knew her 
lose her grip on reality. But she was devoted to your 
brother—adored him—and if he has gone, it will be 
a proper facer for her, poor lass. And for me,” he 
added. “I seldom met a man for whom I felt greater 
regard and respect.” 

“‘ She’s right,” I told him. “ There’s always hope 
as long as nothing happens to quench it. There are 
often hidden reasons for a thing, though our own 
reasoning powers can’t reach to them. Perhaps | 
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have been unduly pessimistic and made you the same. 
But I'm ill, and if you're suffering physical pain, you 
are not at your best or bravest.” 

Then I told him I was going ashore to the police 
and begged him to accompany me. He agreed to do 
so and we were soon with the authorities. Portal 
was interested in the exact scene of my brother’s dis- 
appearance and they spread a large ordinance map for 
him, showing where we had landed, where I had 
remained with our boat, and the routes by one of which 
Nicol had doubtless started to reach Audran’s shop. 
No news awaited us and the question of a large reward 
was submitted to the police. I suggested ten thousand 
pounds, but they declared that those for whom such a 
bait was designed would not appreciate its magnitude 
and advised a smaller sum. 

“ Anybody who knows what happened and who are 
responsible would be marked men at once if they 
furnished information that led to discovery and arrest ”— 
so it was explained to us—“ and therefore the reward 
must be substantial and those who earn it protected and 
removed into safety before we proceed against the 
criminals. Otherwise their own lives would very 
likely pay the forfeit ; but to these people such a sum 
would not be understood and, in any case, if there are 
those ready and willing to help us, they will come 
forward quickly enough for half the money.” 

Thus the chef de police argued ; but he was not sanguine 
and showed no great confidence in the future, or belief 
that a reward was going to be very useful. He confi- 
dently dismissed any likelihood of kidnapping as an 
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explanation, and feared that the complete failure of the 
law might be accounted for by the probability of my 
brother's death. He held that to be the most likely 
reason for their non-success, and he spoke from a long 
experience. He showed us the true French lucidity 
and logic, and for my part his arguments were quite 
unanswerable ; but, as a bereaved Englishman, it was my 
role to protest, while I think Portal fele the same— 
admitted the truth of what he heard, but felt it too cynical 
for support. 

“Your money may reveal the secret,” said our 
expert ; “ but since I must tell you that I greatly fear 
Sir Nicol Temple-Fortune has lost his life, you have 
to ask yourself whether, under any circumstances, you 
are going to get your money's worth. Nothing at all 
may happen, because, where murder is the crime, these 
dogs hesitate to reveal the truth, knowing that it means 
death for those responsible and feeling very superstitious 
on the subject of death. Such things create a blood 
feud, and any man who has been a traitor and brought 
destruction to old comrades would go for ever haunted 
by the fear of the future and the certainty of bitter and 
sleepless enemies thirsting for his life. Whether he 
made ten thousand pounds, or five, the terror would 
never leave him ; though there are, of course, those 
who would take the risk if they knew the truth. But 
there is another side and you have to consider what 
you are going to receive for your big money under the 
most favourable circumstances. Let us assume that 
the reward is claimed ; let us suppose that we take the 
culprits and discover sufficient evidence of their crime to 
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send them to the guillotine. That is the very best you 
can expect. But could you not do much better 
with your money than chop off the heads of a few 
assassins, while squandering it on even greater black- 
guards than those responsible for your brother’s death ? 
If he has, indeed, lost his life, money will not bring it 
back ; if he has not, then evidence that he lives will soon 
reach us, since nobody would keep him in life indefinitely 
without hope of reward.” 

“If you are going to throw up the case,” I said with 
pretended heat, “ then I shall at once appeal to the highest 
possible authority in France.” 

“We never throw up a case,”’ he assured me. “ We 
will advertise the reward as you direct. I am only 
telling you things that I know and you do not yet 
appreciate. But no harm is done if, as we think, the 
reward will not be claimed. Perhaps two, perhaps 
three or four, are blood-guilty in this matter. None 
may have seen the crime committed, or know anything 
about it save themselves. Perhaps we dream to speak 
of crime. Strange things happen, and human nature 
evades us with its infinite possibilities. When he hears 
abour this vast sum, it may be that Sir Temple-Fortune 
will reappear alive and happy to claim it for himself !” 

I affected annoyance at this irony ; but it was under- 
stood that a reward of five thousand should be published. 
They wanted photographs of my brother and I promised 
to procure one as soon as possible. 

‘* Geraldine has one,” Portal told me. 

We were rowed back to the yacht, and a little incident 
returns to refresh my memory. The matter of Nicol’s 
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disappearance had now reached the Press and there 
were photographers in the harbour making pictures 
of his vessel. Aboard again, Portal went to his wife 
and I happened to open the door of the second saloon, 
which had been specially prepared for the ladies. I 
entered silently, to find Geraldine with her head sunk 
down between her hands on the little piano, and she 
was sobbing there all alone. She had been so self- 
restrained and courageous that this display might have 
seemed almost indecent ; but it was not indecent from 
my own point of view, because nothing is indecent to 
me, save human life itself. Still, that this particular 
woman should be weeping was a revelation. Had 
she cried openly, that might have been within the arts 
of a female who knew that tears were to be expected 
and was prepared to produce them; but to face the 
world dry-eyed, yet weep in secret, could only mean 
that she had really something to cry about ; while that 
meant that she loved Nicol for himself and now realized 
he was lost for ever. I crept away, but she did not 
know that I had seen her, and when we met at luncheon 
she revealed no sign of her emotion save pallor. Hence- 
forth an inclination to be interested in Geraldine left 
me, for though she had suggested an unusually accom- 
plished and distinguished girl, any true promise of 
quality was vitiated by the fact that her love for my 
brother had been genuine. The endowments of one 
who could give her heart to Nicol must in essence 
have been utterly mediocre. 

My reward was duly launched and the Portals, at 
my urgent entreaty, agreed to stop on the yacht with 
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me for the space of a few days. It was a melancholy 
business, for all now realized that hope must be vain. 
The appeal for information met with no success whatever. 
Not a man or woman emerged from the darkness to 
claim it ; while the police were now assured of Nicol’s 
death and struck me as lethargic in view of such a 
tragedy. 

“What can they do more than they have done?” 
asked Portal when I grumbled at them ; and indeed it 
was difficult to determine. Those were times when 
Sherlock Holmes stood to the public as the high-water 
mark of imaginative, detective ability in England, 
long before those ingenious modern inquirers, who 
delight the crime-loving public to-day, had come into 
being. 

My brother’s body was presently discovered floating 
not half a mile from the region of his death, for the 
sluggish tide of the Mediterranean had not moved it 
very far. Like myself the authorities had expected 
it, and they told us all there was to tell with courtesy 
and refinement, expressing utmost commiseration, but 
not the least surprise. 

“Tt is a story, gentlemen, with which we are, 
unhappily, too familiar,” explained a gentle-voiced 
official of high standing. “The sordid details only 
echo those of similar, melancholy misfortunes from 
the past. The deceased had been robbed. His studs, 
his watch, his ring, his wallet were not upon the body. 
In the pocket of his waistcoat was a piece of paper and 
upon it, after it had been carefully dried, we discovered 
written in pencil the prescription intended for Audran. 
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That was all. As to the manner of his death, he had 
been struck a terrible blow at the base of the skull—a 
blow of such terrific and shattering force that he must 
have perished instantly. The autopsis has revealed 
that he was dead before the assassins committed him to 
the sea. There are difficult details which we investigate ; 
but the course of events is only too clear.” 

Portal accompanied me to the morgue and supported 
me during that brief ordeal. No doubt existed, and 
having confirmed the identity of the dead, we returned 
to the yacht. The public inquiry followed, but it 
served to throw no light. Those best entitled to 
judge the crime assumed that unknown ruffians had 
attacked my brother for what he carried upon him, 
that they had hit him harder than they intended, and 
that, finding they had killed him, had tied his hands and 
feet together and taken him out to the sea. The Sdreté 
was blamed as usual for its failure to arrest the criminals 
and the matter soon ceased to interest Marseilles. 

Then, in my character of indomitable Englishman, 
I approached the police of my own country and 
demanded assistance. Portal deprecated the step, 
reminding me of what the French police had told me. 
The best that could be hoped from such an inquiry 
was the guillotine for a few scoundrels ; but the law 
would not bring the victim of their wickedness to life 
again. I was obstinate, however, and in twenty-four 
hours a distinguished detective, who had operated 
successfully in France and enjoyed great distinction, 
started from England to join me. Portal consented to 
remain at Marseilles until he had seen this man ; but he 
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left the Geraldine and went to an hotel with his wife and 
daughter after the recovery of the body. I let him 
know that I proposed conveying my brother’s remains 
back to England in the yacht as soon as the detective 
should give permission so to do. 


CHAPTER XXI 


A. this season I won considerable intellectual 
amusement from considering what a man of real detec- 
tive genius, coming freshly to my brother’s murder, 
was likely to make of it. One naturally assumed 
that he would bring to his task a mental equipment 
superior to that of the rule-of-thumb, cut-and-dried, 
French authorities. Moreover he would be an English- 
man and so approach the outrage in other than a Latin 
spirit. The exemplar of uncanny skill in this regard 
belonged to fiction, as I have already mentioned, and 
I entertained my mind with the idea of a Sherlock 
Holmes arriving to penetrate the mystery. But, know- 
ing nothing as to the processes of this imaginary being’s 
brain, I swiftly dismissed him from the calculation and 
imagined myself as setting out upon the case. I 
eliminated my knowledge of the truth and approached 
my murder as an abstract, mathematical problem 
shorn of all human sentiment or theatrical romance. 
The primal question is always the same, and inquirers 
begin by ascertaining who stands most to gain by the 
victim’s destruction. In the case of my brother, every 
indication pointed the reply. He had been killed, 
perhaps accidentally, for what he carried, and the port 
authorities would doubtless offer this common-place 
explanation to the Englishman when he arrived. They 
were not looking much beyond the obvious, but, all 
too familiar with similar tragedies, would express little 
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doubt as to what had happened. Certain features 
of the incident might be unusual, though none were 
of a nature to shake their convictions, or I should have 
heard of them. But not so is a detective story written ; 
not thus does investigation proceed at the hands of an 
eminent practitioner. For him the obvious is far less 
than enough. 

I pictured myself as admitting the probability of the 
local opinion, but conceiving of a possibility that would 
swiftly lift my task on to a higher and more interesting 
plane. For there was another answer to the initial 
question of who stood to gain most by the death of 
Sir Nicol Temple-Fortune. Obviously the man most 
intimately concerned in the event and from whom 
alone any details had been forthcoming. Imaginary 
rascals might indeed have slain him and gained a few 
pounds apiece by so doing ; but his own brother must 
directly benefit on a prodigious scale. And it was this 
brother who told the tale of his taking-off—a tale that 
depended entirely upon his veracity, since the vital 
points were incapable of substantiation. Members of 
the Geraldine’s crew saw the brothers depart for shore 
about midnight, and a gendarme met the younger 
brother ashore about two hours later ; but no evidence 
save that of Irwin Temple-Fortune filled the gap between 
these points, nor, despite the offer of a great reward, 
had any human being appeared even to say that he had 
seen the dead man ashore. 

Now, still in my character of inquirer, I asked myself 
whether I should pursue this challenge, or be contented 


to accept the obvious ; but every inclination prompted 
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me to follow it up, not only for theoretical amusement, 
but personal reasons. I desired to see where his activities 
along this line might lead a highly gifted detective, and 
where exactly I might expect to find myself if he pursued 
them with a fair measure of success. In this manner I 
was able to review my recent enterprises from an out- 
side standpoint and judge of them dispassionately, 
without that prepossession in their favour natural to 
the creator of any elaborate achievement. 

Irwin Temple-Fortune, then, was the supreme gainer 
by his brother’s death, and the detective might fairly 
ask himself whether he had caused it. A crude murder 
such as I had committed is always open to an equally 
crude question, and finding that it had been easy enough 
for me to destroy Nicol and create the subsequent 
illusions, the detective must surely concentrate upon me. 
Doubtless, as a student of character and possessed of 
infinite tact, he would pursue his inquiry with perfect 
technique and neither do nor say anything capable of 
alarming me, or awakening suspicion ; but he would 
sound me, study me, judge of my mentality, my views 
of life, my powers of simulation and the chances for 
and against my culpability. Thus should I myself have 
proceeded, and so I knew that, if the coming expert 
followed a similar course, I should appreciate it and be 
ready for him. This promised a great gain, and I must 
make no pretence of being other than myself under 
his inquiries, for to pretend and endeavour to assume 
a role before a man so highly gifted was to fail. He 
would be skilled to see through evasion and quickly 
trip me up. 7 
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I imagined him, then, as finding me unfruitful and 
apparently of a bluff and honest nature, concerned only 
to tell the truth and indifferent even if the truth told 
against myself. I would force his hand if need be, 
remind him bluntly that I could have committed the 
crime, explain how I always sat in the bows of Nicol’s 
boat, and might, therefore, have actually struck the 
fatal blow, since his back had been turned towards me 
while he rowed. In his place I felt that such an attitude 
was most likely to satisfy me. But the detective would 
not stop there. An element of doubt must persist. He 
would long to make a success of such an important 
problem and therefore pursue his hopes with resolution 
and all the cleverness that he possessed. 

In his position, what, I asked myself, would I do next ? 
The answer was easy. I should burrow into the past of 
the incriminated person, learn his history, his antecedents, 
and the opinion and experience of other people 
concerning his character. 

Now, any thorough investigation of this sort was 
going to present the detective with varied and baffling 
data, and as history is always written by biased persons, 
whose own convictions invariably leaven the narrative, 
so my history was going to present contradictions not 
easv to reconcile in the mind of any man who desired 
to find meacriminal. None had ever, to my knowledge, 
possessed sufficient interest in my career to look at it 
all of a piece ; but the super-detective was going to do 
so; and it seemed that a rather ominous pattern might 
be discovered by any eye unfavourably prejudiced—a 
pattern that, in the hands of a skilled story-teller, might 
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well be woven into the semblance of the gallows-tree. 
On the other hand, the mass of the material within his 
reach was more than respectable and satisfactory. 

What the detective would learn, once fairly launched 
upon the scent, was as follows. The object of his 
suspicion was the youngest of three brothers—all men 
in the prime of life. He would then glean particulars 
concerning the death of Harry Temple-Fortune, of 
the infant and the infant’s nurse. He would enjoy 
long conversations with his colleague deputed to investi- 
gate that tragic affair; but what he would not be able 
to do was to associate the murder of woman and child 
with the subsequent death of the child’s father. So 
it appeared at a first glance ; yet, bringing my own brain 
to the question and asking myself how I should act at 
this juncture, I perceived that to the detective was 
offered a channel of inquiry quite capable of creating 
the link. There were actually two. Assuming, then, 
that he imagined such a possibility, how could he verify 
it? He could verify it by questioning two different 
people who were at the heart of the affair. He would 
thus obtain two different opinions from those best 
able to form an opinion, and he might find that these 
individuals, once so close together and now widely 
separated, were of the same opinion. I thought, 
naturally, of Harry’s widow—Stella Temple-Fortune— 
and of myself; and I doubted not that, if the question 
were ever raised, our testimony was going to conform 
in every particular. Indeed, I welcomed the possibility 
and hoped that my coming visitor, at a later stage of 
his operations, would be bright enough to connect 
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little Rupert’s death with Harry’s and learn the obvious 
and certain connection. Even if it increased his 
suspicions, I none the less welcomed it, well knowing 
that his inquisition, however far pursued, must end 
at a blank wall: the barrier that separated fact from 
fiction. 

He would hear from me how my late brother was 
naturally reckless—a hard rider and given to strong 
liquors—how, upon his marriage and the birth of his 
son, he grew far more temperate and reasonable, and 
how, after the tragic death of the child, he lost his balance 
and returned to his old, unwise method of living, 
taking stupid risks in the hunting-field, drinking too 
much, and finally, when far from sober, losing his life 
in an act of madness. Stella would tell him the same 
story ; and more she would add, for when he came to 
ask about me, he would learn that I had fought bravely 
and well for my brother, striving with all my powers 
to support him in his grief and steady him afterwards. 
I might count on the best possible character from Stella. 
Pigeon-holing this knowledge, until he found how 
it was going to compare with future information, the 
skilled detective would next proceed to Nicol and 
piece together the outlines of his story so far as they 
might appear to implicate me. He would ascertain 
particulars of our close connection and unfailing friend- 
ship; and then he would come to the incidents 
connected with my brother’s illness and remarkable 
recovery. 

His sources of information would be myself in the first 
place, the Portals and Dr. Lawrence in the second. I 
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should frankly confess to an extraordinary failure in 
diagnosis ; Portal would afford details of his rescue ; 
while the physician was going to tell him that Nicol 
laboured under the delusion he had been stricken with 
malignant disease, and how swiftly he responded to 
treatment and regained his natural good health when 
the nightmare disappeared. This was going to give 
the inquirer plenty to think about and by no means 
diminish his suspicions concerning myself. He might 
even build a correct theory upon the facts and picture 
me as creating an atmosphere of terror for Nicol, shut- 
ting the door against hope and so inducing him to 
endanger his own life and possibly terminate it by the 
expedient of going out to sea alone in a small craft. 
It is true that no suggestion of intended suicide would 
reach him from me, or anybody else, since that secret 
belonged to me and the dead man alone ; but, when he 
contrasted the death of my elder brother with the 
narrow escape from death experienced by Nicol, he 
could not fail to be struck by certain remarkable resem- 
blances. An irreparable loss had driven Harry to 
imprudent courses and ultimate foolhardiness that 
ended his days ; while personal fear at the approach of 
death had apparently prompted Nicol to like levity 
of action, which might well have destroyed him. 
Assuming so much, to what extent could I be judged 
responsible for their unwisdom? To associate me with 
the death of Harry argued a super-sleuth of unusually 
keen perception ; but there were certain grounds upon 
which he might build an indictment. Always assuming 
that I wanted both my brothers removed from my 
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path for personal future advantage, then the possibility 
of my actions began to appear. Obviously I must 
know a great deal more about the inner story than any 
outside observer would ever learn. It might, for 
example, have been in my knowledge that to strike at 
his child would be to strike at the father—such a blow 
as left him no chance of recovery. I gave the detective 
credit for these brilliant but improbable deductions 
and perceived how they would first lead him back to 
Harry’s end and then cause him to concentrate, with 
all the ardour of the theorist,'on Nicol’s murder. 

In connection with the Firebrace incidents he would 
consult Detective-Inspector Norman Paxton, who 
investigated them without success, and he must learn 
one fact of considerable importance. Paxton would 
tell him that I might have committed the dual murder 
of nurse and infant. He would, of course, add that any 
idea of incriminating a man of my position and standing 
with such a crime was unthinkable ; but it was certain 
that, given the will, my position at the time of the event 
made it possible for me to have done the deed. 
Paxton had known me, and from his knowledge he 
naturally assumed the absurdity of associating me with 
such a business ; while even had he proceeded to build 
a case against me, he must swiftly have perceived that 
no shadow of evidence was available. But the coming 
detective, though he did not, as yet, know me, would 
soon know a great deal more about me than Paxton 
did, and so be in a position to correlate the past with 
the present. His theory once built, he would brood 
over it, like a hen on her eggs, and add touch to touch, 
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pursuing his way as yet ignorant of the brick wall 
awaiting him. 

He would learn all that the Portal family could tell 
him concerning their first meeting with Nicol ; and then 
he would put Dr. Lawrence under an exhaustive 
examination concerning the possible chances of any 
skilled medical man imagining that Nicol stood in the 
shadow of death. We doctors stand shoulder to 
shoulder as a rule and it was not likely that the young 
fellow would accuse me of mala praxis, even though 
he suspected it; but, if the detective cross-questioned 
him with skill, it was quite certain that Lawrence must 
satisfy him how no such symptoms had appeared in his 
experience of my brother. The industrious inquirer 
would then ferret out my professional story and learn 
that I enjoyed a certain distinction and was especially 
associated in the past with the study of rheumatic 
therapeutics. His next move was going to be delicate 
and difficult—so much so that he might decide not to 
make it, but pursue his theory along other lines. To 
ask me how I had failed in the treatment of Nicol and 
arrived at such mistaken conclusions about him, would 
be to show his hand and declare the battle between us 
joined ; but this I did not think he was likely to do. 
Were I a detective, my supreme care would be to leave 
a suspect in absolute ignorance that he stood in any 
shadow of suspicion ; while if extraneous circumstances 
pointed to him, I should go out of my way to explain 
them, work to gain his confidence, confide in him, or 
even invite his aid along lines that would banish any 
idea of peril from his mind. So I pictured the competent 
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operator as performing and endowed my forthcoming 
visitor with all my own acumen. Then, following out 
his investigation, now massively pointing at myself, 
I pursued his operations at Marseilles, his knowledge 
that I might be responsible for my brother’s death and 
the strong likelihood that I had already attempted 
it through the channel of terror and only failed owing 
to the intervention of Portal and his yacht. 

I thus heaped the truth into one formidable indict- 
ment, made it watertight and convincing at every 
point and gave my imaginary policeman the credit 
of believing that he was going to reach it. I loaded 
the dice, as it were, against myself, assumed that he 
would arrive at the actual truth by superb deduction 
and so know, beyond a peradventure, that I was the 
wanted man. 

Faced with this brilliant achievement, what was he 
going to do next? In a story-book I should, of course, 
read how the vital clue was in his hands unguessed by 
me, and find myself presently arrested, arraigned and 
face to face with damning and proven facts that shattered 
any possible defence, and left me nothing but the death 
of shame so handsomely earned by my enterprise ; 
but now I had arrived at the barrier for ever destined 
to separate fiction from fact, and I knew that my detec- 
tive must find it insurmountable. There was no evidence 
—circumstantial or otherwise—that could lie within 
human power to produce against me. To my know- 
ledge I had not an enemy in the world capable of 
fabricating false evidence, and when the inquirer 


marshalled his conclusions and told his brilliant tale, 
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there was none in the world who would have arrested 
me on the strength of it; not an advocate living 
incapable of laughing such an indictment to scom ; 
not a jury who could listen patiently to such a thin-spun 
prosecution. 

There remained only to ask myself whether a charge 
could proceed along any other lines and confine itself 
to Nicol’s death alone ; but a moment’s consideration 
convinced me that, here again, no evidence existed 
capable of refuting my own statement concerning the 
events of the night as I knew them. 

Refreshed by these considerations I awaited the 
arrival from Scotland Yard of Chief Inspector Wood- 
berry. He proved to be a gracious, elderly, stout man, 
not in the best of health and very content to enjoy the 
comforts of the Geraldine after his long journey. He 
made a good breakfast and then retired to his cabin and 
slept until the afternoon. He then rose and partook of 
tea. I found he was already familiar with his problem 
and he warned me that the case was little likely to 
produce a satisfactory issue. I expressed my disappoint- 
ment and he promised to do what the wit of man could 
do. 

“But the scent is cold, doctor,” he explained, “ or 
it might be better to say there never was any scent to 
name. It’s an old story and the sea’s always on the 
side of the criminals. I’ve been here upon just such a 
case before and I found the locals very understanding. 
To tell you the truth, I grabbed this murder myself, 
because I’m a sick man and was wishful to escape the 
English weather for a bit, get into hot sunshine and 
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feel the warm wind that is apt to blow here off the sea.” 

I noticed that his left hand was bandaged, expressed 
sorrow at his health and asked what afflicted him. 

“ Rheumatics,” he answered, “fixed in my hand 
bones and obstinate as a mule.” 

“Then you have all my sympathy,” I answered, 
“ for I suffer from the same infernal complaint, and the 
irony of the thing for me is that I am an expert on the 
subject, have devoted many years to it and actually 
wrote an authoritative work upon it, before I retired 
from my profession.” 

“ My stars!”’ he answered. “You're not the Dr. 
Temple-Fortune that published that book? I knew 
the name was somehow familiar. I get everything 
that’s printed about rheumatism and I’ve read it; but 
it’s a bit too technical for a layman.” 

“T shall be delighted to give you the benefit of my 
knowledge,” I assured him, and he instantly plunged 
into his case with gusto, giving me a full and complete 
account. I listened with attention and made a careful 
examination of his maimed hand. The attack was 
serious and he confessed that he felt painful symptoms 
elsewhere. It was clear that he enjoyed the pleasures 
of the table far too heartily for one threatened with 
arthritic conditions. 

He then went ashore and conferred with the police, 
returning to me after dark. I had won his regard ere 
now by my interest in these personal troubles, and when 
I begged him to stop on the yacht for the present, 
explaining that the launch and crew were always at 
his service and that I might be the better able to look 
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after him if he did so, Chief Inspector Woodberry saw 
no objection to the plan. 

The usual, choice meal had been prepared for us 
and he dined far too well. Our topic was rheumatism 
and wine, for the detective loved wine as much as I 
did. But he proved exceedingly abstemious in the 
matter of liquor and most anxious to know what wines, 
if any, might be allowed him. 

“They tell me all red wine is poison, Doctor, and 
some say I should swear off every mortal thing. I've 
tried it, but find my system demands a pinch of alcohol. 
I hate spirits, but Berncastler, now—what do you say 
to that 2” 

I shook my head. 

‘IT mustn’t say what you'd like me to say, my friend,” 
I answered. “I’ve been through it all and tested 
everything in the name of wine. I wish I could speak 
comfortable words on the subject, but with a patient— 
and I’m going to regard you as a patient for the present 
—honesty is the only policy. Fermented liquors are 
all bad for your trouble, and bad for every sort of 
trouble classed generally under the same head. Some 
men can take a little without hurting themselves. I 
do myself. But, theoretically, it is a mistake. I love 
wine. It is my greatest pleasure to drink such vintages 
as are on this table to-night; but looking ahead and 
recognizing how its use may tend to lessen my own 
future powers of usefulness to my fellow creatures, I 
allow myself little more than the occasional glass. "White 
wine is certainly to be preferred to red and, in your 
case, with the strain of your arduous work upon you, 
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I can well believe your system demands a certain amount 
of stimulant ; but you’re a strong man with a will of 
iron I should imagine, or you wouldn’t stand where 
you do stand in your profession. I'll say more on the 
subject when I’ve had you under observation for a 
few days, and I'll give you something to-morrow to 
produce immediate relief, but until we have got this 
inflammation down, I should go as light on alcohol 
as you find you can. A single glass of this rare port 
won't hurt you any way.” 

My attention greatly gratified the chief inspector. 
I hoped that he enjoyed tobacco and declared no 
objection to that luxury, assuming him to be sound in 
every other respect. We repaired to the smoking-room 
and he stuck to his rheumatism for another hour, then 
began to discuss the business that had brought him. 
He entertained great respect and admiration for the 
technique of the Sireté and declared that in some 
directions French methods were much superior to our 
own. 
“I’m prepared to say that everything has been done 
just as I should have done it myself,” he said. “The 
scent, so to call it, was hot for them and they passed 
the danger zone through a toothcomb instanter. They 
knew where to hunt and who to hunt; but they were 
up against it from the first, seemingly, and their spies 
couldn’t get a line on it either. The method of the 
toughs here is to knock a stranger out and if the coast’s 
clear, rob him and then vanish into thin air, as they 
say, and leave him to come to his senses and raise the 
alarm. But now and again they'll hit too hard, and 
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if they find they’ve killed a man, they take a bit of 
trouble to get him into the water. And they'll row 
him as far from their own haunts as they can do. 
That’s what the local police judged had happened, and 
when the body of the poor gentleman was found up 
the harbour, then they knew that was what did happen. 
The ruby and the money was sent up the country, most 
like, and the gold watch and chain melted down to be 
disposed of Lord knows where.” 

“They spoke of some unusual features,” I said. “It 
sounds pretty hopeless if you feel already that they must 
be right. But if there were unusual features, perhaps 
you might get a clue from them ? ” 

“ The wound was unusual in its severity,” he explained. 
“It was such a blow as must have meant instant death. 
It was a killer’s blow, and the man that struck it should 
have known it was going to be fatal. Nobody could 
survive such a crusher. And it was done with some- 
thing pointed, same as a pole-axe is pointed. It wasn’t 
the usual sort of wipe with a sandbag, or what not, 
that robs a man of consciousness but not of life. And 
there wasn’t another mark on the unfortunate gentle- 
man. There had been no fight. Somebody came up 
behind him and killed him at a stroke. That’s unusual. 
If a madman had done it, he might have took that line, 
then sped and left the body for others to rob; but 
against that there was the disposal of the corpse, which 
was all in order and what the police expected. But, 
so far, I can't deduce anything from that.” 

“There is a terribly pathetic side to the crime,” I 
explained, and then told him about the Portals. 
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“T made them understand that you might wish to 
question them,” I added, “and they are waiting in 
Marseilles until they have seen you. We are all unspeak- 
ably sad—especially myself and Miss Portal. Personally, 
my dearest friend has been taken from me, for I think 
no two brothers ever understood each other so well. 
In a way it has broken up my own life and thrown 
responsibilities upon me for which I am utterly unfitted 
and of which I never dreamed.” 

“T can understand that,” he said. “Tl see your 
friends to-morrow; but since they didn’t arrive till 
after the crime, it isn’t to be thought they'd be of much 
service. But you never know.” 

“You can drink a little of this perfect old whisky,” 
I told him presently, “and if your hand is painful, I 
will send ashore and get you a sleeping-draught ; but 
I'd rather not.” 

He declined the draught and declared that he usually 
slept well ; but he allowed himself a small tot of ancient 
and mellow Scotch and praised it. I begged him to 
ring for anything that he might need and we presently 
parted on most amicable terms. 


CHAPTER XXII 


\ \ smile at every manifestation of human nature 
from the cradle to the grave ; but beside the grave we 
pull our faces serious and laugh no more. Why: 
For my part, there is where I begin to smile : the most 
human trait about me. Yet I never knew another 
man who could laugh death out of court asI do. There 
persists a universal fallacy that however unimportant 
and insignificant life may really be—however trivial 
and futile—yet, when death comes, it brings some 
ineffable quality of greatness to thé ignoble and 
commands sudden reverence and respect for the shattered 
clay. So general is this illusion that one is always called 
to do lip-service before a departed brother or sister, 
as a mummery that common decency demands. Idle 
to protest that none can be accounted happy until he 
has ceased to be anything at all; and so one needs to 
keep one’s entertainment out of sight. To pity the 
dead is to weep for the wayworn traveller at his 
journey’s end, or be sorry for a candle which has burned 
out and ceased to be. In any case neither tears will 
comfort, nor laughter trouble the subject of them. 

Convention now demanded a certain attitude from 
me, and in the presence of the Portals and the crew of 
the Geraldine, that attitude was maintained. With the 
detective, other matters, more personal to himself than 
my dead brother, interested him so greatly that it was 
possible to preserve a mind as indifferent as his own. 

256 
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Nicol had never amused me, or anybody else, in his 
life, and while the solemnity of his taking off was a 
real tribulation for the woman who had loved him, a 
sorrow for her parents and an anxiety for those who now 
stood to lose their livings by his decease, it offered for 
me nothing but material gratification. More than 
that, for when I considered my analysis of the situation 
and my reconstruction—not of the crime, but the mental 
processes of the man employed to solve it—then matter 
for genuine laughter appeared. The disparity also 
afforded mental relief, and there is no more ready channel 
for entrance of laughter than a mind conscious of absolute 
security and well-being. Doubtless under other cir- 
cumstances, Chief Inspector Woodberry might have 
proceeded with more skill and competence; but he 
was near the end of his tether, in sight of retirement, 
full of his own physical dangers and anxious for the 
future. At this point in his career he had met me—a 
man deeply skilled concerning his own favourite subject 
—self—and not only able to advance his knowledge of 
his ailment, but present him also with valuable informa- 
tion free of charge. He had long since won his spurs 
and the case under consideration, from his angle of vision, 
never presented particular promise of adding to his 
fame ; but I had created confidence and wakened hope 
in something that interested him far more. I had 
busied myself about his health and promised to consider 
seriously the most likely region for his future home. 
I had listened to him with infinite patience and evinced 
a measure of professional goodwill for which the 
inspector was duly thankful. Sometimes, indeed, I 
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harrowing situation ; but I could not blame him, for 
when ashore, he did work with energy, method and 
all his great technical resources and experience. He 
spoke French well and left no stone unturned ; but the 
stones belonged only to Marseilles, and subsequent 
conversation with others convinced me that Woodberry 
at no time probed the past. Concerning Nicol’s life he 
did, indeed, ask many questions and I answered them ; 
but he never appearcd to feel the need for more informa- 
tion about myself than I was prepared to tender. His 
supreme interest in me lay outside the crime and centred 
in the knowledge that I was going to be of great practical 
service to him. 

During the next few days there arrived another 
visitor to the Geraldine, for our family solicitors sent a 
member of the firm to wait upon me and learn particulars 
of the tragedy. Of Nicol’s affairs he heard that I knew 
nothing and was only concerned at present to find 
those responsible for his death. It appeared that a 
new will was in the lawyers’ hands and would have been 
duly signed after the approaching marriage; but 1 
displayed no interest in this matter and did not inquire 
as to the terms of the existing will. I only told the man 
that it was my intention to convey my brother’s body 
back to England in the yacht as soon as Woodberry 
sanctioned our departure. Expressing due condolence 
and trusting that the guilty parties might be discovered, 
he stayed one night and then returned to England ; 
but before he did so, I put certain instructions upon 


him. 
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“I shall ask you presently,” I said, “‘ to acquaint me 
with the terms of my brother’s unsigned will, that I 
may carry out all his wishes possible to me.” 

The detective had soon finished with the Portals and 
confessed that they were not in a position to advance 
his investigation. I saw them off with expressions 
of friendship, and I think the girl felt the gratitude 
that she expressed for my sympathy and my many 
delicate evidences of kindness and consideration. They 
were amiable and I expressed a hope that we should 
meet again in the future. 

“T shall always associate you with this terrible grief,” 
I said, “but, though that very fact might lead some 
men to feel we must not meet again for all our sakes, 
in my case I feel that a bond has been created between 
us—a bond stronger than any that could be created 
by a shared love of the living, and that is a shared devotion 
to the memory of the dead.” 

They took this well and agreed with me; while 
when they were sped once more, in my character of 
inquirer, I reflected how the skilled story-teller would 
have planted in thcir minds no sense of friendship as 
regards my innocuous personality, but rather seeds of 
deeply-rooted suspicion and distrust destined, ultimately, 
to prove my undoing. Instead they parted from me 
with goodwill, and when I begged that they might 
see their way to attend my brother’s funeral, since they 
had long become his dearest friends, they were touched 
at the suggestion and hoped that it might be possible 
to do so. The fact that I was conveying Nicol’s body 
to England undoubtedly gratified them. 
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Now, freed of my obligations to these people, I 
concentrated upon the representative of Scotland Yard, 
preserving a balance between my ardour for his success 
and my interest in his rheumatism. I put him in my 
debt, declared my gratification at his acquaintance 
and enabled him to create a mind picture of me well 
justified by his experience, but contrary to the truth. 

My immediate attention to his disease relieved him 
and we became intimate at our meals. He was fond 
of his food and enjoyed the fare, while we reproved 
each other over the wine and declared good resolutions 
for the future. He found me as weak as himself and 
appreciated the fact, for there is no more certain road 
to friendship than common greediness. 

By day he worked ashore, and I sometimes accom- 
panied him and was lavish of money in the good cause ; 
but though I had made not a few friends among the 
officials, the time was approaching when they gave 
me to understand that little hope for any actual explana- 
tion of the murder might be expected. They deplored 
the fact and were desolated at their failure ; but pointed 
out that their colleague from England had declared 
their work incapable of improvement. They backed 
one another up to me; though what the Sfireté really 
thought of my chief inspector I know not. 

Grudgingly I acknowledged defeat, much to Wood- 
berry’s relief, and then I crowned our friendly relations 
by suggesting that he should take the trip home with 
me. He had reported, of course, and probably repre- 
sented that the case ran along somewhat familiar lines ; 
but he had not informed me of the replies that he 
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received from England. Now, however, he affirmed 
the necessity to return home, and it was then I made 
my suggestion. 

“ A little more of this southern air would do you 
good,’ I said, “and give me a chance to think out a 
thorough course of treatment until I see you again. 
I feel very much in your debt, I assure you, Woodberry, 
and I know you have done everything that mortal 
man could do. Somehow I feared from the first that 
the case was too far gone before you got here. We 
must hope the scoundrels responsible will mcet their 
reward some day. But, if you can fit in a little further 
time with me, so much the better. Then we'll sail as 
soon as you say the word and I'll land you at Plymouth 
or Southampton.” 

The prospect much appealed to him, though I could 
see it would need some official explanation at head- 
quarters. A splendid reason for such a trip instantly 
occurred to me, but I did not make him a present of 
it, feeling that it would come better from his own mind 
than out of mine. He was, however, able to think of 
it for himself. 

“Tl say you offered me the opportunity, doctor, 
and, feeling that better knowledge of the people aboard 
the ship was desirable, I decided to take it.” 

So we left Marseilles with our flag at half-mast as 
I directed, and the detective was impressed to mark 
how not a few English boats solemnly repeated the 
signal. For the death of my brother had created 
considerable sensation and much comment among 
yachtsmen in the port. 
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With due pomp Nicol was gathered to his fathers 
after we had returned home. His end created a nine 
days’ wonder within our little domain and another 
Temple-Fortune reigned in his place. His memory 
faded like a morning dew; the show went on; and, 
being no pedant in traditional particulars, I dispensed 
happiness and increased contentment, so that the people 
welcomed my advent and contrasted it favourably 
with the régime of the past. Where loss of occupation 
had to be faced, as in the case of the yacht’s crew, I 
helped them to find other billets and soothed them with 
gratuities. The estate was hit exceedingly hard, but that 
troubled me little, for a superabundance of money 
remained to mect far more than my own requirements. 

Portal assisted me in selling the Geraldine, but only 
after I had acquainted him with the terms of my brother’s 
future intentions. He had designed to present the 
yacht to his betrothed, and I earnestly begged that 
she would pleasure me by accepting it ; but she declined. 
They did not attend our pompous obsequies, but sent a 
gift of costly flowers together with messages of sorrow 
and affection. I never saw any of them again; but 
Geraldine’s parents must be dead ere now and I know 
that the woman herself lost her life some years later, 
when nursing in the Great War. 

As for the chief inspector, I did not allow him to 
escape my memory but conveyed information and 
advised him to select Hastings, or Bournemouth as a 
place of residence on retirement. The sea he had declared 
was essential to his satisfaction and I insisted, at a later 
date, on a visit from him, which he paid with utmost 
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satisfaction. I had become his hero, and when I took 
him to church on Sunday and he sat beside me in the 
family pew of the Temple-Fortunes and beheld our 
egregious monuments on every side, his pleasure had 
been apparent to any beholder. So he, too, as another 
ship that passed in the night, disappeared from the 
ambit of my existence, though I continued to inquire 
after his prosperity as long as he lived. 

And thus, while at an age when such desirable interests 
as earth can offer were still within my reach, I entered 
the portals of Firebrace as lord and master—to find a 
whole world of expericnces, both strange and new, 
awaiting me. 

Irony was ever the emotion—perhaps the only one— 
that I enjoyed and could always savour where others 
failed todo so. The spectacle of my fellow men afforded 
endless opportunities for this pleasure ; but along with 
it came other ingredicnts now, when I began to taste 
that acid humour in person. Life and Letters have 
brought me into contact with individuals who claimed 
philosophy as their most treasured possession; yet 
never in the flesh, and seldom in a book, have I met the 
sage honestly capable of laughing at himself. Not until 
existence has so dealt with us that there is nothing else 
left to laugh about, do we take our pleasures so. 


CHAPTER XXII 


\ Viren approaching the thorny subject of good and 
evil, a philosopher must surely first ask himself : ‘ whose 
good and whose evil?’ Whereupon both terms are 
found to be relative and have no meaning whatever 
apart. Good there must be since we cannot have evil 
without it ; but evil always appealed to me as the more 
fruitful proposition, so that evil became my good and 
consequently ceased to be evil. Historical time is but 
a record of conquest over the weak by the strong, and 
in Germany to-day her Dictator’s own writings support 
this principle and have taken the place of any other 
revelation. In Germany, as soon as he can walk, the 
infant is taught to march, drill and prepare for war. 
In England he is not taught to gird for battle, but how 
to wear a gas-mask and so avoid the death planned 
for him elsewhere. We British have yet to accept 
Nature's dictum, that might is right. 

Times change, but human nature remains as we have 
ever known it, and until we find the wit to summon 
Evolution and help her make us instead of mar us, we 
shall continue nearer to the ape and tiger than Superman, 
of whom we hear so much and see so little. 

But human nature was always bad enough for me 
and well suited to my own activities. 

I settled down, gained experience and steadily lost 
my native vigour and sound health under the approach 
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of my disease. Pain became my normal condition and 
suffering stole my sleep. 

As physical pleasures retreated, or ceased to be possible, 
I grew a looker-on and watched the progress of the world 
from my lonely fortress. Men are much like vermin, and 
each generation falls to the old lures, giving Nature 
no necessity to invent new ones, since prehistoric 
humanity first fell into them. Drugs are more virulent, 
wine of higher quality, women more dangerous ; but 
otherwise these snares continue to be what they always 
were. We have made a present of education to the 
female and done the like for labour, thus preparing a 
rod for our own backs which both now efficiently 
wield. 

The Great War came, but found me unprepared to 
take an active part in it. Instead I donned khaki, sat 
at a table with other elderly poltroons and sent the 
young, innocent ploughboys out to fight and dic. 
Statesmen and diplomats are still the human mosquitoes 
and tsetse flies, whose brief life is yet long enough to 
breed murrain and fever and death for their betters. 
They continue a noxious part of the order of things, 
yet usually die in their beds and are glorified afterwards. 

I noted that society sets absurd standards of 
wickedness and ordains punishments for their com- 
mission ; but these are only such as the wicked need 
recognize for their own safety if not strong enough to 
ignore them. The potent people can proceed without 
anxiety to perform any criminal or anti-social revolution 
they may desire, and the fact accomplished, demand 
respectful recognition from Church and State alike for 
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their atrocities. Conduct is thus revealed as something 
quite outside right and wrong, being entirely dominated 
by its results. Success alone is sacrosanct. 

Civilization whimpers at these heroic proceedings, 
but always comes to heel in the long run, since to argue 
with might greater than you can employ yourself is 
wasted time. The individual, however, must proceed 
differently. He dare not laugh at public opinion, or 
flout the Law, because he is not strong enough to do 
so; and he must therefore conceal his ill-doing so 
that it shall not be discovered, or identified with him 
and punished. 

Thus I had proceeded and now reaped my harvest 
and counted the cost. Those of like breed, perceiving 
my security, might say that genius allied with good 
fortune had enabled me to escape the cost; but they 
would be mistaken. Every action demands its price ; 
and in my case, though no need ever arose for me to 
count the cost, the cost none the less appeared when 
I began seriously to measure the gain. There are, of 
course, thousands of those we class as evil-doers who 
continue quite unconscious of evil until unexpected 
punishment falls upon them, to remind the idiots that 
society decides what is evil and what is not; but in 
my peculiar case the revelation came from within. 

My hours of mental exercise were usually after dinner, 
when alone and in the enjoyment of the little, precious 
wine I now ventured to drink ; and it was while think- 
ing of wine that I reached one night to a synthesis of 
the position. I had been contemplating a history of 
wine—something that should be unique and become 
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a classic on this theme. I pictured a masterpiece of wit 
and humour—forgetting that I lacked both; but I 
imagined myself as making a book full of vinosity, 
body, flavour, range, sparkle, bouquet and colour 
sprung from the sole subject that really interested me. 
Then, turning from this ambition, I took a larger survey 
and arrived at amusing conclusions. The laughter 
awakened, however, was upon the wrong side of my 
mouth, where mine is apt to be as my physical torment 
increases. There comes a time when the arthritic 
martyr dare not laugh. 

What I now began to discover was the astounding 
disparity that Fate had created between my past actions 
and the interest upon them ; for in truth the destruction 
of four human lives represented very little of greater 
vital value to me than what I had possessed while they 
still lived. In the ardour of the chase I had quite for- 
gotten why I hunted. I had assumed that the quarry 
represented something precious, but in so doing forgot 
Self and the particular mental and physical ingredients 
that composed the hunter. 

My bed-rock self never demanded money on a 
large scale and never longed for idleness. No personal 
greed of the collector animated me and no philosophical, 
or ethical, enthusiasm that could be advanced by wealth. 
My solitary zest had been to hunt down and capture 
the secrets of rheumatism—for scientific reasons alone 
—and that triumph had been worth far more to me than 
any other. Art and sport were as sealed books to me. 
I wanted neither pictures nor poetry, statues nor music, 
yachts nor horses. For me, therefore, most familiar 
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ways of spending wealth were blocked by my natural 
bent, and I had blocked my own natural bent also when 
I abandoned my craft and the pursuit of science. 

We all love reality and are sometimes sick of the 
unreality in which we live, seeking to welcome the 
real when chance offers. But now I found in the real 
nothing whatever left to satisfy me. Rather did the 
approach of the real tend to overwhelm me, since my 
ever-growing tribulations could present nothing but 
the promise of a reality ever ugly and more ugly. 

Freedom—complete freedom of body and mind— 
freedom of will and freedom of thought—had been 
my ideal ; and I now enjoyed them all save one. Free- 
dom of body was lost for ever and I fought what I 
knew must be a losing battle. The rich irony of the 
situation entertained me as I began to perceive how 
my foolish brothers had won far more from their 
wealth than it would ever be possible for me to win. 
As their brains barred their way to any real enjoyment 
of power, so my body came between me and the like. 
Money could not kill even my pains and was presently 
unable to advance my pleasures. All the things that I 
possessed means to do, or would have enjoyed to do, 
were denied, one by one, for lack of the machine to 
accomplish them. Nature snatched them away while 
I smiled to see them go and pictured what might have 
been the story of my middle age. 

No mental grief could be possible to me ; sorrow was 
ruled out and remorse impossible ; for my hatred of 
my kind was such that the woe of the world never won 
a sigh. I regarded man as earning no more than his 
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just deserts, myself included, and I could say with a 
Timon : * There’s nothing level in our cursed natures 
but direct villainy.” No, my mental machinery con- 
tinued flawless. It was bodily ruin that brought the 
sole punishment I could ever feel. The shadowy 
Furies inflicted me with physical torture alone, and while 
arthritis fossilized my joints, my nerves were active 
enough to feel every stab of its stealthy impact. The 
time came at last when I could stand upon my feet no 
longer and the ground was literally cut from beneath 
them. 

In this connection I compared my adolescent dreams 
with reality and remembered how I had set out upon 
the battle with my disease, ignorant that it would 
ever come home to me. I remembered how, in the 
spirit, I had seen myself a member of the Empire 
Rheumatism Council, perhaps its president, an honoured 
figure and revered leader in that campaign against the 
national scourge. I called to mind my schemes for 
team-work in the service of health, the education of the 
non-medical community, the extension of facilitics for 
research and newer methods of treatment. Now other 
men were labouring at this stupendous task, and the 
hospital clinics that I had advocated long years ago 
becoming established. But I, who had been a pioneer, 
was forgotten out of mind and my book long super- 
seded by later and more advanced works. An aspect 
of the situation would still amuse me when I reflected 
that had I devoted my own rare genius to the malady, 
I must have advanced knowledge far beyond its present 
status and possibly saved myself as well as innumerable 
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lesser men from what I suffered now. It was a thought 
that impressed me with the exquisite adaptation of my 
punishment to my crime, and I felt that Nature had 
excelled herself on her judgment-seat. For me the 
last joke that I was likely to enjoy ; to you who read 
my story, if such there be, perhaps the moral of it: a 
theme for sermons. 

But not for Irwin Temple-Fortune a place upon the 
dusty scroll of those who had done their kind some 
service and left the earth more healthy and therefore 
more happy than they found it. I should stand, if so I 
willed, upon a rota more unique among those anti- 
social but transcendental destroyers who waken the 
trembling interest of mankind long after its well-doers 
are forgotten. 

Ten years ago, upon entering my final decade of 
existence, I demanded attention from trained nurses 
and engaged two skilled men to wait upon me. They 
were young, well educated and humane. Tom Drew, 
my old butler, had drunk himself to death during the 
war, but was easily replaced. Sometimes I allowed 
myself a glass of incomparable wine, but my libations 
were generally to the goddess of Arthritis in the shape 
of raw lemon juice. 

Long-delayed death puts many indignities upon us 
that those who die suddenly are spared. I felt no 
quarrel with my attendants, but loathed the need of 
them, for among the few things I cherished, independence 
of body had ever been the most precious. Some- 
times my nurses were hasty and hurt me needlessly, but 
I never cursed them. The rabid only spread rabies 
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and advance no rational cause. I practised patience 
and weighed the daily, dwindling grains of life. 

Dreams, as a rule, have to do with farce or folly 
and our subconscious does little more in sleep than play 
the fool ; but I dreamed much at this season, and my 
nightly loneliness was not seldom broken by those past 
acquaintances whom I had destroyed. They came in 
no minatory or forbidding shape, but were just them- 
selves—scarce more shadowy than they had been in life : 
two men, a woman and a little child. They never 
frowned or loaded me with reproaches. I was merely 
conscious of their presence, moving as it were, not at 
my bedside or within the narrow radius of my sight, 
but where they had been busy with their business, or 
pleasure. I saw Harry in pink, trotting to a meet of 
hounds ; Nicol in his yachting attire on his old sailing 
yawl ; Nita Maydew with her veil fluttering behind 
her and her white-gloved hands pushing my nephew’s 
perambulator along Grey Lady’s Drive. Each took shape 
from the restful past and caused me no inconvenience, 
for real and unreal were become alike to me now. 
Eternal pain ruled all else out. 

And presently, as the twilight descended upon me, 
where like a log I lay, beyond the reach of love, or 
hate, or prayer, my final years were lightened by the 
advent of two fellow creatures : a monkey and a man. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


E.... for my monkey, which made the greater, 
appeal. Learning that there is no essential difference 
between man and these creatures, save in the power of 
speech, and knowing, therefore, that one of them would 
not be able to conceal his thoughts from me in the 
usual manner, I procured a marmoset and spent many 
hours in his company. He dwelt in my sick-room 
upon his perch, and when disposed to warmth would 
nestle beside me and sleep with his tiny hand in mine. 
The brightest of these creatures enjoy higher intelligence 
than an average, dull human being, and an A 1 anthro- 
poid ape is held superior to a mentally C3 man. 
Experiments have been made by those qualified to 
make them, and the lesser animal is proved to learn 
more and remember better. Even my much inferior 
monkey convinced me of this startling truth. He 
corrected my perspective, evinced extraordinary powers 
of observation, availed himself of my goodwill, shared 
my lonely life, never argued, never flattered, used 
me to the best of his wits, amused me by the extent of 
his intelligence, trusted me and speculated for hours 
concerning my nature, his brown and watchful eyes 
fixed upon me. He could not impart his conclusions ; 
but I knew them without words. He perceived, 
doubtless, as his kind brought into human society must 
often have done, that he was close akin to me, yet 
separated by an abyss of perfidy, knavery and subterfuge 
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that made of his master a mammal beyond his under- 
standing and beneath his respect. I saw that he 
was on guard all the time, as any cautious beast must 
be when he scents the atmosphere of man. He chattered 
under his breath sometimes, knowing doubtless that 
I could not understand him, but when I talked to him, 
he was always content to listen, and there sometimes 
lighted his little face a momentary measure of compre- 
hension. Then it would fade away and he turned to 
his own affairs, as though what I might be trying to 
tell him was not a matter of any importance. He 
never laughed or played the fool; but he was touchy 
and very dignified, for if he suspected that I was laughing 
at him, he turned his back upon me, showed annoyance, 
revealed no haste to pardon my impropriety, or make 
it up again. 

“ Some day,’ I once told him, “in the watches of a 
cold night you will come to me, pull at my quilt, seck 
the accustomed warmth and find a lump of ice instead. 
Then you will be angry and slap my face and squeak ; 
but I shall not know it; nor shall I ever Icarn how the 
world treated you, or what you made of your future 
sojourn here without me to share the burden.” 

As for the man, he was a retired schoolmaster—a 
classical scholar of considerable eminence—cmbittered 
by disappointment and the fact that scholastic preferment, 
which his endowments entitled him to expect, had 
been denied. John Lomax could point to a brilliant 
career, but he indulged in such freedom of opinions 
that authority would have none of him at the higher 
seats of learning. Instead of laughing at this inevitable 
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treatment, he had allowed it to sour his outlook upon 
life, and there was little to choose between him and 
my diet of lemon juice when we became better 
acquainted. He was tall, thin, erect, with the lofty 
but narrow brow of his kind, and he displayed a hard 
mouth and discontented, smouldering, grey eyes. He 
had been born of Firebrace parents, who were now dead, 
but upon retirement, finding himself disposed to end 
his days where he had begun them, wrote a civil letter 
to me and asked if I would permit him to purchase a 
couple of acres in the parish and build a small, seemly 
house within sight of the sea. It had always been 
Temple-Fortune usage to buy land and never sell a 
rood ; but knowing that Firebrace would soon be in 
the hands of the exploiters, I let the man have his way 
and, liking a certain incisive quality in his caligraphy, 
told him to come and see me. 

He came and pleased me. He proved an utterly 
fearless scholar, and when we had agreed upon our 
business and turned to life and letters, he made pro- 
nouncements of a caustic and startling kind, evidently 
caring not at all whether I agreed with him. The dis- 
covery that, for the most part, I did agree, awoke him 
into a sort of surprised animation. It was clear that he 
had largely lived in an environment of opposition, and 
to find a fellow man much in tune with his own 
unorthodox opinions came as an experience so unusual 
that he seemed not sure how to take it. I think at 
first he judged that I was too sick to argue and only 
agreed with him for the sake of a peaceful conclusion to 
our interview ; but when he heard me speak and utter 
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personal sentiments that chimed with his own, the 
case was altered and he began to expand. 

We talked of Shakespeare at that first interview, I 
remember, and Lomax declared that the utter tactless- 
ness and stupidity of his good women often amazed 
him. 

“Why?” I said. “ Why be astonished: Shake- 
speare surely knew that goodness and stupidity arc 
twins, seldom found out of each other’s company.” 

On a later occasion I asked him to sit beside my 
couch and drink tea with me. He had taken up his 
residence at Firebrace, on finding that he might build 
a house, and was gratified to accept my invitation. 
Thus we came to learn something of one another and 
I found that he might serve to kill time for me if so 
minded. He knew the world better than schoolmasters 
are apt to do and possessed insight of human nature. 
Like myself he was aware that everyone we meet 
immediately erects a barrier between himself and us, 
to protect himself and conceal the inner truth. Absolute 
frankness must be impossible by the nature of things ; 
and while some spirits tempt to confidence morc 
directly than others, even from their apparent kindred- 
ship much must be concealed if anything in the nature 
of friendship is to be created. 

As we met oftener, I marked Lomax appraising me, 
savouring my opinions, asking himself if they were 
camouflage, or reality; while I in my turn would 
listen to him and apply my own misanthropic tests to 
his misanthropy. He was a bachelor and expressed a 
genuine regard for young people which I could not 
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share ; but as children grew older, his interest dwindled, 
until the finished article awakened little but dislike. 
Love and its exasperations and idiocies, John Lomax had 
not known. 

“One has only a certain limited amount of energy 
and I wasted not a particle in that fashion,” he told 
me. 

We became better acquainted and a time arrived when 
the schoolmaster dined once a week, taking his meal 
beside my couch. I could not dine with him but looked 
to it that he should enjoy an excellent repast. He 
appreciated choice wine, and perhaps the next best thing 
to drinking it yourself is to watch another person doing 
so and imagine his sensations. 

Like myself he was far too philosophic to talk about 
good and evil. He often dwelt upon his own dis- 
appointments, and when he did, their consideration 
put an edge to his conversation and wakened heat. 
He regretted these displays afterwards and would even 
apologize for an explosion. The man possessed a 
streak of poetry and sometimes became rhetorical ; 
but he was honest. 

I dwelt on the ground floor of my mansion now 
—upon a wheeled bed that could be pushed out of the 
window when the day was fine ; and, during the year 
of my friendship with Lomax, he would often walk 
beside me as the couch was drawn up Grey Lady's 
Drive. At the end of the avenue I would dismiss my 
attendants for a while and converse with my companion 
in a little marble temple that completed the drive. It 
was a model of the fane to Ceres beside the Tiber at 
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Rome. On one occasion Lomax had been rehearsing 
his wrongs, which he was tediously given to do, and 
told me, for the twentieth time, how the council of a 
public school had denied him the head-mastership because 
he was a layman. For in his day it had been imagined 
that only clergymen were capable of such a trust. 
Then, working himsclf into a fine fury, he burst out as 
follows, with refreshing venom. 

“ A plague on men!” he said. “ What is human 
life but a carnival of drunken dolls dancing upon the 
strings of sclf—eternal, damnable self? A medley of 
puppets, where the puppet masters are as worthless, 
irrational, brainless as the fantoccini they drive !” 

“Not so bad for one whose life has been devoted to 
the ‘ Humanities,’ ”’ I said. 

Thereupon he calmed down and mercly became sad 
—a condition unbearable to me. 

All might have been so different,” he sighed. 
‘All went well—even hopefully—with Man until our 
Dark Ages descended upon us, and in that starless night 
we lost our way, never to find it again. What have 
we made of the unspcakable blessing of conscious 
existence? What are we making of it? The moon— 
pocked with its dead volcanocs—is but a picture of what 
we are doing for Earth. We have fouled both land and 
sea with the eternal murder of war, and now carry our 
poisonous progress into the air.” 

“Man is in danger of getting what he deserves, 
without a doubt,” I admitted, “and that is extermina~ 
tion. Nature has tried us out and found us wanting. 
The race will vanish, and if Evolution turns her ageless 
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energy upon some more promising order of creation 
than her super-apes, who shall shed a tear 2” 

“One can imagine sorrow in celestial regions,” 
thought Lomax, now in his poetic vein. “As we 
gaze at a caged bird, reflect upon its natural joy of flight 
and spare a thought of regret for its miserable circum- 
stances, so might greater beings than man, in a nobler 
dwelling-place than ours, feel pity for us, were they 
cognizant of our existence.” 

“Nonsense and trash!’ I replied. ‘‘ What pity 
shall a creature earn whose pretensions fly to heaven, 
while his practice continues for ever anchored in hell :” 

Lomax was not consistent and his change of moods 
amused me. To-day he would run down the planet 
on which he lived and suffered ; to-morrow he would 
extol it. 

He watched my monkey playing innocent games on 
one occasion and uttered these vain sentiments. 

I often think, Sir Irwin,” he said, “ that if Evolution 
of species had stopped at the ape, Earth would be a 
happier and more beautiful place than it is. Instead, 
we find ourselves in a gem of a world, ruined by 
consciousness ; and if the cherubim had bent to mark 
the first glimmer and proleptic symptom of that dreadful 
disease lighting the eye of the first ape-man, then surely 
they must have hidden their faces behind their rainbow 
wings and wept till every feather was wet with tears !”’ 

One quickly tired of this poetic nonsense ; but truth 
and mercy would break out of him sometimes, as a 
sort of apology for his diatribes. 

We came to know each other remarkably well and 
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grew to a dangerous familiarity, which I guessed would 
presently go too far and ruin our friendship, as familiarity 
is apt to do. I think the rift opened on the touchy 
ground of criticism, and from expressing disagreement 
in matters of opinion, Lomax began to grow personal, 
thus revealing his low origin. He could never quite 
disassociate his mind from the schoolmaster habit, and 
occasionally, in the heat of argument, lectured my own 
moral destructive conclusions and permitted himself 
to deprecate certain attributes of my character. For 
though now no more than a living stone, I was still 
acutely dynamic and capable of kicking against the 
pricks with my accustomed vigour. Eternal agony 
set an edge to thought. 

After some subversive sentiments from mie, as he 
sat beside my mattress-grave in the temple of Ceres, 
I remember Lomax fell fatally. 

“You remind me of words spoken by Rabelais,” he 
said, his melancholy grey eyes upon me. 

“TI trust not,” I answered, “for he is a master for 
whom I have little admiration. He is too coarse, too 
carnal, too full of enthusiasm for humanity.” 

“He says that knowledge without conscience is the 
ruin of the soul,” answered my pedant. 

“It may be so,” I admitted, “‘ but if knowledge has 
attained a standpoint from which soul and conscience 
are alike banished into the realms of myth, what then ? 
Then, and not till then, do we sail our course clear-eyed, 
in an atmosphere where the visibility is always good.” 

“Where shall a man voyage without his compass 
and sheet-anchor:” asked the scholar. “ You make 
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anarchy of existence and shipwreck of every human hope 
when you talk so. It is nihilism. A man who really 
felt what you profess to feel would commit murder 
to-morrow and suffer from no sense of wrong.” 

“ Better be such a man than a coward like yourself,” 
I answered. “Since you desire to criticize and feel 
the sense of personal superiority that criticism always 
appears to bring, then I will do the same and tell you 
that my attitude is infinitely to be preferred to your 
own. Your dead languages have bred maggots. You 
are a reed shaken by the wind. You sway this way and 
that—to-day in righteous passion, to-morrow shame- 
faced at what you said the day before. I, at least, know 
no shadow of changing. The wind has thrown me, 
as it throws the giant oak; but it never made me bend.” 

He laughed at this and changed the subject; yet 
the thin end of the wedge was driven into our friendship 
on that occasion, and though Lomax made half-hearted 
efforts to repair the damage, he soon found out that I 
was weary of him. I now denied myself to him from 
time to time when he called ; our weekly dinner was 
abandoned and his pride quickly did the rest. He 
drifted from my ken, and I became well content to 
exist without his long face, inconsequent philosophy 
and persistent attempts to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds. I better liked my little monkey, 
whose unvitiated realism chimed with my own. 

My right hard still served me and my right elbow 
flexed under pressure. With this dwindling power I 
was able to write in a fashion, and hit upon the idea 
of telling the story I have-now completed. It ministered 
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to pain and took me out of myself. Once or twice I 
abandoned the task, under access of suffering, then 
returned again when feeling equal to the labour. 

Now I have finished, and to-morrow night, when a 
sleeping-draught has been poured, I shall bid the nurse 
leave it within reach of my hand, and add thereto after 
he has departed. In three hours he. will return to find 
me, as he imagines, slecping soundly. Then he will go 
away again and perchance our Grey Lady of Firebrace 
may beckon through the window. 

Reconcile your imagination to the thought of death 
and no longer it casts a shadow. None can ever know 
its actual impact, for it comes as the twin mystery of 
birth, concerning which no man was yet conscious. 
Death 1s but the gaoler who scts us free after our life 
sentence, that we may return into the everlasting nothing- 
ness from which we were created and put on our trial. 
It is the complement and penalty of being. Man, 
mouse and star, nocent and innocent alike, dance for 
their little moment on the tide-rip of eternity, then 
vanish again for ever. 
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